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INTRODUCTION. 


GricurLTuRE, though not perhaps the moſt 
ſplendid, certainly the moſt ancient and 
uſeful of all the arts, at an early period of the 


world, attracted the attention of mankind. This 


is not ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered how much 
the exiſtence and proſperity of civil ſociety de- 
pend upon it. 

Men in the firſt ſtage of ſhakes as hunters, 
muſt ſoon have experienced, that the mode of 
procuring ſubſiſtence by the bow or the chaſe, 


was attended with infinite toil, precarious in the 


event, and by no means calculated to ſupply th _ 


wants, or increaſe the comforts of ſocial life.” 


In the paſtoral ſtate likewife, which may be 
regarded as the ſecond ſtage towards the per- 
fection of ſociety, men would ſoon diſcover, that 


though more certain of ſubſiſtence, and leſs ex- 


poſed to dangers and hardſhips, yet that their 
herds and flocks were liable to accidents innu- 
merable, and that they might be ee” at” once 
to all the miſeries of famine. 

In ſuch circumſtances, and with wb pro- 
ſpecs, it was natural for men to think of the 
means by which they might, with more cer- 
tainty, obtain the neceſſaries of life. For this 


purpoſe, they would readily turn their eyes to- 


wards 
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wards the earth, and ſoon diſcover, that from it ; 7 
might be drawn whatever. could, render life 
comfortable. Experience would ſoon teach 
them, that by due cultivation of the ſoil, fruits 
and grain of various kinds, full of nouriſhment 
for man, could be raiſed in abundance; and, 
on the, contrary, that by. neglecting this art, 
the natural fertility of the earth, the genial 
warmth of the ſun, and the regular revolutions 
of the ſeaſons, wane be in a great meaſure ah 
availing. | | 

| Nay, in the more agroved faces of ivy 1 
ciety, men muſt ſee, that the advantages of a- 
griculture are more certain than the profits 
« of commerce, more permanent than thoſe of 

** manufactures ;””* and that, ſince theſe ſources 
of national. wealth, do, fail, as muſt, frequently 
happen, the inhabitants. of a country may be 
not only preſerved. from want, but may enjoy 
a great degree of proſperity, * the mee, cer- 
tain nes of agriculture. 


„„ 


into . Seide pears ah wg eee 
herds and luxuriant crops, or are clothed with 
ſtately timber. The. induſtrious huſbandman 
not only enriches. himſelf, but. alſo. advances . 
the general. proſperity of the. community, and 
promotes population, in-which confifſs * Power 
| n wth 1 W | 

TY 
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In a treatiſe of this nature, ſome account of 
the ancient ſtate of agriculture in this iſland, as 
well as the means by which that art has gra- 

dually arri ved at its preſent improved ſtate, will 


no doubt be expected; but as a minute detail of 
theſe particulars would be inconſiſtent with the 


plan of this work, it has therefore been made as 


conciſe as poſlible, ſo. as ſimply to convey a ge- 


neral idea of the introduction of agriculture in- 
to theſe kingdoms, and of the gradual improve- 
ments which have ſince taken place. 
Agriculture was little known in Great Britain 
till about 150 years before the commencement 


ol the Chriſtian æra, when various tribes of Cel- 
tic Gauls, expelled from their native country, 
which lay between the Rhine and the Seine, took 


ſhelter in the ſouth of Britain, where they form- 
ed ſeveral ſmall ſtates, and practiſed huſbandry, 
to which they were encouraged by the fertility of 
the ſoil, that profuſely yielded all kinds of grain. 
Cæſar deſeribes the ſtate of Britain, at the 
time of the Roman invaſion, thus: The iſland 


„of Britain abounds in cattle, and the great- 
4 eſt part of thoſe within the country never ſow 
their lands, but live on fleſh and milk. The 


4 ſea coaſts (ſays he) are inhabited by colonies 
« from Belgium, which having eſtabliſhed them-_ 
4 ſelves in Britain, began to cultivate the ſoil &. 

„ „ 6:06 WG 
Cæſar de Bel. Gal. I. 5. c.10, . 
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Wen the Romans had obtained a firm e- 
An antend in Britain, agriculture began to be 
very much improved and extended, being an art 
in which that renowned people greatly excel - 
led, and which they encouraged in all the pro- 
vinces of their empire x. Having ſubdued ſeve- 


ral of the Britiſh ſtates, they endeavoured by va- 


rious means to induce their new ſubjects to cul- 
tivate their lands. The tribute of a certain 


quantity of corn, which they impoſed on the 


ſtates that fell under their dominion, obliged 
the people to apply to agriculture. In a word, 


the Romans, by their policy and example, ſo 


effectually reconciled the Britons to the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, that in à little time this 
iſland became one of the moſt fertile provin- 
ces of the empire, and not only produced a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of corn for the ſupport of its 


own inhabitants, and the Roman troops, but al- 


ſo afforded 85 _ a goons! en for e 


f tation. 25 


The great nes of mips employed hy: the 


4 er Julian, A. D. 359, in carrying corn 
from this ifland, gives a high idea of the fertili- 
1 by Bag a wane of it, in theſe times : 2 16:4 


MOT; -ving 85 


en ry « Cato * 5 6 When the Romans Fe to . 
«1 che higheſt praiſe on a good man, they uſed to ſay he 
" underſtands agriculture well, and is an excellent huſ- 
« bandman; for this was eſteemed the greateſt and moſt 
“ honourable charaQter.” 
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Aying collected (ſays the hiſtorian) prodigious 
quantities of timber from the woods on the 


* banks of the Rhine, he built a fleet of 800 


„ ſhips, larger than the common barks, which 


he ſent to Britain, to bring corn from thence. 


„When this corn arrived, he ſent it up the 


© Rhine in boats, and furniſhed the inhabitants 
* of theſe towns and countries, which had been 
< plundered by the enemy, with a. ſufficient 
« quantity to ſupport them during the win- 
ter, to ſow their lands in the ſpring, and to 
« maintain them till next harveſt *.” From 


this account, it appears, that agriculture had 


been carried to great perfection in Britain, du- 


ring the proſperous period of the Roman go- 


vernment; but that, like all the other arts, it 


was affected by the decline of the Roman 
power, and was almoft extinguiſhed by the de- 


parture of that induſtrious people. This, how- 


ever, was not probably ſo much owing to the 


want of ſkill in the natives, who had no doubt 
been fully inſtructed in the art of huſbandry by 
the Nene before Weir departure, as to the 


cruel 


* As certain privileges were granted to thoſe who'built 
ſhips above a certain fize, it is probable that many of 
thoſe above mentioned would contain more than 10, ooo 
Roman modia, or upwards of 300 Engliſh quarters ; ſup- 


poſing 250 quarters to be the medium, the quantity ex- 


ported would amount to 200, ooo quarters. 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 
cruel and frequent incurſions of the Saxotis, 
Scots and Pits, who not only deftroyed the 
fruits of their labours, but alſo interrupted them 
in the exerciſe of their agricultural operations ; 
for we are told, that when they enjoyed f.ipite 
from war, and were allowed to cultivate their 
lands peaceably, the greateſt abundance of all 
kinds of grain was produced. _ 

After the arrival of the Saxons, the Britons 
were ſo frequently involved in wars, that they 
gradually loſt much of their {kill in agricalture, 
and were at laſt expelled from thoſe parts of the 
country that were moſt ſuſceptible of cultivation. 
Agriculture was indeed ſtill conſidered by the an- 
, cient Britons as an object of great importance, as 
appears from ſeveral falutary laws and regula- 
tions eſtabliſhed by them, for increafing the quan- 
tity and improving the quality of their arable 
grounds; yet it appears, that from the arrival 
of the Saxons in 449, to the landing of William 
Duke of Normandy in 1066, the huſbaridry of 
Britain ſunk to a very low ebb; and England, 
which in the time of the Romans was one of 
the greateſt granaries of Europe, was ſo ill cul- 
tivated by the Anglo Saxons, that in the moſt. 
favourable ſeaſons it yielded only a ſcanty pro- 
viſion for its inhabitants. The operations of agri- 
.culture were in general performed by ſlaves, 
who having no intereſt in the e en He * their 
labours, executed the tafks impofe 
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as may be ee in a very aan and 
fovenly manner. 


The conqueſt of England wy the Norman 


contributed greatly to revive a ſpirit for agricul- 


turæ improvements in Britain; in conſequence 
of that event, ſeveral thouſands of hufbandmen 
from the fertile and well-cultivated plains of 
Flanders, France and Normandy, ſettled in the 


| iſland; z and having obtained eſtates or farms, em- 


pleyed the ſame modes of cultivation that they | 
had practiſed in their native countries. Some of 


the Norman barons, in particular, were great im- 
provers of their lands, and are celebrated in bi- 


Rory for their {kill in agriculture. 
Summer- fallowing the lands, deſigned for 


| wheat; appears to have been a practice introdu- 


ced by the Normans, who no doubt improved the 
implements of huſbandry, which they found on 
the iſland at their arrival, and added greatly to 


the number. The carts, harrows, ſcythes, ſickles, | 
fails, &c. (from the figures of them {till remain- 


ing) appear to be nearly of the ſame conſtruc- 
tion with theſe now in uſe, and in two plates of \ 
Mr Strutt's complete view of manners, cuſtoms, 
Sc. of England, there are figures of ſeveral per- 
ſons engaged in mowing, reaping, threſhing and 
winnowing, in the manner of performing all 


which operations, there appears little difference 


from modern practice. From the deſcription of 


the Norman plough, it appears to have been very 
. * B ſmilar 


4 % INTRODUCTION. 
5 ſimilar to that uſed in the county of Norfolk at 
3 the preſent day. It is ſaid to have had two wheels, 
14 and but one ſtilt or handle, by which it was ma- 
is naged; and that in the light ſoil of Normandy, 
1's I it was commonly drawn by one or two oxen; but 
1 in che ſtrong ſoils of England a greater number 
4 was often neceſſarx. 
| i Thus after the N ormans had obtained a ſettle- 
1 ment in Britain, agriculture was much impro- 
5 ved, and carried on with a conſiderable degree 
pr of ſpirit. This happy progreſs, however, was 
85 completely interrupted by the diſaſtrous civil 
5 wars, between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
| when the unfortunate peaſants were no longer 
permitted to purſue their humble toils in peace, 
but were liable every moment to be called from 
the plough into the field of battle, either by a 
royal proclamation, or by the mandates of their 
arbitrary lords. Such multitudes were deſtroy- 
ed, by the accidents and fatigues of theſe moſt 


ſanguinary and long continued wars, and of thoſe 
which were carried on by Henry V. and his 
ſon, with a view of conquering France, that 
hands were wanting for the ne 34 
of huſbandry. _ Sy 
Hence aroſe thoſe loud complaints of he ſear⸗ 
city of labourers, and of the high price of la- 
bour, that introduced many laws, the object 
of which was to reduce and fix the price of la- 


bour, to compel men to become labourers, and . 
x | —_— 
C 


yet it has been attended with the moſt benefi- 
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Huſbandmen, and to reſtrain them from follow- 
ing other occupations ; but theſe ſevere laws, 
which ſo much infringed natural liberty, though 
a proof that the evils they were intended to re- 
move, were very ſenübly felt, r not the 
deſired effect. | 
The ſcarcity of labourers, and the increaſing 
ravages of war ſtill continuing, a great alteration 
in the ſtate of agriculture at laſt took place. 
The prelates, barons, and other great proprie- 
tors, kept extenſive tracts of land around their 
caſtles, which they cultivated by ſlaves and hired 
ſervants; but when many of their followers 
were cut off by war, and hired ſervants could 
Not be procured on reaſonable terms, theſe great 
landholders were obliged to incloſe their lands, 
for the purpoſe of paſturage. This practice of 
inclofing lands became pretty general. in Eng- 
land about the year 1450; and though introdu- 
ced from neceſſity, in conſequence of the de- 
population of the country, which had taken 
place by means of theſe long continued wars, 


dos EY 


cial effects, as it laid a foundation for many of 
theſe improvements in agriculture which have 
been introduced in later times. From that pe- 
riod to the beginning of the preſent century, or 9 
rather to the fortunate æra when a Union be- I 
tween the two kingdoms was happily effected, _— 
. agriculture ſeems to have remained ſtationary, . -oþ 


and 
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ind a or no improvements were attempted: 
Nor is this much to be wondered at; for who-- 
ever will read the hiſtory of thoſe times, will 
find, that the barons or great proprietors, inſtead 
of turning their attention to the improvement 
of their eſtates, employed themſelves in impro- 
ving the barbarous practice of ſhedding human 
blood, while agriculture, and the other uſeful 
arts, were allowed to languiſh and decline &. 
From the period when England and Scotland 
became one kingdom, agriculture, as well as ma- 
nufactures and commerce, began to revive, though 
two events which happened afterwards, . viz. the 
| Rebellions in 1715 and: 1745, operated for 
a time as a check upon the general intro- 
duction of a ſpirit for either. Indeed, it is on- 
1y fince the middle of the preſent century, that 
a ſpirit for extenſive improvements in agricul- 
ture has prevailed. That ſuch a ſpirit does now 
exiſt in all ranks connected with agriculture, and. 
that to a degree unknown in this iſland, ſince 
the departure of the Romans, is a truth eſtabliſh- 
ed beyond contradiction: It may therefore be 
deemed a happy preſage of the future agricul- 
tural improvements of theſe kingdoms, that at 
a period, like the preſent, ſo peculiarly. favour- 
able in this reſpect, a gentleman of rank and 
fortune t, nes the true e of en 
See Henry“ s Hiſtory of Great Bri itain. 0. 
F Sir mY ohn Sinclair, Bayonet 
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has come forward for the expreſs purpoſe of 
| calling the attention of this great nation to its 
moſt important concerns, namely, the improve- 
ment of its ſoil ; and that from his unremitting 
exertions, he has been called, in the moſt ho- 

nourable manner, to preſide at a Board *, com- 
| poſed of the firſt official and private characters; 
perſons equally diſtinguiſhed by high rank, abi- 
 lities, independent; fortune, and love of agricul- 
ture, from whoſe united exertions, under the 
auſpices of a Monarch and a Parliament, invari- 


| ably diſpoſed. to promote induſtry, and the per- 


manent increaſe of the wealth and proſperity of 
this iſland, the moſt beneficial conſequences 
may be expected to enſue. 

As the population of this kingdom has great- 
ly increaſed within theſe fifty years, it will. be 
readily allowed, that it becomes a duty incum- 
bent on the Legiſlature to exert every nerve, 
to procure an additional ſupply of food, for 
any increaſe of population which may be ex- 
_ pected to. take place; fo that events, ſuch as _ 
the late alarming emigrations from the High- 
lands and iſles of Scotland, which can never be 
mentioned without regret in the hiſtory of Bri- 
tain, and which were only put a ſtop to in con- 
ſequence of a ſtrong penal ſtatute, may never 
more appear in the annals of our country. By 
theſe emigrations, ſwarms of people were for 


VVV | ever 
The Board of Agriculture. Ys | 
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ever loſt to this nation, and doomed to ſeek in 


the wilds of America, that ſubſiſtence which it 
was then thought their native land could no 


x tonger afford them; whereas they might have 
remained uſeful and valuable members of the 

ftate, (many thouſands of them probably em- 
ployed fighting in the cauſe of their country), 


had the foſtering hand of Government been held 
out to detain them, and to point out the way by 


which they could, from their labours, have pro- 
cured food for themſelves and their families. 


It will ſcarcely be credited in future times, that 
at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, (when 
the commerce and manufactures of theſe king- 


doms had increaſed to an extent unknown in 


any former age; and at a period too, when 


there were ſeveral millions of acres of unculti- 
| vated lands in England and Scotland; nay, 
when there were a great many thouſand acres 


of waſte lands, the excluſive property of the 
Crown), that ſo many induftrious and faith- 


ful ſubjects (bred to agriculture), were forced 
to leave their native country, and ſeek the 
means of ſubſiſtence in a foreign land. At pre- 
ſent however, every lover of his. country con- 


templates with delight the proſpect which be- 


gins to open. Mankind, it is hoped, will learn . 
wiſdom from paſt experience ; and the legiſla- 
| tors 5 and proprietors of Great Britain will give 


008 
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ſuch encouragement to the hardy and induſtrious 
peaſant, as may preclude the neceſlity of future 
emigration. By making it his intereſt to re- 
main at home, to cultivate and improve his na- 
tive ſoil, they will increaſe the wealth, popula- 


tion, and general proſperity of theſe kingdoms, 


which, with all their faults and imperfections, 


have long been, and ſtill are, the ſubject of ad- 


. miration and aſtoniſhment to Turrouncing na- 
tions. 

The compiler of the following th not be- 
ing profeſſionally a man of letters, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to expreſs his ſentiments in that purity and 
. claſſical elegance of ſtyle for which many writers 
of the preſent times are diſtinguiſhed. But as he 


conceives it is the matter rather than the form, 


that conſtitutes the principal merit of a perform- 
ance of this nature, he flatters himſelf, that he 


is not altogether unqualified for the execution 


of the important work he has undertaken. For 
many years of his life, he has had occaſion to 
attend minutely to the modes of huſbandry prac- 


tiſed in South as well as North Britain; and in 


the courſe of his ſurveys in both, he has endea- 
voured to collect every ſort of information re- 


garding the preſent ſtate of ſtock and agricul- | 


ture, and to inveſtigate the plans to be adopted 
for future i improvements in either. 


In this effort, to illuſtrate a ſubject of the. © 
greateſt national importance, no pains have been 


| ſpared, 
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1 


ſider the thought, the labour, and the time he 
has beſtowed on this work, as amply rewarded, 
if he ſhall contribute in any degree to call the 


attention of his countrymen to this moſt inte- 


reſting and important ſubje& ; and that he will 
feel the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction, if his endea- 
vours ſhall meet the public approbation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAP. I. 


* 


| Natural nds acquired Advantages enjoyed by 
Great er in a of po 


IN this preliminary number, it is 3 to 
give a general view of the advantages which 
Great Britain enjoys, in regard to agriculture. 
Such a view, if well exhibited, muſt be no leſs 
pleaſing to every friend of his country, than pro- 
per, as an immediate introduction to a work 
which has for its object the ſlate and i improve- 
ment of agriculture i in chis iſland. Os 
, 20-5 | <4. 
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The natural and acquired advantages of Great 
Britain, in regard to agriculture, can only be de- 
monſtrated from a thorough knowledge of the 
country, and many - particulars reſpecting it. 
The compiler, uninfluenced by national preju- 
dices, ſhall treat only of facts conſiſtent with his | 


own information, or founded upon the authority 


of reſpectable writers. 

The iſland of Great Britain, 1 
England, Scotland, and Wales, (according to the 
beſt geographers), extends from 50% to 589 30 
north latitude. According to ſome who pretend 
to geometrical accuracy, the length of the iſland, 
from north to ſouth, in a direct line, is 632 miles 
Engliſh. From Doverhead, eaft, to the Lands- 


| end, weſt, it has been computed about 290 miles; 
but as, in ſtretching towards the north, the form 


of the iſland is very irregular, and in fome places 
much” contracted, allowanee wust on. made in 
calculating its dimenſions, - 

Fromacalculation made by Mr 8 ad- 


mired for its accuracy, England and Wales con- 


tain 31 548, oo0 acres, and Scotland 19,788,000 

acres; fo that England and Scotland hes er in ; 

2270 Ine n 

Such, in point of extent, 10 e Bain | 

bounded on the fouth, by the Englih Channel; 

on the caſt, 115 the German Ses 52 LINE Hotthy by 

1 1 the 

3 * See Campbells N 4 Surve ey, va L hay, ir. 
p. 47. and Vol. II. _ Pa 
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the Northern Ocean; ; on the weſt; by. the great 


Atlantic and St George's Channel, whi ich ſeparates 
it from Ireland ; having contiguous to its coaſts, 
eſpecially towards, the north and. weſt, many 
ſmall dependent iſles. As political writers have, 


in general, given a preference to inſular ſitua: 


tions, it may be ſuppoſed that Great Britain, 


8 from being an iſland, poſſeſſes advantages denied 
to continental lands. The natural, as well as 
acquired advantages of Britain, in regard to agri- 


culture, may be included under the e following 


heads en. ; 2) bs 06050 vital 7 jt 
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I. The climate on the 8 favourable 6 


vgriculture. TT Fr REO 


* 
þ 78 . 


II. The foil, its nature Sie vacietine e 


for raiſing crops of different kinds, and or rear- 


ing —— cattle, tc, 


III. Tenne cd of Great Britain, mod the 


diſpoſition. of the people at large, to labour and 
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1v. ene ben of Gent Britain being ſel 


| e the ſeat of war. 


V.. Nenne of the Britiſh government, which 


| . to every one the fruits of N 


VI. þ 
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| 4 VI. Bey, harbours, navi igable rivers, , canals, 

. turnpike-roads, r e 

2 VII. Means of improving the foil, which may 
* be obtained from the earth, ſea, lakes, &'c, ſuch 
FT as marl, der ſea-weeds, Lea land, and the like. 
4 VIII. Woodlands, pleats, G. producing, 
1 beſides ſhelter, timber for conſtructing "farm- 
| | u ee implements of uſbaridry, Ce. e 


— 42 „ & 
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IX. Relative fituation of Great Britain, in re- 
gard to other countries. e LRtT 


, ; ; 1 1 
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X. The flouriſhing manufactures, and im- 
menſe commerce of Great Britain, | . 
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SECTION I. 
The Climate, on the whole favourable to Agric | 
ture. | 


- T6 may be proper zto begin with climate, as 
"big the firſt natural advantage of every coun- 
try : That which 1s abſolutely. requiſite for ani- 
mal as well as vegetable life; that without 
which, ſoil and cultivation will wel little; for 
although ſoil may be improved with complets 
| ſuccels, climate cannot, to any confiderable- ex- 8 
tent. 
It is well en that beſides the garden 
 Ktuation of a country on the globe, other cir- 
cumſtances combine in forming its climate; 
ſuch as its elevation, proximity to oceans, ſeas, 
mountains, marſhes, ſoil, and the like; upon ſuch 
natural cauſes the climate of Britain depends, 
and from theſe receives its character. 
There are three diſtinct characteriſtics of our 
elimate, that cannot eſcape the obſervation of 
thoſe who have made it an object of attention, 
and from which its advantages or diſadvantages 
muſt appear: I/, Its mildneſs; 2d, Its variable- 
neſs; and, 3d, Thoſe Faun; ene on 
elmate. 7; 


Ihe firſt diſtinguiſhed Ra 1 the climate 
of Brizain | is mildneſs. | * 


| F 


2 
\\ 
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From the high degree of north latitude in 
which Britain is Placed, one would not at firſt 
ſuppoſe, that its air {ſhould be naturally mild; 
yet, on being compared with the temperature of 


#5. © $5 


it is certainly entitled to this ates The 
city of Moſoow, about half a degree ſouth of 
Edinburgh, is very different ; in point of climate; 
In the former. city, ſo rigorous 1s the winter, that 
it ĩs not uncommon for people to periſh. by.cald.; 
the lips, noſes, ears, and fingers of the inhabi- 
tants, are frequently froſt· bit and water thrown 
from a window falls on the ground in ie; Auch 
ſevere effects of cold may be ſaid to be unexpe- 
rienced in the latter city, or or in any port of the 
Hand F. 

The iſland of Newfoundlaud, a inge ck 
of the Britiſh, empire, lies in a lower latitude 
than England, and yet the extreme colds in 
winter, and the exceſſive heats i in ſummer, ren- 

| der it very diſagreeable to the inhabitants. Ber 

: The ſame. holds in regard to Canada, though 

| Stuatad in the 48 of north latitude. The = 

climate, in point of mildneſs, is not equal to 
that of the mother country. Nay, in point 
of: mildneſs, Britain excels lands on the. Conti- 
nent, which one would think ſhould have na- 
OWEN 1 a ſofter nne We hear with 
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ſurpriſe of the great falls of ſnow, the ſevere 
and long continued froſts, the ſudden tranſition 
from theſe to ſultry heats, exceſſive rains, de- 
ſtructive hurricanes, and tremendous thunder 
forms, lightnings, and earthquakes, which 
ſcourge thoſe countries, whoſe inhabitants we — 
are ready to envy on account of their favourable 
climate; while, unconſcious of our own happineſs 
in this reſpect, we little think, that, in general, 
we breathe a purer air, untainted by noxious va- 
pours, and fiery particles, that engender diſeaſe - 
and death. In winter too, our bodies are ſeldom 
fo cramped with cold, or in ſummer ſo relaxed 
| by heat, as to unfit us for paſtime or labour. 
This fingular felicity of Britain, as to climate, 
may be accounted for, from its connection with 
the ocean. That immenſe body, from being al- 
ways in motion, from never freezing, and from 
conſtantly, inhaling the rays of the ſun, poſſeſſes 
a conſiderable degree of natural warmth. Of 
conſequence the vapours exhaled from the ſc, | 
dy the action of the fun, and which neceſſarily 9 
partake of the fame warmth, when they mingle = 
with our atmoſphere, muſt ſoften the coldneſs of 
the air. This is effected more eſpecially by the 
ſouth-weft winds, which are ' prevalent in Bri- 
tain. Theſe, by the time they have-croffed the 
Atlantic, and reached our coaſts; muſt be charged 
with thoſe nutritive falts and genial vapours, 
I which, being impregnated with the colder air 1 
I 88 Ex 8 
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of Britain, Sand in gentle Jews and rains that 


| fertilize the ſoil. The ſame holds, though not 


in an equal degree, in regard to the wind that 
blows from the north : Though colder than the 
weſt wind, in as much as it proceeds from coun- 
tries nearer the Pole, yet, in paſſing over the 
ocean, it embibes a portion of its warmth; and 
when it reaches Britain, is comparatively warm- 


er than when eroſſing the frozen mountains of 


the north. Hence, the reaſon why ſnow ſeldom 


lies above a few days on the lands adjacent to 


the ſea-coaft ; hence too, the influence of ſea- 


' breezes, operating with other internal cauſes, 


namely, the natural fertility and warmth of the 


foil, the extenſive woods and plantations, with 


thoſe canals and rivers that carry off ſuperfluous 
water, the hi gh ſtate of cultivation, the many 
cities, towns, villages, houſes, and animals, all 
combine in tempering the climate of Britain; ; 

in ſo much, that it cannot be ſaid that, in any 


part of the iſland, (high lands excepted), the 


elimate is ſo intemperate, as to prevent graſs 
growing, grain ripening, or the inhabitants from 


enjoying the comforts of life. 


Upon the whole, it appears, that a happy con- | 


' currence of circumſtances, renders the climate of 
Britain milder than that of other countries, 


which, from their local ſituation on the globe, 
might be expected. * enjoy a more deſirable 
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The ſecond diſtinct feature of our climate, is 
variableneſs. Like the ocean, that encompaſſes 
the iſland, our climate has been repreſented as 
inconſtant, unſettled, varying in the ſpace of a 


few hours, from dry to moiſt, from heat to cold, 


from clear to cloudy, and from the moſt pleaſant 


ſerenity, to all the violence of tempeſt. He 
muſt indeed be an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the 
climate of Great Britain, who can give it a prefe- 


rence in point of uniform ſteadineſs, to the cli- 


mates of ſome continental countries. It muſt 
be admitted, that Britain does not enjoy that 


permanency of clear and warm weather, nor 
that agreeable viciſſitude of ſeaſons peculiar to 


ſome kingdoms ; nor is this poſſible, without the 
ſubverſion of thoſe laws, which regulate ſeaſons 


and their changes. Upon the principles already 


laid down, it is obvious, that the iſland of Great 


Britain, waſhed upon three fides by immenſe 


** 


bodies of water, muſt neceſſarily be affected 


thereby; and it is impoſſible, that its climate 


- + ſhould be fo uniformly ſteady as that of other 
countries, ſituate in the centre of a vaſt conti- | 


nent, and ſheltered by ranges . of mountains, 


from the frequent inclemencies of winds and 


W nts | 
To ſuch natural 8 mak be afribed the 


ſudden and frequent variations of our climate, 
felt at times, ſo uncomfortable by the natives; 
and which draw from thoſe habituated to more 
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| dent chers heavy complaints unt ou 
_ atmoſphere. . 


Theſc inveguicicles of Hints, bose at. 
agreeable, lay a foundation for advantages more 
ſubſtantial than any that reſult from a more 
pleaſant and ſteady temperature of the air. It is 
not in countries where the ſeaſons of heat and 
cold, wind and rain are periodical, or where the 
greateſt regularity of climate takes place, that 
mankind are moſt vigorous, . or the fruits of the 
earth moſt perfect. There is a ſameneſs of cli- 
mate, as well as of other things that is pre- 


judicial to man. Beſides, the air from being 


long acted upon by heat or cold, moiſture or 
dryneſs, is put into a ſtate no leſs unfriendly to 
vegetable, than animal tribes. But in Britain, 


the air, from being refined and quickened by 
the frequent changes it undergoes, is in little 


9 of being affected by ſuch cauſes· 
In ſpring, it muſt be admitted, that the coun- 
2155 is frequently drenched with rain, and the ſeed- 
time, of courſe, interrupted. But, exceffive as the 
rains ſometimes are, their bad effects are gene- 
rally prevented by the keen ſhiarp winds and "iy 


- air that quickly follow; in ſo much, that a fer 


days after, it cannot be known that ſuch wet. 
ther had prevailed. It accordingly ſeldom: hap- | 
- pens in Britain, that the active huſbandman is 
prevented by the inconſtaney of the weather, 
ae l the land, at ſowing the ſeed in 
. ſeaſon: 
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* fonſon: ; ſeldom is that ſeed killed in the earth, 


5 7 "of when ſprung, withered in its tender blade, 
either by untimely froſt, 'or inclement winds. - 
In ſummer, the verdure of our hills, and lu- 
Kuxiancy of our crops, are ſeldom blaſted by a 
long continuance of dry ſcorching weather, or 
immoderate falls of rain. Sunſhine and ſhade, 


genial warmth and moiſture, ſucceed in grateful 


variety, and render our ſummer no leſs delight- 
ful to man than friendly to vegetation. 


The climate in harveſt reſembles that of 


| ſpring, the weather ſuddenly ſhifting from ri- | 


pening ſhowers. and mild ſunſhine, to heavy 
clouds and ſudden burſts of rain, that ſeem to 


_ threaten the promiſed harveſt. Yet often when 
the heart of the huſbandman is ready to de- 


ſpond, he beholds the ſeaſon return in all its 


. beauty, and has reaſon to acknowledge with gra- 
ttitude the truth, that ſeed-time and harveſt have 
not failed. 105 


From autumn to the end of thorns, the cli- 


| mate of Britain is moſt variable, and its incon- 


ſtancy is the more ungrateful, from the payne: 


.ced period of the ſeaſon. Then the days, as 
well as nights, are liable to frequent changes, 


veering between froſt and thaw, ſnow and rain, 


15 _ glearneſs and fogs ; ; while often obſcure and 


joyleſs rains deſcend, which deform the face of 


nature, and depreſs the ſpirit of man: yet it 
5 ſhould be remembered, tes theſe rains fall at x . 


WE 
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1 18 when the fruits as the year 3 are ſecured, 
when nature repoſes (with the huſbandman) after 
labour, and when, from the ſhortneſs of the day, 
little can be done without, and men are s 
ſed to enjoy comfortable ſociety within doors. 
Pnhiloſophers alſo maintain, that our rains, 1 
: conſequence of proceedin g more immediately 
from the ocean, are more pure and more im- 
pregnated with ſalts, than the rains which fall 
in moſt other countries; and though ſometimes 
_ falling in prodigious 17 yer tend to- ws 
tilize the ſoil. - | 

The climate of Britain i in wines; rc of 
the ſame variableneſs that diſtinguiſhes it in other 
feaſons. Sometimes the weather is open, and mild: 
at other times froſt ſets. i in, and is ſucceeded by 
heavy falls of ſnow, which cover, for weeks, the 
ſurface of the earth. However much the inha- 
bitants may then ſuffer from the inclemency of 
cold, it it generally underſtood, that the effects 
of froſt and ſnow are, upon the whole, friendly 
to vegetation. Froſt, by expehding the water 
or moiſture contained in the ſoil, ſeparates the 
particles of earth from each other, and thus 
renders the ſoil more looſe, tender and friable, 
than it would have otherwiſe been. This holds, 


17 eſpecially in regard to tough clay, upon which 

1 Bey froft acts with a ſalutary effect, by reducing its 
=. ſtubborn nature, and rendering it more fit for 
. 8 0 The hed: 0 e in Britain 
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during winter, tend in various ways to fer- 
tilize the ſoil. Our winter ſnows, by covering 
the roots of vegetables, ſuch as rye, wheat, c. | 
preſerve them from the killing colds of the at- 
moſphere. By ſnow covering the ſurface of the 
earth, its heat is cheriſned. Upon the princi- 
pules of thoſe who make oil the food of plants, 
ſnow muſt neceſſarily be a great fertilizer of the 
ſoil from the oily particles it contains. Beſides, 
ſnow when it melts, moiſtens, and ſeparates the 
ſoil, which had been bound up by the froſt; and, 
as its water tends to putrefaction, it muſt,.inde- 
| | pendently of the nitrous particles with which it 
is ſuppoſed to be pruned, be greatly in fa- 
-vour of vegetation®, | 
Here, too, it is worthy of. e chat mis 
variableneſs of elimate tends to confirm the 
; health of the natives, and to render them vigo- 
rous and active, capable of enduring fatigue, and 
leſs liable to be affected by ſudden tranſitions; 
from heat to cold, from ſerene to tempeſtuous 
_ weather, than the people of other countries. In 
fine, if the climate of Britain be leſs agreeable , 
than ſome others, it has more variety; and to 
ſuch as may be diſpoſed to complain of its ink 
conſtaney, it may be obſerved in the words of 
Charles I. who had the experience of many cli- 
mates, That there is no country in Europe, 
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The third exjterion of the aw of Britain 


is its productions. From theſe the excellence 


or the defects of climate muſt be aſcertained. 


Theſe are evidences to which a ſafe appeal 


may be made. They are not like natural 


cauſes, liable to be miſtaken or miſrepreſent- 
ed, but are open to the inſpection of all. The . 


productions dependent on elimate are plants, 


flowers, trees, grain of all kinds, nay, animals, 


ſuch as men, horſes, cattle, ſheep, fc. Upon a 


flair compariſon of theſe with fimilar productions 
of other climates, a juſt eſtimate of the excel- 


lence of the en 1 Great * A We * 
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It is dae that there: are uin of various kinds 


that eannot arrive at maturity in Britain. Some 
natives of the Torrid Lone, when imported here, 


quickly languiſ and die; others, when intro- 


duced with much foſtering care, may thrive for 
a ſeaſon, yet from the influence of the air are 


ſoon ſtinted in their growth, and degenerate.. 
But ſuch fruits in general contribute only in a 
ſmall degree to the ſubſiſtence of thaſe who en- 


Joy them, and may be regarded rather as n f 


ries than neceſſaries of life. | 


Nheat, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, rye, 10 | 


ee ſwine, poultry, c. are the great articles 
ee conſtitute the food of n man; n os 
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our climate is calculated to Nee in plenty 


and perfection. 


If any judgment may be formed of our . 


mate, from the natives of the iſland, a fair op- 
portunity is preſented, to expatiate with a par- 
donable vain glory c on the . * the Bri- 
tiſh climate. 


In regard to the 1 3 e agi- 


lity, and other endowments characteriſtic of 
man, no where under the canopy of heaven are 
to be found people that indicate a more favour. 
able clime. Where are men more handſome, 

and of an appearance more -athletic? As for 
the women, they are not ſurpaſſed by thoſe of 


any country, in beauty and fine proportions. 


Where are human beings that exhibit the ſpecies 


in nobler traits or a fairer aſpect? Where are 


mortals liable to fewer diſeaſes, more active, har- 


dy and longer lived? Under what climate has 
the human mind more exerted its powers? 


Where has a government more excellent been 
realized? Where has religion been adopted in 
greater purity ? In what country have greater 


kings ruled, wiſer ſtateſmen planned, heroes 


more illuſtrious fought, patriots more diſintereſt- 
ed bled? Where have we beheld philoſophers 


more profound, genius more acute, taſte more 


delicate, wit more refined, diſcoveries greater in 


art and ſcience? * | 
In 
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In Wend to the 16wer. tne that are na- 


| tives of Britain, it may be affirmed with truth, 
that they are not inferior to thoſe of the ſame 


kind in any country. Where are horſes, ef 
greater ſtrength and ſwiftneſs to be found ? 
Where breeds of cattle, ſheep, ſwine, poultry, 
wild fowl, game, me the * ſuperior to thoſe 
in Britain? e i 


* 


But without tlic 1 on. a. a ſubject 


which it is not eaſy to touch, without a ſecret 


conſcious pride, it ſhall only farther be obſer- 


ved, that if climate has an influence in forming 
a national character, and if from the latter any 


concluſion. may be drawn as to the character of- 
the former, ſure no climate may be pronounced 
better adapted for man, as well as the lower ani- 
mals, than that of Great Britain. IK 
Upon the whole, from the comparative wild. 5 


neſs of our climate, from its varieties, by no 
means unfriendly to vegetation, and the perfec- 
tion of fruits, and from the productions which 
depend on climate, it appears, that in regard to 


this firſt and great natural advantage of a coun- 
try, Great Britain has been highly favoured. 
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SECTION II. 


| The Soil * Great Britain, its . and Varie- 
dies, favourable for raiſing Crops of different 
| kinds, and for erm, H lorſer, Cattle, &c. 


In Great Britain, an iſland of ena dem bie * 


tent, and diverſified i in point of ſurface, a great, 
variety of ſoils may naturally be expected. N 
0 enumerate all the different ſoils which run I 
into one another by imperceptible ſhades, or to 
analyſe with a chemical exactneſs their com- 
55 ; ponent parts, or to pretend. to explain how theſe 
| operate towards vegetation, isnot neceſſary for the 
point in view. It is ſufficient to know, that the \ 
following ſoils, which prevail throughout Britain, 
are calculated to produce in abundance thoſe 
_ wholeſome fruits requiſite for the ſupport of the 
inhabitants, viz. vegetable mould, as black, gray, 
brown and red, varying from a dry, light, ſandy 
07 gravelly ſoil, to a deep, ſtrong, rich, loamy 
Ko _. earth, clays of various kinds, &c. Sc Xx. The beft 
proof of the excellence of ſuch ſoils, is an appeal x 
do their productions. | | B 
1 3 . 33 In = 
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In no country do vegetables make noblerr 
ſhoots than in Great Britain. In no land can: 
be found richer herbage, more luxuriant 

fields of corn, grain of a ſuperior quality, parti- 
: cular fruits of a more delicious flavour, flowers 
more variegated, plants more. healthy, trees of 
the garden. or foreſt kind more. flouriſhing and 
5 hardy. 5 f 
That perſon nn be inſenſible of the beauties | 
of the vegetable world, diſplayed in ſweeteſt pro- 
fuſion, who can ſurvey many of the counties in 
England, and ſeveralof thoſe diſtricts in Scotland, 
which reſemble for ſoil and productions well cul- 
tivated gardens, without feeling the Juſtneſs of 
| the deſcription of the Poet : N | 
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7 Happy e : 
Rich is thy ſoil, and e clime; 
Thy ſtreams unfailing in the ſummer's drought; 

« Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks; thy vallies float 
« With golden waves: And on thy mountains floeka- 
« Bleat numberleſs; while roving round their ſides, 

| « Bellow the blackening herds in luſty droves: 

„ Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 

5 « Againſt the mower's ſcythe. On every hand 
yy villas ſhine, Thy country teems with wealth.” 
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In a word, the productions of our wil may vie 
with thoſe of the ſame kind in any country, and 
evince, that the ſoil which nature has conferred 
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on Rain, is ſcarcely inferior to that of the moſt 
fertile countries of Europe. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that 3 
Banding the many excellent varieties of ſoil in 
Britain, the proportion of poor and barren 
d oil greatly predominates. Whoever has made 
the tour of the iſland, muſt have perceived this. 
The many neglected ſpots that in the richeſt 
counties deform the landſcape; the immenſe 
tracts of barren and dreary heaths which are ſeen 
in ſome parts of England and Wales, but more 
eſpecially in the Highlands of Scotland; the 
ſtupenduous piles of bare and rocky moun- 
tains, that exhibit the appearance of ſterility in 
the extreme, induce the traveller to form con- 
.clufions by no means e to the charac- 

ter of the ſoil of this iſland. 
But Britain is not n in this reſpect, — 
There is no country of great extent in which 
„ uniform rich ſoil prevails. In all, irregular, bro- 
ken and mountainous regions, with a ſimilar 
proportion of good and bad ſoil are to be found 
| as in Britain; even in kingdoms, ſaid to be 
* bleſſed in regard to ſoil, vaſt tracts of ſandy, 
1 mooriſh, marſhy, and other uppreguive: lands, 

| are to be ſeen. - 

© It is impoſſible, that all parts of the earth 


d ſhould be equally fruitful, or equally well culti- 
d wated; and. it is wrong to conclude, that thoſe 
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parts of the earth, left of neceſſity i in a a ſtate of 
nature, are aſtleſs | 

The dry and chearleſs waſte, the 2 moun- 
tain, the naked rock, and inacceſſable cliff, are 
no longer regarded as blanks in the map of Bri- 
tain. Theſe are not now appropriated entirely to 
animals of chaſe, or fowls which furniſh _ 
for the ſportſman. 

Their value has of late begun to be aſcertain. 
ed. It is now found, that theſe regions, to 
appearance. barren, contribute their ſhare to 
the wealth and population of Britain, as well 

. as lands of the richeſt ſoil. This is confirmed 
=”... by the many thouſands of cattle and ſheep, -and | 
hardy horſes, reared in ſome of the weſtern 
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Ls diſtricts of England, the mountains of Wales, 
. and the Highlands ef Scotland, which form 
_ an immenſe ſtaple commodity, and many of 
—_ .. which are annually carried to markets in the 


cultivated parts of the kingdom. Theſe may be 
regarded as the unfailing productions of the ſoil 

of the rugged and waſte parts of the iſland, and 
they bid fair to rival for excellence, what has 
or can be brought from bömilar e in oy” 
other country in Europe. = 
Although, from the Wai 05 ihe foil in 

ſome places, as well as from its elevated and j inac- 
ceſſable | ſituation in others, a great portion of 
Britain, muſt probably for ever remain in a ſtate 
of . yet there i is no reaſon to complain of 
want | 
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want of ſoil for the purpoſe of agriculture, when 
it is conſidered how many thouſand acres of ex- 
cellent land, highly ſuſceptible of cultivation, 
are as yet untouched by the plough through- 
out the kingdom; neither can it form any ob- 
jection againſt the ſoil of Britain, that ſuch ne- 
glected ſpots cannot be converted into corn- 
fields without labour and expence. 'No ſoil will 
produce ſpontaneouſly. rich crops. Even the 
: _ * boaſted ſoil of America can only 'be brought to 
6 yield in abundance by the expenditure of labour 
| and money; and were our farmers and peaſant- 
| ry at home, as indefatigably induſtrious in drain- 
: Þ ing, clearing, and dreſſing the waſte lands, which 
—- require ſuch operations, as the poor emigrants, 
who have been deluded abroad by romantic 
8 ſchemes of wealth, a happy change would ſoon 
3 be viſible on the face of the country. The bar- 
> 


ren mountain would be covered with verdure, 
and the putrid marſh converted into corn-fields. 
7Y Experience ſhows, that the improvements which 
We -- | induſtry is capable of working on the ſoil are 
R very Heat; even the moſt indifferent ſoil max 
„ be forced to change its nature, and become 
highly productive. This is obvious to all who 


15 | have remarked the lands in the neighbourhood 
- of many towns and villages, where frequently 
15 the moſt plentiful crops are beheld on ſpots, 
. which, previous to the labours of induſtry, could 
f ſupport no vegetable. It has been remarked, 
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that thoſe counties in England the moſt barren 
in point of ſoil are in fact the beſt cultivated 
and the moſt productive, by affording incentives 
to that degree of induſtry and art, which the 
cultivators of more fertile ſoils, that yield al- 
moſt ſpontaneouſly the richeſt fruits of nature, 
have little cocaſion to exert. Inſtead then of 
repining that every acre of Great Britain is not 
equally fertile, it is the duty of every man to 
cultivate that portion aſſigned him, in the aſſu- 
rance, that there is hardly any ſpot which may 
not he meliorated by induſtry, and from which a 
ine . Weib obtained. n 
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The Populouſneſs of Great Britain, and the diſpo- 
_ ſition of the People at Large to labour and In- 
- 


In every nation, improvements-in agriculture 
depend. much on the diſpoſition of the people 
at large to labour and induſtry. When the 
inhabitants are ſo few as to be unequal to the due 
cultivation of the ſoil, agriculture muſt be neceſ- 
farily checked in its progreſs, When the people 
in a nation, though ſufficient in point of numbers, 
are indolent, or averſe to rural labour, improve- 
ments in agriculture will be flow ; but when 
they are numerous, active, and inclined to la- 
bour, it is reaſonable to conclude, that agrirul- 
ture, if not prevented by caſual ee, will 
flouriſh, 15 

The population of Great Britain, which has 
increaſed prodigiouſly of late, is at preſent reck- | 
- oned about ten millions &. Of theſe many are 
no e in the army op. DAVY 5 5 _ in 


Our 


* In an after chapter of this work, ws wull ave OCCAn- 
ſion to. aſcertain this more tener, and from the 
heſt authorities. 
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our dany e commerce and ate. 


| tures, and many in the operations of huſbandry. 


From the increaſing demands for men in every 
occupation, joined to the confiderable emigra- 


tions from this to foreign lands, ſome may ap- 
prehend, that hands for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture will be wanting. In former times, had ſo 
man been abſtracted from the plough, there 


would have been ground for ſuch apprehenſions. 


But it ſhould be remembered, that not only la- 
bour, but the number of neceſſary labourers in the 


various departments of huſbandry, have of late 


been much reduced. Perhaps one third of thoſe 


who a century ago were kept drudging in the 
clumſy operations of huſbandry, can now be 


ſpared for the buſineſs of arg ede com- 
merce, or the profeſſion of arms. | 


The preſent crifis evinces the truth of this. 


Though many thouſands have in the courſe of 


the laſt two years been called to act as ſoldiers, 


it does not appear that agriculture has languiſhed | 


for a want of labouring fervants, nor that com- 


— 


plaints to this effect have been heard from the | 
farmer. The preſent exigencies of the State, 


ſnew the reſources of Britain, in regard to men; 


and it is not with this as with many other coun- 


tries, where a great national exertion cannot be 
made without checking the progreſs of agricul- 


ture, producing a famine, aud 3 925 5 


A But 
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But a ſufficient ſtock of ſervants for every pur; | 


poſe of huſban andry, is an advantage enjoyed by 


Great Britain, not more favourable to the in: 
tereſts of agriculture than the character of its 


peuſuntry. Under the deſignation of peaſantry, 
may de included all, who, in the country, hold 
| houſts' and lands of proprietors, or by ſub- 
leaſe; and who, though they may employ labour - 
ing ſervants, yet, from neceſſity or choice, ap- 


ply themſelves chiefly to rural affairs, and who 
may be literally ſaid to earn their bread by the 
ſweat of their brow. Theſe, in every civilized 
ſtate, are a great body, and though not the moſt 


| ſplendid, form a very important link in the chain 


of ſociety. Upon theſe, depen ds the real great 
neſs or wealth of a nation; By theſe, its proſperi- 


tp or ruin is determined. When theſe are well I 
affected to their condition, external enemies may 
de repelled, an and internal reduced, while im- 


provements in the uſeful arts will go on. But, 
if the peaſantry of a country be diffarisfied, the 
bond of ſocial concord is broken; and under 


ſuch cireumſtances, nee muſt neceſſarily” 
decline. | 


No kingdom of the ſame extent can boaſt of 
a more numerous and reſpectable peaſantry than 


Britain. Satisfied, in general, with that lot which 
Providence has affigned to them, they aſpire not 


beyond their ſphere ; while for ſobriety, honeſty | 


"on induſtry, they age ſurpaſſed by none. Theſe 
. e 3 
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8 


5 diſpoſitions they have obtained; 3 from the 
examples Which their anceſtors ſet before them, 
partly from their education, or the ſtrong hold 
that the principles of religion and morality have 
taken of their minds. And the happy tendency 
of ſuch diſpolitions, to form their characters as 
men, no leſs than 1 improvers of the foil, muſt be 
obvious. By a regard for honeſty. they are re- 
ſtrained from acts of fraud and injuſtice, ſo de- 
trimental to civil improvements. From a diſpo- 
fition to ſobriety, they are preſerved from thoſe 

exceſſes which waſte time, health and. ſubſtance. 
From a diſpoſition to toil, they are prompted to 
cultivate and i improve the grounds which they 
occupy, to ſave the expence of hired ſervants, 
they train their children to work; and, thus 
lay up a fund for ſupporting, themſelyes in the. 


Tu decline of life:. 


It muſt be admitted, that 10 en = 
Britain are attached to the ancient modes of 
| huſbandry; and are not inclined to adopt new me- 
thods. But though flow-to follow, they will fol- | 
low, in the ſure track of improvement, When 
thoroughly convinced, that in ſo doing, their 
intereſts will be effectually promoted. For it 


a may be affirmed, with truth, of them, t that they. 


have ſenſe to diſcover, and reſolution to adhere, 
ſteadily to their real intereſts. Accordingly, every 
friend of agriculture muſt obſerve with pleaſure, 


* that of late the e ie Britain have, 
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begun to give up their old- faſhioned and i imper- 
fect mode, by adopting in its ſtead that more 
perfect ſyſtem which proprietors have recom- 
mended, and enlightened. farmers reduced to 
practice. Now, they begin to diſcern the ad- : 
vantages td be obtained from a regular rotation 
in cropping, and the uſes of green crops. They. 
_ Tikewiſe diſcern the propriety of preparing the 
ſoil for various kinds of crops, by cleaning, drain- 
ing, fallowing and manuring. Nay, a taſte for 
| cleanlineſs of perſon and dreſs, no leſs than for 
comfortable houſes, and good living, with the 
conveniencies of life, has begun to appear among 
_ the peaſantry, in many parts of Britain, which | 


is a ſure indication of progreſſive improvement, 


and muſt naturally excite a ſpirit of Induſtry ir in 5 
- thoſe among whom it prevails, rs 
At the preſent juncture, when the ſubjects of | 
one ſtate are in danger of being injured with the 
madneſs which reigns in other ſtates; when ma- 
ny, carried away by equaliſing ideas chat corre- - 
ſpond not with any poſſible ſtate of human ſo- 
Clety, manifeſt diſpoſitions unfriendly to law, 
good government, ſubordination, and improve- 
ments of every kind, it is certainly becoming the 
Britiſh Legiſlature and the landed intereſt, to 
cheriſh and ſupport the peaſantry, who ſhew 
themſelves attached no leſs to the ſoil than to the 
Government of the country, and who defire 
* to lead ſober, Honeſt and peaceable lives, 
in 
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in the exerciſe of thaſe virtues, which p prove ſhow. 


to be good men 9 and good ſubjects. 
It would þe 1 improper to conclude this egen, 


15 without obſerving, that Great Britain i is not more 
| indebted to its populouſneſz, and the character 


of its peaſantry, for improvements in agriculture, | 
than. it is to the character and diſpoſitions of its 
nobility, gentry, yeomanry, and reſpectable far- 
mers. Theſe certainly, in their ſeveral ſpheres, | 

have all contributed greatly to bring agriculture | 
to its preſent highly improved ſtate. Had not 


theſe perſevered in leading the way, the peaſantry 


could never have followed. The former poſ- 
ſeſling intelligence and the command of money. 
have it in their power to make theſe experi- 
ments, which, in the end, tend to real j improve- 
ments in agriculture ; - while, at the ſame time, 
they can ſuggeſt and inculcate .on their tenants 
thoſe regulations and modes of huſbandry which 
experience has proyed to be moſt adyantageous, 
Nay, they can do n more. They may encourage 
and ſupport ſuch as manifeſt a laudable ſpirit of 

induſtry and improvement, and diſcountenance 


all who ſhew a contrary - diſpoſition. Much, 


no doubt, has been done of late in this way, by 
ſome great proprietors. They have ſet an ex- 
ample, and exhorted and encouraged their te- 
nantry to adopt that ſyſtem which is judged the 
beſt; and it muſt be pleaſing to ſuch, to find 
- that theix la dane cafearours are not in vain. 
"The, 
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The yeomanry in England, and the reſpect- 
able farmers in Scotland, who form a middle 
link between the peaſantry and the great pro- 
prietors, ſoon imbibed the ſpirit which ſhewed 
itſelf in their ſuperiors, and, even now, rival 

them in agricultural improvements. But as in 

the ſequel there will be occaſion to mark the 
particular improvements ef this liberal and en- 
. claſs, we ſhall take our leave of them 
at preſent, by obſerving, that the happy change 
in the mode of huſhandry, with the improve- 
ments made of late in agriculture, have in a 
great meaſure been owing to their adopting 


with alacrity the ſyſtem recommended by gentle- 
men of rank and fortune. | | 
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Seat of War... ona. eie © woody 


* R, | though 5 juftifiable a and.x ne- 


| ceſlary, i is an evil that every friend of mankind 
muſt deplore. Whatever good in the end may re- 


ſult from war, in its nature it implies a ſuſpenſion 
of that amity and thoſe kind offices which ſhould 


eyer ſubſiſt among all the children of the ſame 


parent. Even, when carried on, as it generally 
now is, on principles 1 more bumane and reaſon- 


able than in former times, Kill war has in its 
train fire and ſword, Violence and deſtruction. 


For though contending parties may be ſuppoſed 


to be animated by no outrageous hatred towards 
each other, and have no defire to break through 
_ _ ..- thoſe general laws which civilized nations, when 


in a ſtate of war, have impoſed on themſelves, 
yet men, when exaſperated by the carnage of 
their friends, or. intoxicated with victory, fre- 
quently violate the ſacred rights of humanity, 
and perpetrate deeds of injuſtice, ſapine 5 


murder, too ſhocking to relate. 


War, when carried on in the gentleſt manner, 


is very adverſe to the peaceful art of agriculture. 
For, in that country which happens to be the 
5 ſeat of war, the huſbandman may be either ne- 


ceſſitated 


— 
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: cefſitated to take up arms, to repel the foe, or, 
he may be required. to hold himſelf in a ſtate of 
requiſition on the event of any diſaſter befalling 
the armies of his country "I ſhould his perſon- 
al ſervices be diſpenſed with, the exigencies of 
| the ſtate may exact from him extraordinary con- 
ttibutions of money, carriages, corn, and. other 
neceſſaries. But theſe are not the greateſt evils. 


. that the farmer has to ſtruggle with, when war 


rages in that country of which he i is an inhabi- 
tant. 
It cannot be expected chat an enemy ſhould | 
treat him more kindly than his friends. If he 
is liable to be laid under contributions by the 
ä latter, he may lay his account with more diſa- 
greeable exactions from the former. Invading 
| armies muſt unavoidably experience the want of 
certain neceſſaries, with which they cannot be 
; regularly ſupplied from their own country. And, 
When in want of theſe, it is not eaſy for their 
leaders, however much inclined, to prevent them 
from ſeizing the property of individuals. Nay, | 
_ armies, friendly as well as hoſtile, are frequent- | 
ly reduced to ſuch circumſtances, as to be under 
_the neceſſity, for the ſake of their own preſerva- 
5 tion, to deſtroy or carry off the goods of the far- 
mer. To check the progreſ of an invading foe, 
i i deemed at times, good policy to lay waſte 
the country, that by a leſs evil a er may be 
: evented. ACER eels; 85 5 
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War in any country, neceſarily involves in' 


it a ſtate of alarm and inſecurity, and militates 
greatly againſt thie intereſts of agriculture; When 
the quiet of the huſbandman is broken by the 
vnuſual fi ght of foreign foes, and bodies of armed 
men, and his flelds occupied by military en- 
campments, with little ardour can he carry on 
his operations of huſbandry. He has ſmall en- 
couragement to ſow, when he knows not whe- 
ther he ſhall reap, and little inducement to rear 
cattle, when they are liable to be ſeized on by 
violent hands. The more opulent he is, the 

more he finds himſelf in danger of being pilla- 
ged. He regards poverty as the beſt ſecurity for 
his life, and living unmoleſted; Haraffed bß 
inceſſant fears about his property, his life, and 
the ſafety of all that he holds dear; uncertain 
of the event of war, or what revolutions his 
country may experience, he exiſts in a ſtate of 


painful ſuſpence, and neglects the improvement 


of his farm, which formerly conftituted hie 
great ſtudy and delight. '' 
To the alarms and calamities of war, the Bri- 


tiſh farmer has long been happily a ſtranger. | 


This moſt defirable exemption he enjoys from 
Britain being an iſland; and from the union of 
the two kingdoms, which were once ſo hoſtile 
to each other. Previous to this, when England 
and Scotland ſubſiſted as ſeparate and indepen - 
dent nations, Britain, during many ages, was 
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che almoſt inceſſant theatre of nangtarsl and rui- 
nous wars, But, from the æra of the Union of 


the two kingdoms,” which has been attended 


with the moſt beneficial conſequences, it is well 
known that no war has exiſted in Britain, ex- | 
cepting two: rebellions, which were ſoon extin- 


guiſhed, and which, though fatal to many indi- 
viduals, yet, upon the whole, conduced to the 
public good. For by theſe the ſtability of the 
preſent government was proved. Men of all 
ranks, in both. kingdoms, were diſpoſed to profit 

| from paſt errors, to bury in oblivion paſt animo- 


ities, and to mingle together, independently of 
national diſtinctions, as one people, firmly at- 


tached to one king, and one government. 


The inhabitants of Great Britain have ach- 
dingly, for half a century, enjoyed undiſturbed = 
quiet. Though the nation, during that period, 


has been engaged in frequent wars, this iſland 


bas remained at reſt: Theſe. wars, being 
either carried on in the extremities of the em- 
pire, upon the continent of Europe, or upon the 
ocean, that element ſo friendly to the Britiſh, and 
upon. which their proweſs has for ages been moſt 


eminently diſplayed. Even at this day, when _ 
the nations on the continent alternately experi- 


ence the miſeries of war, Britain lifts its head in | 
the ocean, as the iſland of peace, and as the a- 
ſylum of the perſecuted. In this ſeaſon of alarm 


to the nations, ſtill the Britiſh farmer may, and 


vox. I. „ | eyen 
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even now does proſecute his uſeful labours, with- 
out any cauſe to make him afraid. Under the 
auſpices of Heaven, favouring the great nation- 
al exertions that have been made, and which are 
ſtill continued, in order to put this iſland in a 
reſpectable ſtate of defence, he ſtill fits peace- 
ably under his own fig tree, in the full and 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all his privileges. This 
exemption from war, and its concomitant evils, 
enjoyed by che inhabitants of Britain, is an 
unſpeakable bleſſing; but, like all the gifts of 
Providence, is liable to be leſs valued, when long 
poſſeſſed without interruption. By putting our- 
ſelves in the ſituation of thoſe who have been 
ruined by war, a juſt idea may be formed of the 
bleſſings we enjoy, and how favourable theſe are 


for improvements in agriculture, and N uſe. 
ful art. C 5 
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i of bays is one great ond of 


civil government. For this man was induced 
to reſign a part of his private rights, and to 
ſubject himſelf to the regulations of à ſocial 


ſtate. From that eſtabliſned government of 


which he is a member, every individual has a 


right to expect this; and that which ſecures 
liberty and the enjoyment of property in the beſt 


poſſible way is the moſt perfect government; 3 


but this is not attainable by any government 


which ſubjects all to the will of one, nor by 


that which allows the powerful to oppreſs the 
weak, the turbulent to invade the peaceful, or 


the wicked to plunder the good. Such govern- 
ments, in their principles, are diſorderly, tyran- 


nical and unjuſt; and though ſupported by 
force, and tolerated by ſubjects, ſerve very im- 
perfectly the purpoſes of ſuch eſtabliſnments. 

This great and defirable end can only be ac- 
compliſned by that government, which, inde- 
pendently of all contracted views and ſelfiſh paſ- 


ions, aſſumes for its foundation the immutable 
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laws of right, and which has for its ſole object | 
the general good. Such a. government muſt be 
the genuine offspring of a conſtitution that is 
not the device of a day, but which has been 
forming during ages, and with the fanction has 
received the accumulated wiſdom of ages: 
A conſtitution having in itſelf a prineiple of 
improvement, in conſequence of which it tends 
| by imperceptible degrees towards perfection. 
By this conſtitution every poſſible proviſion to 
render man comfortable in the ſocial ſtate will 

be ſuggeſted, while the lives, properties, and 
real intereſts of men, individually as well as 


cCollectively, will be fully aſcertained, aſſerted, 


and guaranteed. Whatever privileges and im- 
munities are conſiſtent with, or productive of 
the general good, will be obtained by this con- 
ſtitution in the moſt natural way, and with the 


leaſt expence. From this will originate a de- 


gree of freedom, incompatible with, and un- 
known under other human governments, and 
which by the truly wiſe will be deemed next to 
perfect freedom. By: this the Majeſty of law 
will be revered as ſupreme, and the greateſt, no 
leſs than the meaneſt, bound to do it homage. 
This will conſtitute the King the firſt Magt- 
ſtrate of the State, and only the miniſter of the 
laws; yet royalty by this will not be ſtript of 
its. glory, nor true greatneſs of its honours. 

From recogniſing the Soyereign of the country, 
| 2 . only 
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önly as the executor of the laws, and by theſe 
determined in all his conduct, every ſubject muſt 
feel, that he cannot deprive the meaneſt of life 
or property without the ſanction of the law, 


while he enjoys the ne e of thew- | 


ing mercy. 3 

By ſuch a erititution the character of a 
prince will be formed, and his virtues trained. 
He will be taught to regard his ſubjects not as 
ſlaves, but as free men; and himſelf not as a 
tyrant, but one to ham they have committed 
the moſt ſacred and important truſt; namely, 


the protection of their lives, properties, and 


whatever they hold dear. From ſuch cen- 
fiderations, he muſt be naturally led to love 
them, and muſt neceſſarily make it his chief ſtudy 


to ſeek their good. By the ſame conſtitution his 


people will be taught to look up to him as the 
guardian of their rights, and the father of his 
country. Thus will a proper underſtanding be 
eſtabliſhed between king: and ſubjects; they 


will be dear to him as children, and with the 


affection of a parent he will ſeek their good. 


He will reign in their hearts, and their reſpect 


for his perſon, and obedience to his mandates, 
will not be inſpired by flaviſh fear, but free 
love. His government formed upon, and ad- 


miniſte red agreeably to the principles of ſuch 


a conſtitution, cannot fail to obtain for his 


8 ah he” great objects of all good govern- 
ment. 
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ment. But this is no other than an imperfect 
draught of the principle of that conſtitution 
which Great Britain enjoys, and which ſecures 
to every one his life and property in the moſt 
complete manner. In proof of this fact, an ap- 


peal may be ſafely made to every ſubject of the 


Britiſh government. Is it not known to all in this 
land of freedom that, the King, although diſpo- 

ſed, can neither impriſon, puniſh, nor put to 
death, contrary to law. He cannot impoſe e- 
ven neceſſary taxes or any burdens upon his ſub- 


jects, without the conſent of thoſe. who ous: . 


ſent them in Parliament. 
Nay, though neceſſity might juſtify the mea- 


ns, he cannot interrupt the huſbandman. in his 


rural labours, by forcing him to become a ſol- 
dier, nor ſeize his property, nor moleſt him in 


the leaſt degree, while he does no wrong. That 


protection of life, and ſecurity: of property, 
which our conſtitution is admirably calculated 
to procure, is the birth-right of the meaneſt, as 
well as the greateſt, and is a privilege enjoyed 


by all ſubjects of the Britiſh. empire, in a de- 


gree unexperienced under other governments. 


In Bohemia, Hungary, and a great part of Ger- 


many, for example, the peaſantry are literally 
ſlaves, and expoſed to all the miſeries inſepa- 
rable from ſuch a condition. In Spain, Savoy 


and Italy, they are little better. In Ruſſia, the 


$ e are regarded as appendages of the 
ſol, 
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ſoi, l and undergo the ſevereſt treatment, from 
being ſubjected to the deſpotic will of cruel ma- 
ſters. In Poland they are nearly in the ſame fi- 
tuation as the peaſantry of Britain were, previ- 
ouſly to the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem, which 
yet reigns in force throughout a great part of 


Europe. Let the diſpaſſionate enquirer com- 


pare the condition of the peaſantry in Britain 
with the condition of thoſe now mentioned, and 
ſay to which he would give the preference. 
But there is no neceſſity for ſuch a compariſon, to 
diſcover that the former groan under oppreſſion, 
and. are as yet ſtrangers to the real comforts of 
good government, while the latter enjoy that 


perſonal freedom and full ſecurity of property 
which is the ſoul of induſtry, the ſource of | 
wealth, and the ſpring of thoſe improvements in 


agriculture, and other arts, by which this coun- 
try is is SONY eee 
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Tus hays W ag rivers, lakes, 


rings, canals, turnpike-roads' and bridges of 
Britain, are great advantages i in regard to agri- 


culture. Theſe are partly natural, and partly 


artificial | or acquired advantages. 


Such as are natural, namely, bays, harbour 
navigable rivers, lakes and ſprings, Britain enjoys 
in an eminent degree, and that theſe conduce to 


| improvements i in eee daily 2 xc-or60 
ee 8 | 
Thoſe extenſive arms of the fea that fol many 


miles interſe& the land, thoſe capacious bays 
that indent the coaſt; the many rivers that fall 
into the ocean in all reed the commodious 
harbours, which nature, co-operating with art, 
has formed; theſe, inſtead of detaching one part 
of the and from another, ſerve to open an 


_ eaſy communication between parts the moſt re- 
mote, and ſeparated by barriers, ſeemingly in- 


- farmountable ; ſo that the ocean facilitates that 
- Intercourſe which is eſſential to the well-being 
of the whole. Thus, innumerable advantages 
cerue to the ann, as well as to the manu- 


facturer. 
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| facturer. The farmer, in many places, by 4 
vailing himſelf of water- carriage, has it in his 


power to bring the produce of his farm to the 


beſt market, and to obtain lime, marl, coal; 
ſtone, timber, and other neceſſaries, more expe- 
ditiouſly, and at leſs expence than he could by 
land-carriage. From his ſervants and horſes 
too, being under no neceſſity of undertaking 


frequent and long journeys, he has it in his 
power to give that unremitting attention to the 
buſineſs of agriculture which is ſo requiſite. 


Similar advantages are derived from thoſe rivers 
not naturally navigable, but which have been 
rendered ſo by the ſkilt and induſtry of man; 
alſo from thoſe canals which join navigable ri- 
vers and lakes. Some of theſe lately executed 
in Britain, are works no leſs aſtoniſhing, when 
conſidered in regard to the arduous nature of 
the undertaking, than beneficial, when viewed 


in the light of public utility: Works which con- 


ſtitute an improvement that does honour to mo- 
dern times, and which marks the liberal ſpirit 


of thoſe gentlemen under whoſe auſpices they, _ 


were executed. By means of theſe, long and 


difficult coaſting voyages are ſaved, inland navi- . 


gatioris' are performed with eaſe and ſafety, 


county is joined to county, river to river, and 


ſea to ſea, importation and exportation rendered 
eaſy, the operations of huſbandry W and 
Vor. 4 | * 0” the 
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the weans of agricultu 11 improvements more 
widely diffuſed. , ö ; 

Intimately connected wich theſe margrel ad- 
vantages is, that abundance of pure and whole- 


ſome water to be found in almoſt every part of 
the iſland. They who, from their fituation, 


experience a want of this indiſpenſable article, 


are diſpoſed to value it ſuitably. Farmers in 


particular can tell how adverſe a ſcarcity of wa- 
ter is to improvements in agriculture, as well as 
to their cattle. But few, in proportion to the 
whole in this country, are they who want this 
invaluable bleſſing. No iſland is, perhaps, on 


the whole, better ſupplied with excellent water 


than Britain. Almoſt every hill and vale, every 
wood and grove, every hamlet and farm, have 
their own ſprings and rivulets. Theſe, in gene- 


ral, fail not in the drought of ſummer or cold of 


winter; and not only afford one of the greateſt 
comforts of life, but their waters, when collect- 
ed, are made ſubſervient to the uſeful purpoſes 
of mills, engines, and machinery. 0 
Though turnpike- roads and bridges are of 
much national utility, yet it would be prepo- 
ſterous to dwell on the advantages which are de- 
rived from theſe. The Romans, who knew. to 
improve as well as to conquer, were ſo. ſenſible 
that no country could be reduced and civilized 


without roads and bridges, that the firſt thing 
ow h * about, after . poſſeſſion 
. of 


— 
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55 of a new territory, was to make it acceſſible by 
theſe means. They, indeed, are abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary in every country for bringing to perfection 


agriculture and commerce. By them, land- car- 
riage may be performed, when water- carriage is 


impracticable. Roads and bridges may be form- 


ed over rough and unequal grounds, where it is 
impoffible to make canals. Hence the turnpike- 


roads, which of late have been formed, or are 
yet forming in Britain, may be juſtly ranked a- 


mong the firſt of our national improvements. 


On theſe the benighted traveller may poſt with 
ſecurity, and without the riſk of loſing his path: 


While the farmer frequently finds his way to 
market ſhortened, and inſtead of being under 


the neceſſity of dragging heavy carriages upon 
broken and deep roads, obtains a ſmooth and 


firm road, with few perceptible pulls, by which 
he is enabled to perform land- carriage with 


greater eaſe to his cattle, and leſs expence to 


himſelf. It is indeed impoſſible to contraſt the 
preſent ſtate of the finiſned turnpikes through 


the kingdom, with the ſtate of the roads exiſting 
previouſly to their formation, without exultation 


at the rapid and extenſive advantages the public 


have derived from this great and ſubſtantial im- 


provement. 


By means of theſe, j journeying i is 1 ſafe 
and eaſy, 9 intercourſe promoted, population 


encouraged, 
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niencies, hitherto unknown, obtained, and many 
ſpots of ground, formerly barren or uncultivated, 
now, from being brought into the vicinity of 
the great turnpike-roads, planted, improved, 
and adorned with comfortable dwellings for 


Men. 
* 
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encouraged, the value of land enhanced, conve- 
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SECTION vn. 


Means of improving the Soil, hd. may * a 

tained from the Earth, Sea, Lakes, &c. fueh 
as Marl, Lime, Sea-ſand, Sea-weeds, 4nd the 
like. | | 


Tux internal means of improving the ſoil 
form another natural adyantage enjoyed by 
Great Britain in regard to agriculture. By ſuch 
means are implied the various kinds of manure 
that may be obtained from the earth, the fea, 
rivers, lakes, marſhes, c. 

It muſt neceſſarily happen, that a ſoil W 
rich, will be impoveriſhed by cropping year 
after year, without reſtoring to it food in pro- 
portion to the nouriſhment of which it has been 
deprived, by foſtering heavy.crops, Experience 
has proved, that even the ſoil of America, though 
formed of the moſt pure and freſh vegetable 
mould, is ſoon exhauſted by a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
vere crops. Hence the uſe of manure for the 
beſt ſoils, and eſpecially for thoſe which are defi- 
' cient in natural fertility, or for ſuch as from long 
cultivation have been exhauſted. , Such, in gene- 
ral, is the ſoil of Britain, light, ſharp, and active, 
| capable of yielding rich crops, but incapable of 
being kept in cultivation many years without 
ſeaſonable reſt and nouriſhment ; and even the 

| . | 45 
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deep fen, or carſe ſoils require to , be ſoftened, 


warmed, and ſtimulated ; while poor and hungry 
foils, that want ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the 

hghteſt crop, when refreſhed by manure, amply 
repay the farmer. 

From the above facts . er 
of ſoil in a ſtate of cultivation to become ex- 
hauſted, may be diſcovered the advantages of a 
country having within itſelf the means of invi- 
gorating, enriching, or correcting the ſoil. Such 
natural reſources Britain poſſeſſes in a degree 
ſuperior to many countries 'that boaſt of a more 


favourable ſoil and climate ; but which, from the 
want of theſe means, are aa oe pan of being 


equally improved. | en 
Theſe ineſtimable treaſures (as has been al- 
ready obſerved) are all obtained from the earth, 


the ſea, rivers, bottoms of marſhes, lakes, Sc. 


To enter here into a'particular deſcription of 


their various natures and effects on ſoil, would 
be to anticipate what will come more properly 


under the head of manures. Suffice it to ob- 
 ferve at preſent, that lime and marl, the mot 
important of theſe, are to be found in plenty in 
almoſt every part of Great Britain, and can be 
procured in moſt places at a reaſonable expence. 
Unknown in a great meaſure in former ages, it 


is only of late that their virtues have been aſcer- 
tained in Britain. At firſt, from an intemperate 


and 3 uſe of them, much miſchief en- 
* 8 ſued. 
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ſued. The ſoil, in ſome places, inſtead of being 
recruited and enriched permanently, was redu- 
ced to a caput mortuum, or a ſtate of abſolute ſte- 
rility; juſt as the beſt medicinal reſtoratives, if 
taken in exceſs, may undermine the conſtitution 
of the patient. But this evil ſoon corxected it- 


ſelf, and the intelligent farmer quickly came to 


aſcertain the power of theſs manures, and * 
plied them with judgment. 


Their effects in meliorating the ſoil have been 


no leſs aſtoniſhing, than the change for the bet- 


ter which the proper uſe of them has produced in 


the ſyſtem of agriculture. Many may yet re- 


member the improper modes of cropping, as well 
as the indifferent crops produced, even in the 
richeſt parts of Scotland, previouſly to the general 
uſe of theſe manures. Some may yet recollect 


the appearance of the face of the country du- 


ring the firſt half of the preſent century. The 
greateſt admirer of the huſbandry of our fore- 


fathers, muſt give a decided preference to that 


of their children; and this preference is to be 


aſcribed chiefly to the proper uſe of marl and 


lime. By theſe, the ſtubborn ſoil is made to re- 


lent, the cold clay is warmed and ſtimulated, 


the tough moor improved and meliorated, and 


graſs and corn, and well cultivated fields, and 
pleaſant lawns, and thriving plantations, and 


Wen villages, are found, where, formerly, 
| unprofitable 


- 


: os THe FRESENT SPATE or 


5 aprittable furne; copſe wood, heath, and ſtage 

nated water prevailed. _ 

In a word, in virtue of theſe internal reſour- 
ces, agricultural improvements have been intro- 
duced, while vegetation ſpreads on every fide, 


and, with wonderful progreſs, aſcends our hills. 


Not leſs advantageous as manures, although 
not in ſuch general ' uſe, are ſea-ſand' arid ſea- 

weeds. Theſe are furniſhed in abundance by 
the ſea; and now, that a ſpirit for i improvements 
in artfeulture has become general in the iſland, 
the application of ſuch manures to coaſt lands 
has been found highly beneficial. 

The ſame may be ſaid of irrigation, or the 
practice of laying lands under water at particu- 
lar ſeaſons, as a means of improving the ſoil. 

This contributes to an inereaſe of vegetable 


mould and nutritive matter, and eonſequently 


tends to fertilize the ſoil. Great Britain enjoys 
this advantage in a degree ſuperior to moſt coun- 
tries, from the number, variety, and ſituation of 
its hills; from the many waters that deſcend 
from thoſe to the vales delow; from the gradu- 
ally inclining ſurface of the fields till they ſtretch 
into plains; and from the little trouble by which 


rivulets and ſprings are turned from one field 


into another. Theſe are circumſtarices which 


. eſcape not the notice of the attentive farmer, 


and of which he avails himſelf. 
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rl is ; probable, from tha many agtura] | foreſta 
and extenſive woodlands Jet remaining, as well 
as from the great number of trees found ia the 
bottom of, moſſes, lakes and xivers, that this, like 
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* . 


almoſt, eygry other country, was once egvered. 


with Od. And from the xemaias of the trees 
af former times, no leſs than fm the ſpecimens 
of modern timber, with the great variety of 


forgign, trees and ſhrubs. that have, of late been 


introdueed into Britain, and which thrive. ſo 
well, it appears that ou ſoil, and climate are 
well ſuited to produce any aſhes of a delicate 
or hardy nature. b 1 Fantbig £84133} web 33 


Ae The benefit | to; be derived, in an a 
tural point of, view, from abundanoe of timber; 


zequires no tediqus illuſtration. Without a ſuf- 


ficient ſupply of this neceſſary, article © the farm | 


ex cannot avail himſelf of the natural advantages 


of ſoil, and climate. By timber, he is furniſed 


with the means of making the implements of 


huſbandry; ; of inclofing or miling in his fields; 
af protscing his hedges and young wood, or of 


| exfting) hovks cas Hack the numberleſs | 
5 % Vor. * 5 . other x 
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b . 996 a farm yard. To the poor 
cottager the advantage of bruſhwood in his 
nei ighbourhood is well known. He 1 is thereby 
ſupplied with fuel at à reaſonable rate, when he 
cannot afford to bring it from a diſtance; and 
by the ſame means he is enabled to ſecure his : 
| little garden or held, ns much Apr or 
trouble. e 2 T7 rege 
In _— view, growing timber i highly 
favourable' to agriculture.” Thie large planta- 
tions which now cover what was formerly bleak 
moor or naked hill, tend much to wurm the 
air, and diffuſe vegetable life around; while the 
ſttrips of trees and hedges, wich ſürtcund and 
5 divide many farms, ſhelter from inclement winds, 
5 and impatt a genial warmth to the adſncent 
fields. To be ſatisfied of the truth of this, one 
has only to compare the lawns "and" pleaſure- 
grounds of great proprietors, which ate encom- 
7 paſſed by. thick plantations, with thoſe” fields 
wWhie mae, bee ſach 
| ſhelter. In che f an almoſt 
dure appears, dan aa kater u are Pho cope to all 
the e e ee e INTt Ss PT" 
e gen" eee and din ontinues: 
Joy; although it may' be allowed, that at no 
former period had tlie farmer Seesen reaſons to 
: apprehend « ſcareity of chis indiſpenſable ar- 
8 7750 This may be e to the 70 
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bt ancient foreſts and woodlands; from ſhamd« 
ful neglect, partly to the little ſpirit for plant- t 
ing that appeared in the laſt century, and 
partly to the increaſing demand for timber of 
every kind, ariſing from the extenſion of com- 
merce and ſhip and houſe builditig, no leſs than 
from the improvements of nme, agri- 
culture; and other arte. ; 
- . Proprietors of the preſent * with d view to 
prevent the failure of this natural advantage; 
begin to pay particular attention to the yet 
growing timber and thriving plantations beſides 
annually adding to the ſtock, by planting waſte 
and rugged grounds; the trees on many of which 
places, from their wonderful progreſs, tend no 
leſs to beaùtify the country than to meliorate 
' the ſoil. Already has the nuſbandman profited 
' from tlieſe; and it is to be hoped, from the uns. 
temitting exertions of the ſame laudable ſpirit 
in thoſe who baye it in their power to plant, 
that the loud complaints heard from all quarters 
| _— the ee and en of timber 
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canals, can have little intercourſe with countries 
| of 
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POTION. * 


| Relative ne of Great Britain in regard ts 


es Ie” SI, e e Br” 

ens Feet) a country in be in u peine 
of internal advantages, if cut off from all inter- 
courſe with adjacent countries, it cannot riſe to 
that eminence in uſeſul arts which otherwiſe it 
might attain. For kingdoms (like men) have 
wants that cannot be ſupplied without a com- 


munication with others; and providence, it 
would ſeem, to promote a kind intercourſe among 


the nations, has fo ordered, that what is want- 
ing in one may be obtained from another. Even 
thoſe regions of the earth to which nature has 


| Veen ſparing of her bounties, may become ob- 


jects of regard to improved and rich ſtates, on 
account of ſome production which cannot be 
obtained elſewhere. Thus the ſeveral continents, 


| kingdoms and iſlands of the globe, though ſepa- 
rated by ſeas, rivers and mountains, are, in ſome 
degree, mutually dependent on one another, and 
find it their intereſt to maintain a reciprocal 
connection. The connection, however, of any 


country with another, depends much on its lo- 


cal ſituation. Countries, in the heart of a great 


continent, without inland ſeas, lakes, rivers and 


4 
1 
] 
i 
c 


ly ſituated in reſpect of other countries. Though 


on the weft. Its eaſtern coaſt is oppoſite to the 


commercial intercourſe with all the countries 


In ſeaſons of plenty, and when the prices for 
home conſumption are low, he finds, from the 
ports being opened, a ready and good market 
for what might have otherwiſe remained on 
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of the ſame continent, far diſtant; and ſeparated 
by extenſive territories or lofty mountains. Even 


kingdoms, waſhed on dne or two fides by the 
ſea, cannot have that full and free intercourſe with 
other kingdoms, that infular lands may enjoy. 

Of all iſlands, Great Britain is moſt fortunate- 


ſeparated by the ocean from the continent of 


Europe, yet, in virtue of this ſeparation, it has 
acceſs to the whole. Of a triangular form, it is 


contiguous to France on the ſouth, and Ireland 


Netherlands, Holland, and the Hanſe Towns of 
Germany ; and it is extremely favourable to a 


bordering on the Baltic Sea. Indeed, from all 
countries in the world it can import, and to all 
export, with more eaſe and advantage than any 
other kingdom of Europe. Should the 'crop 


fail in Britain, there can be little reaſon to ap- 
prehend a famine, when, in the ports all round 


the iſland, veſſels lie in readineſs to import from 


countries where abundance prevails ; ſhould the 
grain be damaged and unfit for ſeed, the farmer 


has it in his power to obtain ſupplies from lands 
where the ſeaſon has proved more favourable. 


hand, 


— IO pe, 


— N 3 hs, Þ many 
kingdoms, are fo circumſtanced as to have little 
or no benefit from water- carriage, and conſe- 
| y cannot obtain from foreign countries 14 
| without conſiderable toil and ; 
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wan and extiflivuite ls Ras ſource . ational 
wealth. From what has been ſtated, it apt} | 
that. Great Britain, in virtue of certain natural 
and acquired advantages, is admirably adapted 0 
for commeree and manufactures; and it muſt be 
admitted, that in no natie: Rave theſe (of late) : 
been carried on with greater ſpirit, and to great- 
WG extent. While the genius of manufacture 
pervades the iſland, the genius of - Britiſh! com- 
merce pervades the globe. While thouſands' i in 
town and country are employed in providing; 
dreſſing and working the raw materials wel our 
own or foreign lands, thouſands are e | 
in conveying the manufactured goods to the delt 
markets,” Om all ſeas, and rivers, and in every 
part of the known world, our trading veſſels 
| may be found, and there is not à people 
on the earth whom the commodities of '6ur 
' Mand have not reached. To the joint influence 
of the aſtoniſhing manufactures and commerce 
of Great Britain, muſt be partly aſeribed the ra- 
pid improvements lately made in agriculture. 
It is true, many, taken . have 
Tx7f 7 been 
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been employed i in the departments of commerce 


and manufacturxes, ang the wageg of labouring 


ſervants thereby raiſed; yet whoever complains 
of this, complains unreaſonably; ſuch a partial 
evil being more than counterbalageed by the 
- concomitant advantages which the community 
' derives from the, ſame ſource. From the many) 
thouſands of eyery age and ſex thus employed, 
the price of labour is raiſed, money eirculated 
mn greater plenty, encauragement.giyen to the 
induſtrious poor, à taſte for good. living intro: 
daced.,,,and,.. of. conſequence, a. greater demand 
or thoſe articles .that; depend. ;on-agricylture. | 
Henee flour, oat-meal, harley, pats, beef, mutton, 
park; poultry, eggs, milk, , cheeſy, with every 
 othes production of a farm, riſe in proportion. 
eBgt this is not gl; from the large, manufac- 
turing bouſes erected in towns, aud their near 

5 neighbourhogd, as, well as in various parts of the 
additional quantities af manure are ob- 

maigeds an influx. of inhabitants ocaſioned; vil- 
lages,huilt, mazkets. eſtabliſhed; artiſans of va- 
ions kinds brought together 3. lande given in 
ſmall portions ta warkmen,. who improve it for 
their profit and convenieney; while, not unfre- 
_ _ quantly, the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
me ſoreign adventuxer, who, in their ſeveral 
ſpheres, have realized fortunes, purebaſe- pro- 
perty in land, retirxe to their eſtates in the ooun- 
try, land expend; na improvements, 
ted 1 8 155 part 
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part of the gains they have accumulated from 
commerce and manufactures. 


From the preceding account of the natural 


and acquired advantages which Great Britain 
enjoys in regard to agriculture, it may appear 
ſurpriſing, that, with all theſe advantages, im- 
provements in that art have not been carried to 
a greater extent in this iſland. But it will be 
found in the ſequel, that the advantages, great as 


they are, have hitherto been in ſome degree 


counteracted by obſtacles, ſome of which are of 


ſo ſerious a nature, that the intervention of the 


| Legiſlature alone can remove them, 


Vol. L.: K N CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Geograpbical and Arial Defeription of each 
County in Greas Britain. 


S in the preceding chapter the advantages 
which Britain at large enjoys in regard to 
agriculture, were ſtated, it is propoſed in this to 
give a delineation of each county in the united 
kingdom, which will include an account of the 
fituation and extent, ſurface, ſoil, mode of occu- 

pation, foreſts, woodlands, towns, manufactures, | 
commerce, live ſtock, and agricultural ex 
of the reſpective diſtricts. 
This, it is hoped, may prove accepta le, 3 
it has an obvious connection with the various 
branches of rural economy, which will be treat- 
ed of in the courſe of the work. The attempt 
is new, and can only be regarded as an imperfect 
Ketch of a plan, which, if executed upon a pro- 
per ſcale, and embracing a greater variety of 
objects, could not fail to convey to the mind of 
every reader a more correct idea of the agricul- 
tural and commercial intercourſe which ſubſiſts 
between 
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between one county and another, and between 
every county in the iſland (however remote) 
and the metropolis, than has ever been lad be- 
fore the public. | 

Information is ſtill wanted as to ſome ma- 
terial facts regarding a few of the more ſouthern 
counties in England, which the correſpondence 
now eſtabliſhed will, it is hoped, in a ſhort time 
be the means of procuring. 


It has been judged proper (rather than retard 


the work) to begin with a deſcription of Scot- 
land; the mode of arrangement in this caſe 
being deemed a matter of no great importance. 


SCOTLAND. 


SCoTLAND is bounded on the eaſt, weſt and 


north by the ſea, and on the ſouth by the Eng- 


liſh counties of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land. Its greateſt extent from ſouth to north is 
about 270 miles, and its greateſt breadth about 
150 miles. The form of Scotland is very irre- 
gular, being indented in many places by exten- 
_ five bays and arms of the ſea, in fo much that 
the moſt inland part of the country is not 50 
miles n from the ſhore. 
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Yo 
This kingdom, which comprehends the north- 
ern part of Great Britain, is neither ſo extenſive, 
populous, nor rich in agricultural productions, 
as England. In many places, however, the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, the modes of cultivation, and 
the.value of the crops, are not inferior to thoſe 
in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. = 
In deſcribing the ſurface and general appear- 
ance of Scotland, it may be proper to divide it 
into two parts. The boundary between the 
ſouth and north of Scotland is, indeed, ftrongly 
marked by the hand of nature. It conſiſts of 
that immenſe chain of high mountains, called 
the Grampian hills, which runs acroſs the king- 
dom from Aberdeen, on the caſt, to Camry in 
Argyleſhire, on the weft. | 
That part of Scotland lying north of theſe 
hills, is, for the moſt part, extremely mountain- 
| ous, bleak, barren and unproductive; and the 
_ utmoſt efforts of human induſtry would be in- 
ſufficient to improve it in general. | 
In the internal part, however, of this divifon, 
and on the weſtern coaſt, there are many exten- 
five vallies that afford excellent paſturage, and are 
- interſperſed with corn- fields; and on the north- + 
ern and eaſtern ſhores, there are ſeveral tracts of 
arable land of very conſiderable extent, which, 
when properly cultivated, produce good crops. 
"Tha ſouthern diviſion contains, it is true, ma- 
ny lofty manmins cragey rocks, barren moors, 
| | and 
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many extenſive plains, gently rifing hills and 
bending vales, fertile in corn, and covered with 
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innumerable herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, 
and would bear a very ſtriking reſemblance to 
England, were it as abundantly ſtocked with tim- 


ber, and the farms as well ornamented with 
hedge- row trees. 
It ſhould, however, "oy A 4 * | 


BELL, in his Political Survey, ſtates, on the au- 


thority of Mr TzMPLEMAN, as formerly men- 


tioned, that Scotland contains 17, 788, ooo acres, 
and by an account lately publiſhed in the newſ- 
papers of the day, é (no doubt under the autho- 
rity of the Honourable Board of Agriculture) it 


appears, that no leſs than 14,218,224 acres are 


waſte lands, fo that only 3,569,776, or about 
one-fifth part of the whats Ad Has is in a ſtate 


of cultivation. 


The ene rivers of ee by which i in- 


| land navigation is promoted, without the interven- 


tion of art, are the Forth, the Clyde, the Tay, and 
the Nith; but there are many other rivers which, 

beſides various other advantages derived from 
them, are very valuable on account of the vaſt 


number of ſalmon with which they abound. 


| The population of Scotland has been variouſly 
W mY different writers but i in conſequence 
| | {of 


v See Edinburgh Evening Courant of nw Merch 
1795. 8 0 f 4 
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| of the exertions of two gentlemen* well known 
and much reſpected for their public ſpirit, that 
matter will be ſoon aſcertained with a degree of 
accuracy unknown in modern times. At preſent 


it may be remarked, that the population in 17 55 
(as appears by a manulcript report in the hand- 


writing of Dr Webſter) amounted to 1,265,380, 


and by various calculations made' on the data 
afforded by the Statiſtical Accounts, already 
publiſhed, it is pretty certain, that the preſent 
total population cannot be under 1,600,000, ſo 
that there has been an increaſe, within theſe laſt 
40 years, 'of upwards of 334,009, which muſt 
appear aſtoniſhing, if we conſider the great num- 


ber of perſons of every age and ſex, who, ſome 
years ago, emigrated from the north and weſt of 


Scotland. 


Scotland is divided into 33 emden theſe, 
however, ſend only 30 members to Parliament, 
the counties of Clackmannan, Nairn and Caith- 


neſs being conjoined with thoſe of Dann, Cro- 
marty and Bute . | 


In deſcribing the ci «af Scotland, that 
which appeared the moſt ſimple mode of ar- 
| ne has been adopted, namely, to begin 


' | At 
* The Nene Dr Wrzzirxs, 5 0 one of the mini- 


ſters of Edinburgh, and Sir Jonx SINCLAIR, Baronet, 


+ The Cities and Boroughs chuſe 15, ſo that Scotland 
is repreſented in the Houſe of Commons by 45 Mem- 
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| at Derwichiiins: and give a an account of «all the 
mamaaritime counties as they lie in order; and af. 
terwards to take notice of thoſe that may be de- 
nominated inland, and which, owing to many 

bays and friths on all the coaſts of the kingdom, 


in England. | 
The order i * | which the different counties arg 
arranged in this wok, is as under, vis | 
8 MARITIME COUNTIES. 144 
1 Berwick. e e 
2 Haddington, 
3 Edinburgh. 
4 Linlithgow. 
5 Stirling. 
6 Clackmannan. 
7 Fife and 
8 Kinroſs. 
. 9 Perth. 
1 10 Angus or Forfar. 
f 1: Mearns. 
12 Aberdeen. 
13 Banff. 
14 Elgin or Moray, | 
3 15 Nairn, - 
1 16 Roſs and 
wh Dr | 2: Cromarty. - 1 
18 Sutherland, 
139 Caith ness, 


are very few, UH en with the number 


20 Orkney 


[ 
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AL 201; Orkney and Zetland. | 

21 Inverneſs and the Hebrides. | 

22 Argyle. | 

23 Dumbarton. 

. 24 Renfrew. 3 | 

2᷑3 Iſle of Bute, 

Te. a RO 

CVT 
548 Kirkcudbright. 7 

29 Dumfries. | 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
30 Roxburgh. 32 Lanark. 
105 31 Peebles. 33 Selkirk; 15 


| os , } 
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BERWICK. | 


* 


3 and Erker The ants of Berwick 
or the Merſe, as it is frequently called, is bound- 


ed on the eaſt by the German ocean, and by Ber- 


wick-Bounds®, on the ſouth by the river Tweed, 


which ſeparates it TOO. Raglan; on the weſt <7 


* The four oa pit; this diftrift is called Berwick- 
Bounds ;-it comprehends Berwick, and a circuit of from 


ſeven to eight miles, on the north and weſt of the town, 
and is e dictinet both from e, 
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| by the counties of R6xbutgh and Biitoburgt, 
and on the north by that of Haddington. It 

extends from north to ſouth about 17 miles, 
Surface, Soil and mode of Occupation.—The 
ſurface i is very irregular, eſpecially towards the 
north and weſt, where there are many hills, the 
moſt conſiderable of which are thoſe of Lam- 
mermuir. A great proportion of this diviſion is 
| incapable of cultivation, but is valuable for paſ- 
turage,. in. conſequence of its vicinity to the 
markets of England and Edinburgh. Where 
cultivation has taken place, turnip crops have 
been generally introduced, and are conſidered as 
a very capital improvement in the r of 


that part of the county. 


The ſouth diviſion. 8 called the Merſe) 
lying along the north banks of the Tweed, is an | 
_ extenſive tract of rich arable land, conſiſting ei- 
ther of gravel, loam, or ſtrong clay ſoils, which, 
from having been long under an improved ſtate 
of eulture, produce valuable erops of all kinds 


of grain. Wheat, barley, oats and beans, are 


here cultivated in nearly equal proportions, and 
large quantities are annually exported to Lon- 
don, and different ſea-ports Hang” i the _ coaſt, 
or ſent over land to Edinburgh. 4 
Fioreſte and Woodlands.— There are no foreſts, 
and but little old timber in the diſtrict. A ſpirit 
for n has, . for ſome time pre- 
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: fat, weighing fr rom m 60 to 70 ſtone Amſterdam. 
. Coyy of this Weed give. from 16 tg 28 Engliſh 
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. and 5 8 acres of thriving: 5 
plantations bid fair, in a ſhort. ire, to ſgp dir 
the want of this neceſſary fete eat. 
Dont, Manufattures and Sener The : 
principal, towns are Lauder and Dunſe. Ber- 
wick and Eyemouth-are ſea· ports, from whence e 
grain of all kinds are annually exported to a 
great extent. The eee nd ee | 
| endete tee 5 8 
Live Stock, Hong. —The houſes in 1 0 Merſe | 
dere of a large fize and well made. There is no 
county on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt; of Scotland where 
the numberiof horſes bred in the diſtrict are ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the ordinary demand. For 
which reaſon, the farmers are obliged to han | 
_ recourſe to the markets in the · weſtern parts of 
the kingdom, in order to keep up their Hock. | 
5 The average price of horſes, ſuch as are now 
Fe” generally uſed in two horſe ploughs, all along 
| the coaſt from Berwick to Aberdeen, a be 
5 rated o from L. 45 to L. 60 a 5 e 
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the county the cattle are much ſmaller, ' weigh- 
ing only from 20 to 24 ſtone Amſterdam. The 
lean cattle are purchaſed by dealers who ſend 
them to England ; and ſuch as are fatted in the 
county are either diſpoſed of there, or ſent to 
the markets of Morpeth or Edinburgh. 
| Sheep. — The moſt valuable breeds of England 
have been introduced for many years in the more 
fertile parts of this diſtrict, and ſeveral proprie- 
tors and intelligent farmers have directed their 
attention to the improvement of the different 
breeds, and an emulation has taken place which 


cannot fail of _ Moline 4 15 beneficial 
conſequences. | 


 HADDINGTON or EAST LOTHIAN. 
Situation and Extent—The county of Had- 
dington i is ; bounded on the ſouth by Berwickſhire, 
on the eaſt by the German ocean, on the north 
by the Frith of Forth, and on the weſt by the 
county of Edinburgh. Its utmoſt extent from 
eaſt to weſt is about 25 miles, and where broad- 

eſt nearly 15 miles from north to ſouth. _ 

Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation, That 
part of the county which is ſituated along the 
coaſt of the German ocean, and on the ſouth 
ſhore of the Frith of Forth, being for the moſt 
| Part either champaign- or agreeably diverſified 
with: HE: and dale, is both n and beautiful. 
l \ 'The 


— 


8 The ſoil conſiſts of ſtrong clay or loam of diffe- 


produced from the ſurface, immenſe quantities 10 4 


| oats of the county, where the ſoil is of a rich 


ment of the country, as well as to the intereſt of 
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rent qualities; and while: abundant crops are 


coal are dug from inexhauſtible mines below... | 
Further back from the coaſts. the country riſes i 
into hills of conſiderable height, and at laſt ter- i 
minates in the mountainsof Lammermuir, which, 
as has been obſerved, are A See e 
in paſturage. 
Foreſts and maten the more fertile 


quality, there is very little; wood, but towards 
the middle, and in the more remote diſtricts, there 
are ſeveral extenſive plantations of thriving trees. 
It would, however, certainly tend to the orna- 


* 


the proprietors, were they to add e to the 
number. 


Towns, Munnfatturer ad 8 


dington i is the county town, where a very great 


weekly market is regularly held for the fale of 

grain. Dunbar and North Berwick are the | 
principal ſea-ports, at which great quantities of 5 
grain are annually ſhipped. There are alſo ma- 


ny villages; but the commerce and manufactures 


of the diſtrict are not ſo conſiderable as to have - 
"my material influence on its agriculture. : 
Live Stock, Horſes, &c. ſee page 83. 
Black Cattle. — In that part of Lammermuir 
ftgared i in this e the cattle are of a ſmall 
fize, - 
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fie; the: ancient. breed being ſtill as 
and they ſell at from L. 3 to L.5. But in the low 
country, where graſs and turnip huſbandry pre- 
vail, the breed of n is _— wed Both | 
jn ſize and value. 

- Sheep. —The , en of Mags ee | 
though long exploded in the low part of this 
county, as well as in all the beſt cultivated di- 
ſtricts in Scotland *, is now again reviving. At- 
tention is paid not only to the introduction of 
better breeds, but alſo to the proper management 
of them (by providing abundance of green food 
at all ſeaſon 8 and there is every reaſon to expect, 
that the local ſituation of the county in regard to 
the beſt market in the kingdom (Edinburgh) will 
enſire ſucceſs, and be the means of inducing the 
farmers to unite this profitable branch of huſban- 
dry with that of the proper cultiragion of, the ſail. 


| r rs "IN "6 ek E DIN- 
3 '» » The ſpirit of ns and planting which prevailed a- 
mong the proprietors in Scotland 30 or 40 years ago, was the 
means of baniſhing ſheep from the arable patt of the coun- 
try. Were it neceſſary to deſcribe- the manner in which 
' theſe valuable animals were treated, even in the moſt fertile 
parts of Scotland, previous to that period, it might be done 
in very nearly the ſame words which Mr Young uſes in de- 
ſoribing the French ſyſtem of ſheep, huſbandrgs, ſo late as 
1789. They were crambed i into a ſmall, foul, overheated 
houſe during ni igt, throughout the year, and were ſtarved 
in winter, or forced to eat dirty ſtraw, and pick a ſcanty 
ſubfiſtence from furze ( or r broom. See Bis Travels in 
F Fance, hal 425. 
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. EDINBURGH. 


Situation and Extent. — The county of Edin- 
durgh or Mid Lothian, is bounded on the eaſt by 


Haddington and Berwick, on the ſouth by Selkirk 


and Peebles, on the weſt by Lanark and Linlith- 


gow, and on the north by the Frith of Forth. Its 


length between the extreme points is about 35 
miles; its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt doth 


not exceed 16. 


Surface, Soil, and Modes of Occupation. —The 
general appearance of this county is by no means 


favourable, except in the vicinity of the city of 
Edinburgh, where are to be ſeen an agreeable 
variety of hill and dale, well cultivated fields, 


rich paſturage, numerous villages, and thriving. 
trees, which all combine in forming proſpects of 


rural ſeenery, equal in beauty to what are to be 


met with in the moſt fertile parts of Britain. 
The remainder, particularly towards the bor- 


1 FOE of the counties of Lanark, Peebles, and Sel- 
| kirk, is either barren, or comparatively unpro- 
3 ductive, containing many mountains, of which 
the Morefoot and Pentland hills are the moſt 
| conſiderable. Theſe are for the moſt part paſ- 
tured with ſheep ; ; but in the vallies between 
the hills the lands wes been 20 in a 15. wal 


cultivation. 
This 


* 
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This county abounds with coal, lime and free. 
ſtone, the working of which affords n 
for a great number of people. 5 
' The ſoil in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
is either clay or loam of various qualities, which 
in general produces excellent crops of all kinds 
of grain. In the more elevated parts of the di- 
ſtrict, the ſoil is light and mooriſh, better adapt- 
ed for paſture than tillage, though oats, barley, 
' turnips and potatoes are cultivated in conſider- 
able quantities in the . and on the Bikes of 
the hills. 5 

. Foreſts and Woodlands. a the beſt * OP | 
watts, and eſpecially within a few miles of the 
metropolis, this county has the appearance of 
being abundantly ſtocked with trees; but being 
either planted. .in hedge-rows, or in ſmall clumps 
around the villages and country houſes of the 
proprietors, though they tend to diverſify the 
proſpect, yet do not afford a great ſupply of 
timber. In the interior part of the country there 
are ſome extenſive plantations, and on the banks 
of the rivers and ſtreams, ſome remains of natu- 
ral wood are here and there to be ſeen. 

| Towns, Manufa&ures and Commerce. The city 
of Edinburgh, although the capital of Scotland, 

is a place of little or no foreign trade, but owing 
to its populouſneſs, is an excellent market for eve- 
ry production of a farm. In Leith (which is the 
principal ſea· port) foreign commerce is carried on 
„55 to 


ö R 
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| to a confiderable extent, eſpecially to the Baltic, 


Holland, Germany, Portugal, Spain, and Ame 
rica. There are alſo ſeveral manufaQories eſta- 
bliſhed, of which glaſs, cotton and cordnge,'s em- 


ploy the greateſt number of hands. 


Live Stock, Horſes, &. ſee page 83. 
Black Gattle.—This county is not remarkable | 


for its breed of cattle; the quantity of milk be- 


ing more an object of the farmer's attention, than 


either the ſize or ſhape of the animal. The or- 


dinary ſort of cows gives from 18 to 26 Engliſh 


| quarts of milk in the day. They weigh when 
fat from 30 to 40 ſtone Amſterdam, ang . {ell at 
from L. 6 to L. 10 each. N 


Sbeep . — There are hos diſtindt breeds of 


ſheep in different parts of this diſtri. On 


the nigher and more expoſed ſheep-walks, the 


Tweeddale or black-faced kind is moſt common. 


On thoſe which are more ſheltered, the Cheviot 
breed is found to be the moſt profitable; while, on 


ſome arable farms in the lower part of the coun- 


ty, attempts have been made to connect ſheep- 


farming with agriculture; in the ſame manner as ® 


is now eſtabliſhed in the greateſt part of Eng- 


land; and which, if perſevered in, by the intro- 
duction of the more valuable breeds from that 


kingdom, cannot fail to be attended with the 
moſt beneficial conſequences, both to the 2 
and to Sodividualar: 


Non 8 M | LIN. 


LINEITHGOW.. 


Situation and Extent. —Linlithgow, or Weſt 
Lothian, is bounded on the eaſt by the county of 
Edinburgh, on the north by the frith of Forth, 
on the weſt by Stirling, and on the ſouth-weſt 
by Lanark. Its form is irregular: Its greateſt 
length from north to fouth is about'20 miles, and 


its extreme breadth: from eaſt to weſt nearly 14. 


Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation.—This 


county, particularly along the ſhore of the Frith, 


is a rich fertile level tract, and, having many 


ſmall hills, ornamented with trees, exhibits a pro- 
ſpect ſcarcely to be paralleled for elegance and 


variety; towards the ſouth it becomes more 


mountainous, and leſs fertile. 


The foil is very various, confi Qing of light 
gravel, black deep loam, and clay, but the great- 
eſt proportion is clay, which, in the low part of 
the county particularly, is extremely productive, 


and yields all kinds of grain and other crops 


commonly cultivated in the kingdom. | 
In the interior part of the diſtrict the arable 


lands are alſo capable of producing good crops. 
The hills and waſte lands are chiefly occupied 


as paſtures for ſheep and young cattle. 

| Foreſts and Woodland. There are no remains 
of ancient foreſts ; " owing to the ſame cauſe 
which 
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4 which is ious in the deſcription of Mid 
\ Lothian, namely, the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and the great number of gentlemens ſeats which 
are ſituated in this diſtri, it has more the ap- 
pearance of a well wooded Senner than moſt 
r in Scotland. | | 
Several of the plantations baving arrived at a 
Wroderadle« age and ſize, are now more than 
ſufficient for a ſupply of timber for every pur- 
poſe connected with the agriculture of the 
dounty. e 
Torn, | ManufaRures a 40 Commerce. Neither 
Aab dare nor commerce are carried on to any 
extent. The chief articles of export are coals 
and ſalt from Borrowſtounneſs. Linlithgow is the 
county town: it is a place of little or no trade, 
famous only for its weekly corn- market, at which 
conſiderable quantities of grain are ſold ; and for 


an act of Parliament paſſed in 1618, efiabliſhing | 
A the meaſures then uſed there to be the general 
f _ ſtandard meaſures of grain all over Scotland. 
A Live Stock, Hor es. The horſes here are much 
Js | ak ſame in point of ſize and value, as thoſe bred 
in the adjoining county of Lanark, which ſup- 
le plies the farmers on the ſouth- eaſt coaſt with 
s. draught horſes. From ſome pariſhes in this di- 
d ſtrict ſeveral young Horſes are annually ſold to 
| farmers in the neighbouring diſtricts, but prin- 
ns INN" to dealer in Edinburgh.” | 


iſe 5 | | : | ; Black 
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Black Caitle. —The grazing and fattening of * 


5 for the butcher, in the neighbourhood of 


ſo good a market as Edinburgh, muſt always be 
more profitable. to the farmer, eſpecially. on high 
rented and good land, than the rearing of ſtock. 
The breed of cows in the low part of the coun- 


ty is rather of the large ſize, weighing, when | 


fat, from 24 to 36 ſtone Amſterdam, and giving 
from 16 to 26 Engliſh. quarts of milk in the day. 
Sbeep.— There are few of this ſpecies of ſtock = 


l bid] in the diftrict, and this for the reaſon men- 


tioned: above, viz. that the farmers find it more 
for their intereſt to purchaſe ſheep from other | 


_counties, in order to fatten _ r then Edin | 


Nes market. , 5 Is £4 n 


STIR (LING. 


' 25 4 2 1 
. x; 444 


Ky on the; caſt 2 ee and 5 frirh of 
F orth, on the ſouth and weſt by Dumbarton, and 
on the north by Perth. Its form is 4rregular, be- 
ing broadeſt towards the middle. Its length is 
about thirty miles, and its greateſt breadth up- | 
wards. of ſixteen, 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Ocenpation.The 
ſurface of this county is greatly ee with 
hills 
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| hills and plains; but in general it has rather a 


mountainous appearance, excepting towards the 
eaſt, where there are many extenſive plains of 
as rich ſoil as any in Scotland, eſpecially adjoin- 
ing to the banks of the Forth and the Carron. 

A great range of . hills. called the Campſie 
fells, occupies the centre of the county, and to- 
wards the north-weſt the great mountain of Ben- 


lomond rears its lofty head. Many of the hills 


are clothed. in verdure,. and afford rich paſtu- 
rage for numbers of ſheep and ſmall cattle. 

The ſoil in the eaſtern diviſion, containing 
the carſes of Stirling and Falkirk, is a ſtrong 
deep clay* of an excellent quality, producing 
when properly cultivated very valuable crops. 
The remaining arable lands are either a poor 


wet till, or a light ſharp active ſoil, which laſt is 
well adapted for graſs and turnip huſbandry. 


In the carſes of: Stirling and Falkirk, wheat is 


_ cultivated nearly in the ſame proportion with 


any other kind of crop. But in the other parts 
of the diſtrict, barley, oats and peaſe, are the 
bine ee | 
1 000 v5 enties: | Foreſts 


Site is ſuppoſe; «that in ancient times this whole tract 


Nj en Jovibel by the waters of the neighbouring frith, 


% which, by ſome unknown revolution, has contracted 
.</ its channel,” See Nimmo's Hiſtory of Stirlingſhire, 


page 429. In corroboration of this remark it may be 
obſerved, that ſhips anchors have been dug out of the 


ground at Redbrae near the bridge of Larbert, which is 
a conſiderable diſtance from the frith of Forth. 
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Foreſts and Woodland. There are remains of 


ancient foreſts in various parts of Stirlingſhire; 
but thoſe adjoining'to Lochlomond, and the Tor- 
wood, between Stirling and F WEE, are dhe 
moſt conſiderable. c 

Several of the proprietors have allo invent at 


pains to improve their eſtates, and ornament the 


country by numerous plantations, wy of which 
are in a thriving ſtate. 

-' Towns, Manufactures and inch Phe 
town of Stirling, which is the capital of the 
county, has long enjoyed ſonie manufactures. 
At preſent thoſe of ſhalloons, tartans, cottons and 
carpets, are the moſt ' conſiderable. Falkirk is 
a place of little trade; it is however remarkable 


for the cattle- fairs held annually in its neigh- 
bourhood, at which greater numbers of black 


cattle. are expoſed to fale than in any other fairs 


in Great Britain, thirty or forty thouſand, moſtly 


from the north of Scotland, being ſometimes 
fold in one of theſe. They are generally pur- 
chaſed for the purpoſe of _ en 8 


| land. 


On the binks of the river 1 ms Fal- 


Y kick, the famous iron- works are erected. This 


is probably the greateſt foundery in Europe. 
Upwards of one thouſand workmen are employ- 


ed. One hundred and thirty tons of coals are 


faid to be uſed every day at this foundery. All 
forts of f iron goods are manufactured, from the 


© ſmalleſt 


od ed ol Ye Sod et ed re EEE TG, 
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| ſmalleſt article to canons of the greateſt dimen- 


ſions. 

There are alſo ſeveral other populous villages 
in this county, in all which ſome ſpecies of 
manufactures are carried on to a certain extent. 
Beſides the various articles manufactured in the 
county, ſeveral thouſand quarters of grain are 
annually exported, chiefly to the Glaſgow and 
Edinburgh markets. 38 
Live Stock, Horſes, & c. ſee page 8 3. 
© Black Cattle. — Although there are great num- 


bers of black cattle annually grazed, with which 


the markets of Glaſgow and Edinburgh are part- 
ly ſupplied, yet there are comparatively few of 


this ſpecies of ſtock reared in the diſtrict, the 
grazing being reckoned the moſt profitable ſy- 


ſtem of huſbandry. Small highland cattle are 


purchaſed in lean, at from L. 2, 10s. to L. 5, 
and ſold about a year afterwards at from L. 5 to 
I. 8 each. The cows reared in the low parts of 
the county are very ſimilar in ſize and value to 
thoſe in the neighbouring county of Linlithgow. 


Sbeep.—Little attention has hitherto been paid 


to the introduction of the more valuable breeds 
of ſheep. The Tweeddale or black-faced kind 
moſt generally preyails. 


axes 4. a 
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| CLACKMANNAN. 


Situation and Extent, —Clackmannan is bound- 
ed on the weſt by Stirling, on the north by 
Perth, on the eaſt by Fife, and on the ſouth by 

the frith of Forth. Except perhaps Kinroſs, it 
is the ſmalleſt county in Scotland, being only 
ten miles in length and about eight in breadth. 
The borough of Culroſs, the village of Kincar- 
dine, and a tract of country around them, be- 
long properly to Perthſhire. | 

Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation, —The 
ſurface along the banks of the Forth is level ; 
further back towards the centre of the county 
it 1s more diverſified. The northern diviſion is 
mountainous, including part of that range of 
hills known by the name of the Ochils, which are 

eſteemed the beſt ſheep-walks i in Scotland north 
of the frith of Forth. 
I The foil along the ſhore is a wh clay, ſimilar 
to that of the carſes of Sti rling and Falkirk; 
| and towards the bottoms of the hills it be- 
comes gradually lighter, and inferior in quality : 
though as the climate is very favourable, this 
county may be reckoned upon the whole pro- 
ductive. Confiderable quantities of grain are 
. annually exported, or conſumed in ſome 
e 3 large 
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= large diſtilleries which Have been erected in the 
diſtri. | 

Foreſts and Woodlands. — There are — 5 
young plantations of conſiderable extent in va- 
rious parts of the country, which added to 
clumps and ftripes of planting interſperſed 

through many of the farms, and the hedge row- 


4 trees with which the public roads are in many 
4 : places ornamented, muſt in a few years produce 
6 a ſtock of timber more than . For the 
4 | conſumpt of the country. | 
. Tons, Manufafures and Commerce. Gn 

if mannan is a town of little trade or conſidera- 
77 tion. Alloa, Kincardine and Culroſs, from being 
"Uh fituated on the banks of the Forth, poſſeſs ſome 
A commerce. The exportation of coals and glais, 
4 < particularly the former, is very conſiderable, and 
18 at Kincardine ſeveral ſmall ſloops and veſſels are 
of - annually built. | 

5 Live Stock, Horſes, &c. ſee page 83. 0 8 
is Black Cattle. —Little attention has hitherto 

| Jem paid to improvements in the breed of . 

"m black cattle, except by the introduction of cows 
&. | from the adjoining.county of Fife, which has no 
. doubt had conſiderable effect in improving the 
ty: fize and ſhape of this ſpecies of ſtock in the di- 
this ſtrict now under review. 

10. Sheep. — The Ochil-hills being cond with 
5 verdure, and within reach of the principal mar- 
* kets in Scotland, have been, as before obſerved, 


Vo L. I. : | "OP 
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long eſteemed very valuable as ſheep-walks, 

But although it is certain, that the Cheviot breed 
would thrive here as well as in any part of the 
kingdom, yet hitherto the Tweeddale fort only 
have been introduced. Some experiments were 
indeed lately tried, by croſſing the black faced 
breed with tups from Cheviot, which have been 
attended with ſucceſs in pa to eee * 
ne: of the wool. | 


FIFE AND KINROSS. 


7 0 Exnteaitabl-Dhe county. of F ife. is 
bounded on three ſides by water, having the frith 
. of Tay on the north, the German Ocean on the 
eaſt, and the frith of Forth on the ſouth; it is 
joined on the weſt by the counties of Kinroſs and 
Perth. Its greateſt breadth is ſixteen miles; 
and its extreme length, from ny to welt, up- 
| wards of fifty. | 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of eee 

is no diſtrict i in Scotland where the arable lands 
| bear ſo. great a proportion to the whole extent 
as here; for, although there are ſeveral ranges 


of hills, yet theſe, when compared with the ex- 
| tenſive vales, numerous plains, and various gentle | 
ſlopes, occupy but a ſmall part, perhaps not t much 
above one fourth of the ſurface. 

The ſouth coaſt of Fife has been long in a a bigh 
ſtare © of cultivation ; ; and there are few places i in 


þ,* 


Britain, 
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Britain, where, within theſe 12 or 15 years, im- 
provements in agriculture have been carried on 


with greater ardour; or where ſucceſs has more 
eminently attended the exertions of the inhabi- 


tants, than in the middle and towards the north 


part of this county. | 

The ſoil is either ſand, 8 or Fang all of 
which are in general productive, and extremely 
well adapted for graſs huſbandry. The crops 


_ moſt generally Cultivated are, barley, oats, peaſe 


and turnips, though in different parts of the 
county wheat 1s partially cultivated. The grain, 
beyond what is neceſſary for the conſumpt of the 
numerous inhabitants, is for the moſt part ex- 


ported to Glaſgow and Leith. 


The moſt extenſive hills are thoſe called the 
Lomonds, which are covered with verdure, and 


_ eſteemed excellent ſheep-walks. 


Foreſts and Woodlands. —There is yery little 
valuable timber, but a great many thriving plan- 
tations, which, it is hoped, will in a few years 
afford a ſupply, at leaft equal to the annual de- 


mand for that article in the diſtrict. 


There are ſtill many barren and neglected 


ſpots towards the ſummits of the hills, which 


could be improved with more effect, and at leſs 
expence, by planting than by any other means. 
Towns, Manufactures and Commerce, —Cupar 
is the county-town, at which a weekly market is 
held for the ſale of grain in the proper ſeaſon. 
Beſides 


— 
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Beſides * chere are ſeveral other Royal bo- 

| rovghs, and a great number of villages, 
This county, particularly towards the ſouth, 

/ — in iron-ſtone, lime-ftone, and coal. Great 


quantities of theſe artieles are annually export- 


ed, which trade added to the operations of huſ- 
bandry, and the various manufactures of cot- 
tons, linens, checks, &c. carried on in the diffe- 
rent towns and villages, affords full employment 
for the inhabitants, who / are more numerous 
Here than in any other part of Scotland of the 
ſame extent, where no great cities or large ma- 
nufacturing towns are ſituated *, 

Live Stock, Hor ſes.—See page 102. 


In the frith ef Forth, along the ſouth coaſt of Fife, 
there has been a very extenſive herring fiſhing carried on 
for theſe two or three years. At the port of Burntiſland 
alone, thert were taken and cured, from the 10th No- 
vember 1794 to the 21ſf March 1795, no leſs than 
56,865 barrels, The Britiſh ſalt uſed amounted to 
63.76)? buſhels, and the fales on an average may be 
reckoned at L. x, 15. per barrel; beſides which, it was 
fappoſed, that a quantity equal to 10, ooo barrels were 
diſpoſed of for the uſe. of the: inhabitants in che inland 
part of the country. 


Should Government ever e the 8 of efta- : 


bliſhing, what has been long talked of as neceſſary, name- 
ly, a naval arſenal and dock-yard in Scotland, there is 
perhaps no port on the eaſt coaſt ſo favourably fituated in 
every reſpect for this purpoſe as that ef Burntiſland. 


1 


Black 
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Black Cattle. The breed of cattle in this 
county. are of an excellent kind, and are in great 

_ requeſt in England, where many thouſands are 

_ annually diſpoſed of. They generally ſell at 

from L. 6 to L. 8, when three ar four years old, 
for the PRO n bein 5 ſent into __ king- 
dom. 

e in the breeds of ſheep, 
have not become an object of attention with the 
farmers in this diſtrict till very lately. The new * 
Leiceſter and Cheviot breeds are, however, now 
introduced, and no doubt will facceed in many 
ſituations. Major Simpſon's ſtock of cattle and 
| ſheep © at Fame are MEE valuable. 

- Kinoss, Svcs an inland county, being of 
very ſmall extent, may be noticed in "ON ys 
without impropriety. 

Situation and Extent, —Kinrofs is beth on 
Seth by Perthſhire, and on the ſouth 
and eaſt by Fife. It is of a circular form; its 
_ greateſt - extent in Wy direction is about ten 
miles. | 
Surface, Soil, aid Mode of Rk 
A is very irregular, and exhibits a variety 
of objects conſiderably different from each other. 

In the vale of Kinroſs, many fertile fields, but 

few incloſures, ſome barren moors and moſles, 
ſeveral thriving villages, and an extenfive lake, 
meet the: eye. This County is _— all round, 

2 : except 


* 
* 
* *. 
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except on the eaſt, with high Milla Theſe, 


. however, being for the moſt part covered with 
graſs, are eſteemed excellent paſture for mrs. : 


to which uſe they are principally applied, 
The ſoil is in ſome! places deep and fentile 


loam; in others light black earth, but that 


which moſt generally prevails is gravel; not 
unfrequently however on a wet bottom, and 
which, from the moiſtneſs of the climate, owing 
to the contiguity of the hills, is found better ad- 
apted to the growth of graſs than grain. The 
ordinary crops of oats, barley, turnips and pota- 
toes are cultivated in this diſtrict; but wheat 
hitherto only in ſmall quantities. 15 

Foreſts and Woodlands. —There are no 1205 
trees, but thoſe around the houſes of the proprie- 
tors. Several confiderable plantations, in a very 
thriving ſtate, ſerve to adorn the country, and 
bid fair to become in a few years highly ſer- 
viceable to the inhabitants, as well as — 
geouùs to the owners. 7 

Towns, Manufaftures, an: . 
central village Kinroſs is the only town, of 
any confideration, ' Being diſtant from the ſea, 
it is a place of no trade. The only. manufac- 
ture carried on to any extent, is that of coarſe 


linens, chiefly what are called. Sileſia, There 


are ſeveral annuat fairs held here for the fale of 

| black cattle and horſes; at which great numbers, 

particularly of the former, are 9 of to 
5 _ eountry dealers. 


— 


Line 


* 
— 
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Live Stock, Horſes.— There are ſome good 
| horſes bred in this diſtrict; but the-general run. 
are ſuch as ſell when in their prime at L. 9 and 
L. 10, and ſometimes L. 12. 

| Black Cattle. The breed of black onttle's are 
ae ſize, and well ſhaped. Young oxen + 
pf the beſt ſort, when three or four year old, 
bring from L. 5 to L. 8. Thoſe of inferior 
en L. 4 to L. 8. Milch-cows from: L. 5 to 
EN 
Sheep. -—tenthtnating the quility of the | 
_ paſture; and the advantageous fituation of the 
county, in regard to Edinburgh, and other mar- 
| kets, little or no attention has hitherto been 

paid to improve the breed of ſheep. The 
Tweeddale, and the ſmall white-faced an- 
cient race, are the only kinds which occupy the 
hills in this diſtrict. Though there cannot be 
a doubt, that with ordinary attention, more va- 
luable breeds N d. be infroduced” with Seat 
ö . R's | 
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Waden and Extent —This W county 

is bounded on the ſouth by parts of Fife, Kin- j 

poſs, Clackmannan and Stirling ; on the weſt by 1 

5 de z on the north by * and Aber- ; 


deen; 
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deen; and on the eaſt by the frith of Tay and 
Angus. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is about 
fixty miles; and n north to an newly the 
ſane. - 
Surface, Soil and. Mode of Wee The 
e and eaſt parts of Perthſhire contain many 
vallies and plains of fertile arable land, great 


and being in general cultivated i in a very ſupe- 
rior manner, . ne, crops of all Sings 15 
grain. . e 
| 6 and md diviions (by far the 
tenfive) are remarkably wild and rug- 
ere mountyis hills and vales are to 
ſeen in endleſs variety. Theſe however a- 
| bound with paſture for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, 
goats and. Sar. wk: ol. which IEF: are well 
ſtored. | * 


tains, 'barley, bear, or big, oats, peaſe, and pota- 
toes, are cultivated to a conſiderable extent, 
though the ſyſtem of huſbandry, and the value 
of the crops, bear no compariſon with thoſe in 


are annually ex ported, ſometimes to London, 

but for the moſt part to Glaſgow and the towns 
glong the coaſts of the frith of Forth. . 

F oreſts and Woodlands.-—There are many ex- 


: Parts of the 888 nn along the ſides of 
| PS dhe 


n 2 5 
83 


„ 3 of the. vallies 1 the mogn- | 


tbe low country. Very large quantities of grain 


tenfive tracts of coppice oak and birch in various 


part of which conſiſts of clay or ſtrong loam, 


* 
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> ep different lakes and rivers in the highlands. 


There are alſo ſeveral conſiderable plantations 


of larch, plane, elm, oak, beech, Scots fir, &c. 


in other parts of the diſtrict; but hitherto the 


farmers have not been much benefited by theſe 


in regard to a ſupply of timber, that article be- 


| ng chiefly imported from the Baltic. 


Towns, Manufactures and commerce. Beſides 
the town. of Perth, which is both large and po- 
pulous, there are ſeveral ſmall towns and villages. 


The manufactures of Perthſhire are linens of 


various kinds, and to a large amount. The 
town of Perth alſo enjoys ſome ſhare of the 


Baltic trade. The ſalmon- fiſnings of the Tay 


are well known. They afford a very W ; 


article of export. 


Live Stock, H orſes,—In the Couch and = 


: quarters of this diſtrict, the horſes are not infe- 
| rior to any on the eaſtern. coaſt of Scotland. 


Towards the centre of the county, 5 555 ar- 
tificial graſſes are only partially introduced), 


the horſes are of a middle ſize between theſe on 


the confines of the county and thoſe which are 


bred on the hilly and mountainous parts of the 
diſtrict. Of this laſt ſort many thouſands were 
annually reared; but ſince the late pretty ge- 
neral introduction of ſheep-buſbandry, the num- 


ber is greatly decreaſed. 


Black Cattle. There are two diſtinct breeds, 


we highland, and lowland. | The former is of a 
Vox. „ „„ mall 


n 
. 
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en PT but well ſhaped, hardy, and diſpoſed 
to fatten. The other is conſiderably larger, 


but having been oroſſed and mixed with the 
breeds of other countries, is deficient in many 


of thoſe points which are deemed REY in >the 


I form of a handſome ox. 


Falkirk is the great market at which the Perth- 


- ſhire" cattle are diſpoſed: of, and from thence 


they are ſent into England in great numbers. 
Sbecp.—It is only of late years that ſheep- 


huſbandry, on any regular ſyſtem, has been ate 


tended to in this diftria,' In the highlands the 
Tweeddale fort now univerſally prevails. Some 


proprietors, in the more fertile parts of the low 


country, have lately purchaſed ſome of the beſt 


breeds from England. As theſe are managed 
wich much attention and judgment, there is every 
reaſon to hope, that the eee of them 


wk IE pepe . 
Yrs 
: 1 A $4 > 
* » ks * * — 8 " Ws 
REY” Th. -$ an * my 8 
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The Vale: or Curt ws doofe. 8 TY ce- 


brated; fort its eiue, merte's . and 


* 


* ; 


a a _ ſeparate 
2m The ate babe of -Cumberland. Frag at Perth, on 


bis return ſouthward after the battle of Cultoden, the 


3 of that town ** bim a * - the caſtle 
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ſeparate deſcription; which, however, ſhall ** 
5 as conciſe as poſſibleQ. 

This valuable tract is ſituated i in the * 45 cor- 
ner of the county of Perth, and is every where 
{kirted-by high hills, except on the ſouth, where 

it is bounded by the frith- eee Tay, 
both of which have been long and juſtly famed 
for the great nur hun of ſalmon with which 
they abound. ä 

The Carſe of Gowrie, nein the Glas 
lands on the northern boundary, contains about 
$0,000 Engliſh ſtatute acres. The rent of thoſe 
farms which have been let within theſe eight or 
ten years, may be reckoned at rather above 35 
hillings the Engliſh acre. 

The ſoil in the vale or plain, is a deep rich 
clay; on the ſides of the hills a hazle colour- 
ed loam moſt generally prevails. In ſtating 
the groſs annual produce of the ſoil, (which, it is 
believed, is equal in quantity a and value to any . 
other diſtrict of ſimilar extent in Britain, the vi- 
cinity of large cities or marlufacturing towns 
only excepted), it may be proper to obſerye, 

| that the mode of cropping generally approyed 


of, and now for the moſt part adopted, is, uh, 


e 205 an 34, Peer of beans ; 4th, 
| Barley 


. * 
N 


Fr? Ry 3 * His Roy e 
requeſled to know if the vale of Gowrie went along with 


| the calle, and ſeemed greatly e re- 
e | | 


* 


> 
WS... * oF 


4 * 
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Barley with red clover, and a ſmall 3 of 
| rye- graſs; - 5th, Graſs; and, 6th, Oats; and as 
all the crops are cultivated in equal proportions, 
the following table will ſhow, not only the ave- 
rage returns, but alſo the prices at which they 
have been ſold for a numher of years by paſt; 
and may at the ſame time be depended upon, as 


being more correct in regard to data ee _ | 


of this kind generally are. 


; A TABLE, exhibiting the Extent -and Value 
of the annual groſs produce of the Carſe of 
Sowie, ſuppoſing it to contain 30,000 Eng- 
bh Acres, and. to be all cultivated agreeable | 


to the rotation above mentioned. 


|: | 


Avera 
quarter, 


| 00m, wh al 5 


8558 gag. 000 graſs, a 


may average 140 
Lend of bn, | 


% 
HA ct | 8 5 - 
1 328122 | 
- | Rotation-and num- 8 [ © 
ber of acres. | 8.5 oO 
i 18 7 a 
FR? 15s EE 
| [<&|->£ 
. a . fi 
OS . x: Id 9 5 2 abr), 
3 $000 fallow, - 15 4 $ $88 1 
2 


17 


per 


"A 


* : * 


3 
* 
* 


Average price of b 


I per ſtone. 


, | 29546 1 


1000 0 O 


25927 * 


. 


36281 J 
19648 '1 - 


214 20 5 4 


e 13.8 


ah this table, i it appears, 1 ihe ee groſs 
Fe of 1 in this . may be eſtimated 


2 


e 1 


Wo 0 


12.2 
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at upwards of 84,000 Wincheſter quarters. But 
as on many farms rotations of cropping are a- 
dopted, whereby more than one fixth part is 
every year under wheat, it is probable that the 
value of the e is rather above than below 
i . is ſtated. 

In no part of the iſland are more ben 
crops of red clover to be ſeen than in the Carſe of 


Gowrie. The ſecond crop. is frequently made 
into hay, and the third is often mown for the 


purpoſe of feeding the horſes in the gre and 
the cattle in the ſtraw-yards. | 


As the inhabitants of the diſtrict do not ex- 
| ow eight thouſand, it is evident, that the ex- 


ports of grain muſt be very great indeed. Glaſ- 
gow is the principal market, though large quan- 


tities are alſo ſent to London, Leith, and other 


places on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt. 
The ſize of the farms are in general from one 
to three hundred acres; but the greateſt pro- 


portion is occupied by ee who poſſeſs up- 


en ak two bun dred acres, 


* } 


i» ANGUS, 


1 and Extent.— The county of An gus or 


ſhire of Forfar, is bounded on the weſt by Perth, 
don the north by Mearns and Aberdeen, on the 


oy . the German ocean, and on n the ſouth by 


the 
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Ast Tay, which ſeparates it from Fife 

Its greateſt length from north to ſouth is nearly 

forty miles, from caſt to weſt upwards of thirty. 

Sunfuce, Soil, and Mode of Gccupation. To- 

. wards the ſhores of the ocean and the frith, the 

ſiurface is much diverſified with hill and dale. 

| The interior part of the country (forming part Fs 

1 of the great level tract of Strathmore), is an ex- by 

1 tenſive plain of fertile land, having many well | 
| \____  evltivated fields floping towards t the” ans of 


the different hills on either ſide.. 2, 
=... The remainder is very ond; "WY $4 
1 part of that vaſt range ef hills called the Gram- 1 
pians, and is principally dveupied ee | ' 
i | 0 ſheep and black cattle. ' . 


The foil is various: Aeg Us use 1 is gene- 

| | mall light and friable. In Strathmore it is a 
either clay or deep black loam, and in the val- I 
lies between the mountains the ſoil is more or Tr 
leſs blended with moſs. Oats, barley, and tur- g 

la 

re 

m 


— — — - * - 
St 64 Aris a 5 * 8 pi 


-c — 


D Ro” 
* ä l 


nips are the erops cultivated to the greateſt ex- 
tent; wheat, peaſe and flax, are however very 
common crops in many parts of the diſtri. 


A great proportion of the arable lands, per- 08 

| haps nearly the one half, is devoted to grazing i o©1 

- eattle : a branch of huſbandry which is better IM ot 
known, and more generally practiſed in this . co 
county than in any other in Scotland. The cat- T. 
le are either purchaſed i in the end of the ſeaſon MF of 
25 . at Falkirk, or the markets in the county, and qu 


* being l in the firaw-yard during win- W ec 
ter, W 1 


his 


u 


ter, 
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ter, are put to grafs early in May. Many are 
alſo purchaſed from the counties of Mearns, 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, at the eee 


of the my ſeaſon. 


| gs are thoſe « on the 3 of the rivers in 
the higher part of the county. Theſe, however, 


are neither extenſive nor valuable; and although 
numerous plantations are ſeattered over the. moſt 


cultivated parts of the country, yet theſe have 


hitherto proved of little importance in an agri- 


cultural view, beyond procuring rails for the 
protection of the thorn fences, to which uſe che 
weedings of thoſe Plantations : are _ the moſt 


part applied. 7 
. Towns, . and: 6 
are five royal boroughs, vis. Dundee, Arbroath, 


Montroſe, Brechin and Forfar, (which laſt is the 
county town), beſides a great number of villa- 
ges in different parts of the diſtrict. Dundee is 


large and very populous: it is the moſt conſide- 


5 rable town in the ſhire, and has more trade and 


manufactares than all the others put together. 


This county Poſſeſſes more trade, and carries 
Io manufaQures to a greater extent, than any 
other on the eaſt coaft of Scotland. The foreign 
commerce is chiefly confined to the Baltic trade. 
The ftaple articles of manufacture are fail-cloth, 
oſnaburgs, and coarſe linens, of which imitienſe 
| quantities -are annually. ſent to London, and 
from thence exported to North America and the 
Weſt Indies. There oy alſo ſeveral other ma- 


nufaQures : 
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0 nufactures eſtablimed, as white a, 
cottons, tanned leather, ſhoes, glaſs, Sc. all of 


| which are in a thriving ſtate. - Great quantities 5 

of grain are exported yearly to Leith, Glaſgow, l | 

and other places; but conſidering the populouſ- 1 

neſs of the county, and that oat- meal to a conſi- A 

derable amount is annually imported from Ber- En 

wick, and the north-eaſt coaſt, as Banff, Aber- ” 

deen, Ec. and large quantities of flour from i, 

England, it is not probable that the balance in c 

- favour of the county is very. great. in this e. 1 

Live Stock, Horſes, &c. ſee page 83. 5 4 
Blast Cattle. The black cattle. in the. remote 


= parts of the diſtrict, are like all thoſe in the 
3 highlands of Scotland, of a ſmall fize, weighing 
when fat only from 18 to 24 ſtone Amſterdam. 

In thoſe parts of the county where improve- : 

ments in agriculture have been introduced, and {7M 

*  _  - the lands incloſed, the breed of black cattle is 

much improved, weighing generally from 40 to - 

600 ſtone; but of late the farmers have turned 

their attention more to graz ing than rearing 

black cattle. Theſe, being fed ſome months on 

the rich paſtures of Strathmore, are either ſent 


into England, or diſpoſed of for the ſupply of | 
tube manufacturing towns in en dhe 1 1 
c nn counties “. RT 0-4 eee = 1 
„ P 55 
ee farmer, Mr David Millar, at Mains of Glammis, has 1 
ſometimes from I., geo or L. 10,000 value of cattle on 8 

85 ene eee En 1147 

1 5 1 
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ever afford . for ſome Hocks of ſheep, - 
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\. Sheep. — There are thees: nent breeds of 
ſheep: The moſt numerous are thoſe of the 


Tweeddale ſort, which range on the mountains 
on the confines of Aberdeenſhire. In the vallies 
lying immediately north of Strathmore, and - 
t —_ where cultivation has taken place, 


the ſmall white-faced ancient breed are to be 


| found. On ſeveral farms in the low parts of the 


country, where the richeſt paſtures abound, the 


Bakewell and Culley breeds have been. intr 5 


- 
* 8 eo. R Mr an as i "0" 0 


„ * 


county of the Mearns, is bounded on the ſouth 
and weſt by Angus, on the eaſt by the German 
Ocean, and on the north by the county of Aber- 
deen. Its form is triangular, its greateft lengtk 
from eaſt to weſt is about 30 miles, and it ex- 
tends along the —_ from ſouth to north, 95 
wards of twenty. . bY 

| Surface, Soil, and Mode of 3 
north and weſt diviſions of this county are very 
mountainous, and contain a part of the Gram- 


little ee in an ee view. They work 


: mw hills, AED IO their alien, and bein 5 N 


1 
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_ in. ſeveral of. the vallies; cultivation” has taken 
place to a certain extent. 
The remainder of the county: is, in nene 
level; the prevailing ſoils are either clay or 
ſtrong loam: Here improvements in agriculture 
are carried on with conſiderable ſpirit. Wheat 
is but little cultivated, except along the coaſt. 
Oats, barley or bear, peaſe, eb and en, 
are the general crops. 

 Porofts and Woodlands —Thete are many 
rue plantations in various parts of this di- 
ſtrict; but there alſo remains much land that 


might be occupied in that way, greatly to the 
advantage of the ble, as well # as of the 25 


e 


| *- Towns, Manufacture: and Cammercae=The | 
| me conſiderable and populous town N 5 


| haven. Bervie is the only royal borough, but 


| the commerce and manufactures of this county | 


are inconſiderable. As the grain raiſed in the 
diſtrict is more than equal to the conſumpt of the 
iahabitants, confiderable quantities are annually 
exported, chiefly to Glaſgow and the frith of 


Forth, or over land to Aberdeen and . 


Le Sock, e —8e page wal 


* N 
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1 Ma F eee 


e wende and extends weſt to Stirling, being 


15 . and includes e ee 
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> Black Cattle —The- breed of black cattle has 
7 gas improved of late years, both in ſize 
and value. Oxen of three years old ſell from 
L. 6 te L. 8, and when fatted for the butcher, 
weigh from 30 to 40 ſtone Amſterdam. In the 
highlands, where artificial graſſes are little cul- 
tiwated, both horſes and black. cattle are of a 
{mall ſize. The greateſt number of the cattle 
reared in this diſtrict are diſpoſed of to dealers 
from Angus, who graze them for a few months, 
and then ſend them ſouthward, either to Falkirk | 
fair, or directly to England. ie FR 
Sbeeßp.— There are ſcarcely any of this ks ; 
| of ſtock in the 'cultivated parts of the county. 
Thaoſe on the Grampian mountains are either of 
the black faced or Tweeddale ſort, or the an- 
dient breed of the diſtrict, which laſt are of a 
ſmall ſize, weighing, when fat, from 7 Ib. to 
n quarter. Top 


, 9 8 © 7 
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ABERDEEN. 


| ee Fat Aberdeenſhire bound 
ed on the ſouth by the counties of Mearns, An- 
pus, and Perth, on the weſt by Inverneſs, on the 
- north-weſt by Banff, and on the north and north 
caſt by the German ocean. Its extent from 
north. eaſt to ſduth : weſt is nearly 80 miles, its 
 dreadth: EIS SFRGITF SS; 43 e 4 vt 5 
24 p f e 
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Surface, Foil, and Modes of Occupition den 


| RY town of Aberdeen to the north-eaſt ' corner 


of the county, along the coaſt, (a tract of very 
| ad fa Page the” ſurface ; is in a general 
level. 

Tue it interior part of the dittriet 0 with 
bills, and towards the weſtern extremity there 
are many immenſe mountains, "whoſe rugged 
and lofty ſummits exhibit —_ my and 
romantic. 

The ſoil in the level. Wai: tof the county is in 
general clay of various qualities, but ſueh as un- 

der proper nen is en of wma 


good erops. 


In the vallies the — foil is black Jaw; | 


mixed more or leſs with gravel and ſmall ſtones. 
There is very little wheat cultivated in this 
county, and turnips only yery partially. Oats, 
| barley or bear, peaſe and potatoes, are. the ok 
general crops. 

The hills and mountains are dh OCCU- 


pied as paſturage for black cattle and ſheep, 


though on the borders of the counties of Perth 


and Inverneſs, large tracts are ee to 


the paſturage of dee. 


Foreſts and — ar are ſome * 


| foreſtsof natural pine in the ſouth-weſt corner of 
this county. The trees are of a very large ſize, 


and the timber equal in quality to any imported 


n the Baltic. Extenſive plantations are to 
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be ſeen in various parts of the diſtrict, and the 
number is yearly increaſing, a circumſtance. 
which cannot fail in time to add to the riches, 
as well as to the ornament” of this part of the 


kingdom. 


Towns, Mace and e . 
the town of Aberdeen, which is large and popu- 


1ons, there are ſeveral others, the moſt conſidera- 
ble of which, are Peterhead and Huntly. The 


principal manufactures are thoſe of knitted 
ſtockings, for which Aberdeenſhire has been 
long famous, and the ſpinning, weaving, and 


printing of cotton cloth. The commerce of 


Aberdeen is conſiderable. The exports or im- 


ports of grain on an average of a number of 


years, are pretty much on a par, the produce of 
the county being in general about equal to the 


| conſumpt of the inhabitants. In favourable ſea- 
ſons, however, large quantities of oat-meal are 
exported to Angus, and other manufacturing 
counties on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Scotland, 


Live Stock, Horſes. —The: breed of horſes, | 


» though much improved of late years, principal- 


ly owing to the introduction of two horſe ploughs, 


have not. yet attained to the ſize of thoſe in the 
- diſtricts, on the ſouth fide of the Grampian hills, 


_ Black Cattle. —Great numbers of black cattle. 
are. annually reared in the diſtrict. They are 


in general of a middle fize, well ſhaped, and ſell 


at highs Prices n to their fize; when fat, 
LEES 8 | 9 | wy 
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they weigh from 24 to 30 ſtone Aniflerdam, 
Many thouſands are annually ſold; they are ge- 
nerally diſpoſed of to dealers from the ſouthern 
 ecunties, or to people who reſide in the county, 
and who make a trade of ſending them an 
to England. = 

Sbech.— The 458 3 Sytem of Hop 
huſbandry i is little underſtood, and leſs practiſed 
in this diſtrict. The Tweeddale breed has been 
introduced, and are common in the ſouth-weſt 
part of the diſtrict; but the original breed, 
though ſmaller in ſize, e ſtill in e ee the 
eee 8 1 1% tn 


# 4 , 1 1 
— 4 , 6 A awd »& % 1 
1 


85 n and 4 eint Fu auen is bound- 
'X on the ſouth-eaſt by Aberdeen, on the north 


by the Moray frith, and on the weſt by the 
"_ of Moray. It is of a triangular form, its 


edteſt' extent from north-eaft to ſouth-weſt is 


pete, of 5 miles, and its breadth ow the 


coalt is abou 30. 
Surface, Shit, and Mode of — This i 


Þ mountainous. A diſtrict as any on the eaſt coaſt 5 
of Scotland”; the! re are however many exrenfive | 
' yattics' among 8 the mountains, towards che cen- 


| and f ſouth th-welt corner of the county. Along 


ke Thore of the Moray frith, there are ſeveral 
ta is of Zentle * of valuable land, Which 


Wy 
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| may be denominated billy rater than mountai- 
nous. But the greateſt part of Bauffſhire, may be 


ſaid to be incapable of cultivation, or impesa 


ment of any kind but by planting. c 
In the mountainous part of the county, which 


is in general covered with heath, intermixed in 


ſome places with a coarſe kind of graſs, great 
numbers of ſheep, cattle and horſes are annually 
reared ; ſome part of it is alſo devoted to the 
paſturage of deer. 3 

The predominant foil on the coaſt aid near 
the banks of the rivers, is a rich hazle loam. 


On the declivity of the hills, it is a deep ſtrong 
| black ſoil of a good quality, but owing to the 


moiſtneſs of the climate, the crops are frequently 
very precarious. Oats, barley, peaſe, turnips, po- 
tatoes and flax, are the ordinary crops. In favour- 
able ſeaſons oat- meal to a large ;amount, is ex- 


| ported to the Weſt Highlands, Glaſgow, Sc. 


© Foreſts and Woodlands. On the banks of the 
rivers many remains of ancient forefts are to be 


ſieen, but being only birch, and NN coppiee, 


are of little value. 1 
There are very extenſive and numerous plan- 


. tations in different parts of the county, parti- 


eularly towards the ſhore of the Frith, where 


ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen refide,” Theſe 5 
"plantations will in a few years produce timber 


more than ſufficient for the en r gl 
„ FO» A 1 Towns, 


1 
» 


| 4 owns, Manufacturer, and r 18 
the head borough. It is alſo a ſea-port, beſides 


which there are other two, viz. Portſoy and Mac- 


duff; all which enjoy ſome ſhare of commerce. 


There are ſeveral manufacturing towns and vil- 


* lages in the inland part of the county. The 
Principal manufactures are linen-yarn, linens 
and thread. Along the coaſt there are many 
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fiſhing villages, from whence are exported to 


the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Scotland, dried fiſh to a 


# . conſiderable amount. In good ſeaſons large 
2 | quantities of grain are exported. | 

| | Live Stock, Horſes. —The' breed of this uſeful 
| animal has been much improved, ſince the prac- 
| | tice of ploughing with two horſes has been ge- 


ſufficient for that operation, ſell at from L. 30 
to L. 50 a- pair. In the more remote parts of 
the diſtrict, where 8 or 10 ſmall. oxen are. uſed 
in the plough, the horſes. are of a very in ferior 


7 and are ſold at from * 5 to L. 8 er L. 10 
each. 


5 5 land, according to its ſize, where greater num- 


this; and though it is certainly true, that be- 
fore the more opulent farmers adopted the prac- 

tice of ploughing with two horſes, the breed of 
cattle was of a larger ſize, and more attended 
to than at preſent, yet they are ſtill held in 


. 
— * 8 
. 


1 nerally introduced. Such as are of ſtrength | 


Black eee are ee cou entice in _— 5 


bers of black cattle are annually reared than in 


x e conſiderable 
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conſiderable . eſtimation | by the ſouth country 


dealers, who are commonly the purchaſers, being 


hand ſome, well ſhaped, and capable of enduring. 
fatigue. , Oxen, of three or four years old ſell 
at from L. 4 to L. 7 each. The cows are rec- 
koned good milchers, yielding from 14 to 20 
Engliſh quarts of milk per day 

Sbeep.— The ſmall white-faced native breed, 
is ſtill retained on ſome farms, hut the Tweed- 


dale ſort has been pretty generally introduced. 
Attempts have alſo been made to introduce ſome 
of the Engliſh breeds on well-cultivated farms 
| along the coaſt. But no regular ſyſtem of ſneep- 
| huſbandry, on a large ſcale, has hitherto been 
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. po” | Extent —The county of fig = 


or Moray i Is bounded. or. the eaſt by Banff; on 
the ſouth and weſt by Inverneſs and 1 . 5 
and c on the north by the Moray frith. Its form 
is very irregular, belng, in interſected by a art of 
lnvern eſsſhire towards the north. weſt. ts ex 
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{ Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation;—The 
ſarface for ſeveral miles inland from the coaſt is 
level, with a few gentle eminences, which being 
either cultivated to the ſummits, or ornamented 
with thriving plantations, give it an appearance 
ol fertility and richneſs not to be met with, in 
ſuch an extent of WBV nnn of 1 Sur 
pian WG 


The remainder of wh Jiftrict 4s neden | 
and principally employed in paſturage. In the 


vales, and on the banks of the rivers, there are 


many fertile ſpots of arable lands, which under 


N enen YOU ee "OT e 
tive. 


Clay, deep rich loam, and light gravelly or ſan- 
dp ſoils, prevail in the low country. In the 
valleys it is generally loam, and on the ſides of 
the hills it is light, and i Job many places mixed 


with a certain portion of moſs. The level part 


of this county yields good. crops | of all kinds. 


In the higher diſtricks, bear or bigg, « oats and po- 


N tatoes, a I e the prevailing crops, Large quanti- 
ties of KL heat, bang oats and | oat-meal, are an- 


1 
reel 


- | 
E H 


F veſts and moodlande.— In the hisber part 


of this diſtrict there are foreſts of natural pine, 
which are ſaid to exceed in extent all the natu- 


ral 


The foil of this Liſtrie 5 4s 1 various. 


my 
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ral fir woods in Scotland put together. From 
theſe foreſts, timber to a very large amount is 
annually floated down the river Spey to the ſea 


at Garmouth, where it is either uſed in ſhip- 


building, or exported to the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and to many parts of England. From Gar- 
mouth, alſo, many maſts and yards have been 
fent to his Majeſty's dock-yards. On the banks 
of the river Findhorn, in the north-weſt corner 
of the diſtrict, are the remains of a very large 
foreſt of oaks and other trees, which being again 
ineloſed and planted, principally with young 
oaks, bids fair to hecome a great advantage, as 
well as ornament, to that part of the country. 
The plantations in almoſt every part of the 
county, are extenſive, numerous and thriving, 
and the timber muſt, in the courſe of time, be- 
come a valuable article of export. 

Towns, Manufaftures and Commerce. — The 


principal towns are Elgin and Forres, both royal 


boroughs. But from their inland ſituation, they 


are deſtitute of foreign commerce; nor are there 


manufactures of any conſequence, hitherto eſta- 


| bliſhed in the diſtrict. This county has for 

ages been conſidered as the ſtorehouſe of the 
north of Scotland for grain; and notwithſtand- 
ing the increaſed population, ſome thouſand 


quarters are annually exported. 


Live Stock, Horſes. —From the cauſe ir 


ene in the account of Banfiſhire, name- 
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| | ty, the introduction of! the mode of ploughing 


with two horſes, the breed of horſes has been 
greatly improved in point of ſize of late years 


in Moray ; and attention has been paid by cer- 


tain individuals to farther improvements in this 
reſpect, by purchaſing mares of a large ſize 
from the ſouth of Scotland. The price of a 
pair of plough horſes is HO: the 8 as in 
the county of Banff. | 

Black Cattle. —Since the ;introdd/Gion of ar- 


tificial graſſes, the breed of black cattle has great- 
1y improved in ſize in the low part of this di- 


ſtrict; great numbers from thence, as well as 
from the remote parts of the county, are an- 
nually fold to dealers from. Banffſhire or Angus. 


| Thoſe bred in the low country ſell, when three 
Fears old, at from L. 4 to L.6 and upwards. 
The Highland cattle, being much inferior in 

point of ſize, . e e ſell at . L. 2, 10 at 


to L. 4. 
Sbeep. — There are two bined of ſheep in 


1 The ſmall white · faced original breed 
is moſt common towards the bottoms of the hills 
adjoining to the plain; but theſe, owing to their 
being ſtinted in their food, and in a great mea- 
ſure neglected, are of very little value; though 
there is every reaſon to believe, that f properly 
cared for in theſe reſpects, great improvements 
might be effected, both in regard to the fize of 


the a and the 1 —_ and quality of its 
| | wool. 
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wool. on the hills in the ſouth-weſt part of the 


county, there are ſeveral pretty extenſive farms 


ſtocked with the black-faced or Tweeddale fort; 
and from this part of the diſtrict the inhabi- 


tants of the towns and villages on the coaſt are 
Fre, nnen with mutton. 


Ul 


NIR N 


Situation ind Extent —This ſmall county. is 


eee on the north by the Moray frith, on 


the eaſt and ſouth by the county of Moray, and 
on the weſt by that of Inverneſs. Its extreme 


length from north to ſouth is about 20 n. 


its medium breadth nearly 12. 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Data 


the ſhore of the Moray frith, for ſome miles, 


this county exhibits the appearance of a plain, 

including many gentle eminencies, which if 
Planted would tend greatly to beautify the pro- 
ſpect. The ſoil may be denominated a ſharp 


gravelly loam, which when properly cultivated 
amply repays the labours of the huſbandman. 
Improvements in agriculture have, however, 


been but very partially introduced, except on 
the farms occupied by the proprietors. , In ge- 
neral, artificial graſſes, turnip crops, Oc. are 
wor little known . the e Bear, or 


7 32 
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bigs, an inferior kind of oats, and e are 
the moſt prevailing crops; but where proper 


attention is paid to the cultivation of the ſoil, 


the quality of the grain is equal to that produ- 


ced in any other part of the north of Scotland. 


The ſouth part of the county is incumbered 


with many hills, or rather mountains, very de- 


ſtitute of verdure, and which only afford a ſcan- 
ty paſturage to a few ſmall-fized cattle and 


ſheep. 

Foreſts and Woodlands — There: are n tracts 
of natural woods, and alſo ſeveral thouſand acres 
of thriving- plantations, a confiderable part of 


which, having been planted many years ago, 


are now arrived at ſuch a ſize, as not only to be 
equal to ſupply the demand for timber within 
the county, but alſo to furniſh a conſiderable ar- 


tiele of export to the neighbouring diſtricts. | 
. Towns, Manufattures and Commerce.—Nairn 


is the only royal borough, or town of any note, 
in the county, and, though advantageouſly fitua- 


ted in the vicinity of the Moray frith, is deſti- 


tute of any kind of commerce or manufactures. 


Tune grain raiſed in the diſtrict is more than ſuf- 
ficient for the inhabitants, and in favourable ſea- 
ſons feveral cargoes are exported. On the point 
of Arderſier, a peninſula running into the Mo- 


ray frith, is Fort George, a ſtrong and regular 
fortreſs, - | 


Live 


: containing ſeveral regular ſtreets, and 
1 0 eee for upwards of 3000 men. 


I 
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Live Stock, Horſes, —Improvementsin agricul- 
ture having only begun to gain ground of late 
years, andthe introduction of two horſe ploughs 
being of modern date, little attention has hi- 
therto been paid to improvements in the dif- 
ferent breeds of ſtock. The horſes are in ge- 
neral of a ſmall fize, from eight to ten hands 
| high, and, when five years old, r from L. 5 to 

L. 1 | 
Black Cattle. 1 he cattle” are alſo of a mall 
ſize, eſpecially in the highland part of the coun- 
ty, where turnip huſbandry i is little known; they 
ſell, when three or four years old, at about L. 3 
each, and when fat, ear Og about 2 30 lone 
5 Amſterdam. 5 8 
Sbdeep.— There is eben x6 county in Scot- 
land where there are ſuch numbers of the ſmall 
White faced original breed to be found as here *. 
Few attempts have hitherto been made to intro- 
duce better breeds, nor will that probably hap- 
pen till the ſize of the farms are enlarged, and 
artificial graſſes and Hera N be more Seen 
introduced. 
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» * By the Statiſtical Acpopat of Scotland, publiſhed. 12 
Sir John Sinclair, it appears, that chere are nearly 20,000 
: in this ſmall county. 
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ed with the county of Roſs, as it is bounded on 
all fides by that ſhire, except on the eaſt, where 
the e ria forms a boundary to * 


| ROSS and CROMARIY, 


Situation and Extent—This diſtrict ; is 1 
ed on the eaſt by the Moray frith, on the north 
by Sutherland, on the weſt by the Atlantic 


Ocean, and on the ſouth by Inverneſs. It ex- 


tends nearly 60. miles from north ia fouth, and 
ypwards of 70 from eaſt to weſt. , _ 

Surface, Soil, and Mode of . 
the { ſhores. of the friths of Moray. and Cromarty, 
and towards the north and eaſt boundary, the 


ſurface, is in general level, Abgunging. 1 * rich 


well-enltivated corn- -fields. 3 
„On the ſouth-weſt coaſt there are. forme +" 


7 derable traQs of level land, and many fertile 
vallies; but the interior part of this extenſive 


diſtri, eſpecially the north · weſt Aiviſion, , is 
perhaps one of the moſt deſolate mountainous 


regions in Scotland, abounding with rocks, moſs 


and heath. _ 
The ſoil, as may be naturally expected in ſuch 


an extent of country, is very different, being 


partly ſtrong clay, partly loam, and partly gra- 
velly or light and ſandy; but that which bears 


the greateſt proportion is loam of various kinds 


and qualities, and, where cultivated under any 
OS eee 
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regular ſyſtem, produces crops little inferior to 


what are to be ſeen in the more ſouthern parts 


of the kingdom; there is, however, every rea- 
ſon to believe, from the very defective modes of 
cultivation adopted by the generality of the far- 
mers, as well as from the quantities of oat-· meal 


annually imported, that the grain raiſed in this 
diſtrict is not equal to the ere of the in- 


habitants. 

Foreſts and Woodlands. —There now remain 
but few veſtiges of the extenſive foreſts which, 
in former times, covered vaſt tracts of this coun- 
ty. The proprietors, however, feeling the in- 
conveniency arifing from a deficiency of timber, 
have formed many large plantations, which, add- 
ed to the confiderable woods around their places 
of reſidence, muſt, in the courſe of a few years, 
afford a ſufficient ſupply of this neceſſary article 
without having recourſe to importation from 
other countries: 

Towns, Maniſfactures, and . 
5 principal towns are thoſe of Tain, Dingwall, 
Cromarty, and Fortroſe; but there is no foreign 
commerce carried on in this diſtrict, and ſcarce- 
ly any manufaQures, except one of ſail-cloth and 
canvas, on a large ſcale, at Cromarty. Some 
fiſhing villages have lately been erected on the 
weſt coaſt, under the patronage of the Society 
eſtabliſhed for promoting the Britiſh, Fiſheries ; 


but what ſucceſs may attend the endeavours of 


that Society, time only can determine. 
Vol. I. | Live 
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Lide Stock, Hor ſec. Where inopecieibuin in 


| Wee have been introduced, attention has 


been paid to the breed of horſes. They are a- 
bove the middle ſize, and generally ſell from 
L. 12 to L. 18. The greateſt number, however, 


are ſmall, and do not ſell when in their prime 


at above 4 or L. 5. 
| Black Cattle ine: ke gerte Fry of this 


| aiftrie. On the ſale of theſe the farmers 
_ Chiefly depend for paying their rents. In the 
highland part of the county they are of a 


imall ſize, but hardy and well ſnaped. Many 


thouſands of them are purchaſed by cattle deal - 


ers from the ſouth and weſt of Scotland, who 


again diſpoſe of them at Falkirk, or to graziers 
in England. The average price of young cartle 
may be about I.. 2, 1 188. each, and a cow of 4 

ors years old, brings from L. 3 to L. 5. 


Sheep.—In ſeveral parts of Roks-ſhire the 
fouth country breeds of ſheep: have been for 
years introduced, and ſome ſhort time ago at- 
tempts were made to carry ſheep huſbandry on 
a large ſcale into very general practice through- 


out the mountainous part of the diſtrict. The 
poorer claſs of farmers and inhabitants, how- 


ever, alarmed at the proſpect of being forced to 


abandon their native country, roſe in a body to 
oppoſe the meaſure. In conſequence of mili- 
tary aid being called in, theſe poor miſguided 
e were ſoon Err Bur i it 8e be ob- 
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ſerved with propriety, that ſound policy as well 
as humanity, ought to induce the proprietors of 
ſuch lands to make a proper proviſion for their 
tenants, before they introduce a ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry, which, under the preſent management, 
muſt have the effect in a great n of _ 

rene the country. | 


\ 3 


: SUTHERLAND. | 
Situation and Extent, —This county is bound- 
ed on the ſouth by Roſs-ſhire, and the frith of 
Dornock; on the eaſt, by Caithneſs and the 
Moray frith; and on the north and weft, by 
the Atlantic Ocean. Its figure is very irregular, 
its greateſt extent from north to ſouth is about 
54 miles, and from eaſt to-weſt about 30. 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Qccupation.—Suther- 
land may be 'deſcribed as-a very mountainous 
county; having in general a narrow border of 
level land along the coaſts. The arable land 
bears but a ſmall proportion to that in paſturage; 
many of the ruggid mountains are in a Rate on 


5 ate ſterility. 


Except the denen along n oh wad | 
and ſome of the glens, and vallies between the 
mountains, the whole county is occupied as 


paſturage for , black anke, ſheep, goats, 
ne K. 


| The 
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"4h The ſoil in the cultivated parts of thi di- 


frrict i is either fertile loam, or light and gravel- 


*1y, mixed with a kind of blue ſand. In ſome 
places it is moſſy, very wet and ſpouty; but, 
owing to the wretched ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
(keeping the lands conſtantly under tillage), 


which is too generally practiſed, the returns even 


on the beſt lands are very indifferent. Oats, 
bear and potatoes, are almoſt | the only - crops 
- cultivated. 


Fe oreſts and Woodlands.—In this county there 
are ſeveral extenſive tracts of waſte land allotted 
to the paſturage of deer, and denominated fo- 


reſts, though now deſtitute of trees. There are, 
however, a few remains of ancient trees, and in 


ſome-parts, particularly towards the ſouth-weſt 


corner, extenſive plantations have Ry been 


formed, 55 
Towns, Manufacture, and Conineress=Dor- 


nock is the. county town; but is a place of no 


foreign commerce, and poſſeſſes very little trade. 


The whole diſtrict may be ſaid to be without 


manufactures, - except that of ſpinning linen 
yarn, and a cotton manufacture, which has been 


lately eftabliſhed under the patronage of one of 


the proprietors *, a gentleman whoſe earneſt and 


6 nora ERS to Jy the happineſs of his 


= 


A fellow 


* George Dempſter, Eſq; Loy 


* 
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' fellow ſubjects, and the general improvement of 
the country, is well known. | 
Live Stock, Horſes, —There are a great many 


more -horſes reared here than are requiſite for 


carrying on the operations of huſbandry. Num- 
bers are annually purchaſed at a year old, by 


dealers from Orkney: The average price is from 
L. 2 to L. 3; thoſe of a larger ſize give from 
L. 4 to L. 5. Of late, dealers from the ſouth 
have purchaſed conſiderable numbers, which 
has increaſed the demand, and nnn 


teindled to advance the price. 


2: Sided Cation. well oo in. Ruthin 


oa to be the ſtaple production, and in which 
the riches of the farmers principally conſiſt. 
They are equal in ſize and quality to any in the 


North Highlands. Milch cows ſell from L. 3 to 
L. 4 and L. 5. Young cattle proper for driving 


into England, or the ſouth of Scotland, bring on 


an average from L. 2, 10s. to L. 3 each, accord- 


ö ing to the demand. | | 
Sheep, —The Tweeddale head of ſheep has 


been introduced on ſome farms here. But there 


yet remains many thouſands of the ſmall white- 
_ faced kind, common in all the northern di- 


ſtricts, and which might certainly be much im- 
proved in ſize of carcaſe, as well as in the quan- 


tity and quality of the wool, were proper atten- 
tion paid to croſs them with the Cheviot, many 
of a breed are now in this diſtrict. 
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CAITHNESS. 


* 


nee and Extent.— This 2 oecupies 


the north-eaſt corner of the Iſland. It is ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the ſea, except on the 
welt, where it is bounded by Sutherland. Its 
form is triangular; its greateſt extent from north 


to ſouth is about thirty-five 5 any from eaſt ' 


n upwards of twenty. 
© Surface, Soil, and Mode of Ocho. The 


mals ſouth weſt part of the ſhire is occupied by 


great mountains; towards the north and north 
eaſt there are alſo ſeveral promontories and 


capes. There are extenſive tracts of arable 


lands in many places around the coaſt; but the 


remainder may be called an immenſe moraſs, 


interſperſed with many fruitful ſpots, producing 


 oaty, ' barley, and great quantities of eee nn 
rally of a coarſe inferior quality. 4 


Loam, of various qualities, with an intermix- 


ture of moſs, in ſome places, and ſand and gravel 
in others, is the general character of the ſoil; 

There is, perhaps, no diſtrict in Britain where 
ſuch an extent of valuable land, highly ſuſcep · 

li i:dle of cultivation, is lying in a ſtate of nature, 
and produeing only coarſe paſturage, as in this: 

. Hut whoever bay e the: Oy lift of ' ſervices * 


V7? 
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* Theſe are Se enumerated in the 17th page 


* Ach volume of the Statiſtical coo, of Scotland. 
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that the tenants were formetly obliged to per- 


form to their ſuperiors, and which are ſtill in force 
on many eſtates at the preſent day, will not be 
ſurpriſed that improvements in agriculture have 


not reached a country where the minds and per- 
ſons of the peaſantry are kept 1 in ſuch abject bon- 
dage. 

- Foreſts and Woodlands here is no county 

of the ſame extent in Scotland where ſo few 
trees are to be ſeen as in Caithneſs. It is how- 
ever worthy of remark, that in many of the 
ſwamps and moſſes large trees are frequently 
dug up, which is a convincing proof that in an- 


cient times this country was ſtocked with wood. 


But for many years paſt, every attempt to raiſe 
trees on the ſea-coaſt has proved abortive. 


Towns, Manufaftures, and commerce. Wick 
on the ſouth fide, and Thurſo on the north, are 
the principal towns. In conſequence of the ex- 


tenſive herring, cod, and ſalmon fiſhings carried 
on in the neighbourhood, they enjoy ſome ſhare 
of coaſting trade. Manufactures are as yet in 
their infancy. The patriotic Preſident of the 
Board of Agriculture, who is a conſiderable pro- 


prietor in this diſtri, is however ufing his en- 


_ deayours to introduce them: And from his un- 
"remitting attention to every object calculated 
to promote the good of his country, there is 
every reaſon to hope he will be ſucceſsful. 
Were a fe e to ſet an example, by en- 


tirely 


— r 
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rely en on their own eſtates thoſe] re- 


; mains of the feudal ſyſtem, to which ſo many 
| of the tenants in the northern counties of Scot- 


land are ſtill ſubjected, they would render a 


very eſſential ſervice to that dart of the united 
kingdom. | 


Live Stock, Horde Che heved of horſes ave 


are fimilar in point of ſize and value to thoſe 
reared in Sutherland. Tbey are generally about 
four feet high, very hardy, and requiring little 
care. | Numbers are purchaſed when young by 
people from Orkney, and when paſt their prime 
are again reimported into Caithneſs, where they 
frequently ſell at high Pricey, eee their 
advanced 1 
Black Cattle.—Black. cattle : are fo imilar to 
thoſe reared in Sutherland, as to render any 
particular deſeription unneceſſary. Several thou- 
' ſands are annually purchaſed by dealers in the 
county, and driven to. Falkirk, and other mar- 
kets, from whence the greater number of them 


are ſent into England, where, after being fat- 


| ened for twelve or eighteen months on the rich 


0 paſtures of that COUNTY, many of them are ſold 
in Smithfield market. | 


Sbeep.— The Cheviot . bobs 2 5 intro- | 


N duced: into the high parts of this diſtrict, and are 


| likely to thrive ; but the greateſt part of Caith- 
; neſs. is too wet and PRIN for being converted 


; into eee 


ORR. 


 ORKNE F ISLANDS. 

Situation 8 Extent. —Theſe iſles (of which 
there are nearly thirty inhabited), are ſeparated 
from the north-eaſt extremity of Scotland by 
the Pentland frith, the moſt rapid and dange- 


rous to navigate of any on the coaſts of Britain. 


The moſt extenſive of theſe, which it is only 
meant here to deſcribe, is ſometimes called Po- 


mona, but more frequently the Main land. It 


is nearly 24. miles in length, and about 9 in 
breadth. 


Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation, —The 
appearance of the country is bleak and barren. 


It is incumbered with many hills, and marſhy 
ſwamps, which being covered with heath, and 


deſtitute of trees, add to the gloomineſs of the 
ſcene. But notwithſtanding the general unpro- 
miſing appearance of the ſurface, theſe hills 


5 yield paſturage to numerous flocks of ſheep, and 


herds of cattle and horſes. The ſoil ' of the 


. arable lands i is in ſome places a rich black loam, 


on a bed of ſoft mouldering rock, but near the 55 


| ſhore it is of a more light and ſandy nature, 


and when the leaſt degree of attention is paid 


to the cultivation, (which by the by is very ſel- 


dom the caſe), produces tolerable * of black 
Vor. I. 5 
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or rather: grey oats, and a kind of inferior bar. 


ley, which are the only ſpecies of grain raiſed 


in theſe iſles. Potatoes are alſo cultivated in 


confiderable quantities, But agriculture is here 


in a very imperfect ſtate. This is ealily account- 


— 


ed for, from the circumſtance of the tenants ha- 
ving no leaſes, and being principally engaged 


in fiſhing, from the produce of which their 
rents are chiefly paid. 55 : 


Towns, Manufactures and ee Kik 


wall may be denominated tlie capital of Ork- 
ney. The only other town of any note is Strom- 


neſs, which is ſituated . oppoſite to Kirkwall on 


the weſt fide of the main land. This laſt has an 


_ excellent harbour, and is much frequented by 


_ veſſels failing along the coaſts. The manufac- 
tures of Orkney are linen yarn, coarſe linen 


cloth, and kelp. The exports are the articles 


reared in theſe iſles. They are generally pur- 
: led from Caithneſs and Shetland at one or 


now mentioned, together with beef, pork, but- 


ter, tallow, hides,” calf and rabbit ſkins, ſalt- 
fiſh, oil and feathers, and in favourable ſeaſons 
ſome cargoes of grain. The articles imported 


are wood, flax, coal, leather, tobacco, wines, 
. ſpirits and .groceries. The balance of trade 
(which i is almoſt entirely confined to Britain), | 


is in favour of theſe iſles, ta the extent of ſeve- 


| rg thouſand pounds per annum. 


Live Stack, Her ſes. —There are few 4 


V een 
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two years old, and when in their prime fell. 
from L. 3 to L. 4, but ſeldom exceed L. 5 
: Black Cattle. — The Orkney iſlands abound 
with cattle. They are well ſhaped, but of a 
very ſmall ſize, weighing when fat from 15 to 20 
ſtone Amſterdam. The cows yield milk of a 
good quality, and in confiderable quantities, 
which, conſidering the little attention beſtowed 
upon them, and the miſerable paſtures on which 


they are fed, is very ſurpriſing. The ordinary 
price of cows runs from L. 2 to L. 2, ro s. few 
of them ſell ſo high as L. 3. Numbers of cattle 


are ferried.over to Caithneſs every year, and are : 
Tent from thence along with the eattle on bt 
county to the ſouthern markets. 


Sberp. There are ſaid to be eh cvs 


ſheep in the different iſlands in Orkney. They | 
are of a ſmall: ſize, weighing when fat from 5 


to 6 Ib. per quarter, and felling at from L. 4 to 


L. 8 per ſcore. It is ſuppoſed they are of the 
fame ſpecies with thoſe in the Shetland iſles. 


The wool is of a fine quality, but very ſmall in 
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5 between 89 59 . 61 K ” north- latitude. 

| They are very numerous. Upwards of 40 of 

them are inhabited, and about an ern number 

entirely devoted to paſturage, - i 

The Main-land; as it is polled OR in 
n about 60 miles from north ine but 
varies in breadth from 3 to 20 mile. 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of — 


I ſorkace, particularly in the inland part of the 


ifland, is craggy, mountainous and barren, but 
towards the coaſts, among the hills are inter- 
ſperſed verdant ſpots and marſhy plains, tolera- 
- bly fertile both in corn and ee though not 
of any conſiderable: extent. id + Dh ICP 
The arable lands lie near abe thee; and 
round the margins of the different ereeks and 
bays: The ſoil conſiſts either of a rich black 
loam or a" ſtiff cold wet clay, but that ich 
moſt generally. prevails is light and ſandy. 
The erops are for the moſt part indifferent, 
owing; partly to the coldneſs and moiſtneſs of 
the climate; but principally. to the wretched 
ſyſtem of huſbandry adopted by the natives, 
whole chief employment, like that of the peo- 
ple in Orkney, is fiſhing, to which a great por- 


tion of their time is devoted, and on which 


they principally depend for ſubſiſtence. The 
cultivation of potatoes has been very generally 


Bs introduced. They are raiſed, in greater or leſſer 


e * every s in Mains Agri- 
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culture is, however, in a very languiſhing ſtate, 


and till the proprietors aboliſh the run- rig, or 


common field - huſbandry; convert the - flaviſh 


ſervices, which their tenants are obliged to per- 


form into a ſtipulated rent, and grant leaſes, where- 
by the people may acquire a permanent intereſt 


in the farms which they occupy, there is no rea- 
ſon to hope, that improvements in the culti - 


vation of the ſoil, or in the breeds of the dif- 


ferent ſpecies of ſtock, | will ever be carried to 
any extent, in a country ſo remote from mar- 


kets, and where the nene labour under To 


many nenen N e Lt 
: - * — 1 * 4 
rs 3 * . \ ; 
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N Some of. theſs Is 3 Statiflical Ac- 


E of a pariſh, in this land, in the, following words: 


24 (the, tenants) muſt fiſh for their maſters, who ei- 

6 ther e them a fee (wages) entirely inadequate, to 
« their AE and their danger, or take their fiſh- at A 
« lower price than others would give.” It is true, that i in 
« years of ſcatcity, they "muſt depend upon their land- 
lords 'for the means of ſubſiſtence, and are often deep 


in their debt. But why not allow them to make 
the beſt of their fituation? Why not let them have 


leaſes upon reaſonable terms, and diſpoſe of their pro- 
« duce to thoſe who will give the beſt price ? Why not 


4 let them fiſh, for t themſelves? ? Why ſhould the laird 
« (landlord). have any claim except for- the Ripulated 
6 rent? Neither the climate nor the foil are favourable 


©'to improvements in agriculture; but with proper ma- 


nagement much might be done.“ See Stat. Account, 
* X. page 197. 
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23 Towns, MamifaBtures, and Commerce. Ler- 
wick is the only town of any conſideration on 
the iſland It poſſeſſes ſome ſhare of commerce, 
in conſequence of being the rendezvous: of the 
fiſhing veſſels or buſſes en av pen 
Denmark, and other parts. at 
The exports from this iſland-'a are oh the | 
ſame with thofe from Orkney. To theſe may 
be added great quantities of ſtockings, known 
by the name of Shetland hoſe. In return for 
which/they import wood, iron, ſpirits; groceries, 
and Tuch other articles as they ſtand in need of. 
Live Stock, Horſes.— Great numbers of horſes 
are annually bred i in the Shetland iſlands. They 
are of a' very diminutive ſize; but handſome, 
ſtrong, haydy, and extremely long lived. They 
are well known almoſt in every part of Britain, 
| by" the appellation of ſhelties or Shetland po- 


285 neys. b Tue ordinary price at which Joy. are 


ſold in theſe iſles, is from L. 2 to L. 33 
Black Cattle. — The only particular in which 
the cattle of Shetland: differ from thoſe in Ork- 
ney is, that they are ſomewhat larger in ſize, 
which may be owing to there being a greater 
quantity of coarſe natural graſs in the firſt men- 
tioned iſlands, which the inhabitants cut and 
make into hay, and with which ey feed their 
: cattle 1 in winter, . 
© Sheep,—The. Shetland Geek How: Jann long 


efteeined | Ge the 9 of _ wool, of which 


81 the 


4 ” 
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the fineſt and moſt beautiful ſtockings, ſhawls, 


n_ waiſtcoat pieces are manufactured, 

There ſeem to have been two original or 
native breeds of ſheep in theſe iſlands; which, 
as they differ materially from each other, re- 


quire to be taken notice of. The firſt is what 
is called in the country, the kindly or cottony 


fleeced, whoſe wool is all of the fine quality. 
The other have a coarſe hairy kind of coat n 
and fine ſoft wool below. 


Sheep of theſe original or native hanna are 
: not now ſo numerous as formerly, owing per- 


haps to the introduction of breeds from other 


countries, with a view of improving the ſize of 
the animal, and increaſing the quantity of wool, 
And it is probable, if the proprietors are not at- 

tentive to prevent it, that the fine wooled ſheep 
of Shetland will be ſo croſſed and mixed with 


the breeds of other countries, as to render their 


; wool, which now ſells at betwixt 28. and 38. 
per pound, comparatively of little value. 


. Fra 87 Vie 
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| INVERNESS AND THE HEBRIDES. 
1 Situation and Extent.—Inverneſs is one of the 
moſt extenſive counties in Scotland. It is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Nairn, Moray, and Aberdeen 
ſhires, on the ſouth by Perth and Argyle, on 
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ide weſt by! the Atlantic Ocennh: REY on the 


north by Roſs-ſhire. © Its extent from north' to 
ſouth is above fifty _ and from eaſt to weſt 


above eighty. 


- Surface, Soil, and Moder of Gecaphiion—The 
whole of this county has a very ' mountainous 
and barten appearance, particularly towards the 
ſouth-weſt, where Bennevis, the higheſt moun- 


_ tain in Britain, raiſes its ſnow-caped ſummit 


more than 4300 feet above'the level of the ſea. 


Although' there are extenſive fertile plains ſatr. 


rounding the numerous lakes ſituated in various 
parts of this diſtrict, and a great many vallies 
lying between the hills in all directions, yet the 
arable land bears but a very ſmall proportion to 
what muſt ever remain in a ſtate of nature . 
The hills and mountains, however, afford pa- 


. ſturage for immenſe numbers of horſes, black 
cattle, ſneep, goats, ſtags and roes. On the eaſtern : 
- fide of the county, which is the moſt populous, 


cultivation is carried on to a conſiderable extent, 
and grain is ſometimes exported. But the produce 


of the county is by no means ſufficient to ſup- 
| ply u the RE * . of ores! 


"VEE 


„By the” Statificat Account w the darin of EKilmalie, 


in the ſouth-weſt part of this county, it appears that the : 


extent of that pariſh is 60 miles in length, and 30 in 


breadth, containing upwards of 376,960 acres. 58685 Sta- 


| riſtical 8 8885 vol. VIII. p. 8 
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beter annually imported at en od 
other parts on the weſtern coaſt. 5 ö 

The ſoil of the arable lands in the Wilen ah 
plains is either deep loam or clay; and, where. 
cultivation has taken place on the ſides of the 
hills, a light e or ſandy foil is moſt er 
valent. er 

Towns, Adden ind eee Ade 
only town of any note is Inverneſs, where there 
are ſome manufactures of cordage, canvas, ſail- 
cloth, thread, c. A communication might be 
eaſily opened here between the Weſtern Ocean 
at Fort- William, aud the Moray frith at Inver- 
neſs, by means of a canal, which may probably 
take place when commerce and manufactures 
increaſe ſo much as to warrant the A erg 
of the neceſſary ſum. 

. Foreſts and Woodlands —This diſtri i is wall 
ſupplied with wood, having numerous foreſts of 
great extent, conſiſting of pine, oak, birch, Oc. 
The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Strathglaſs, 
Urquhart, and Glengary. The eaſt fide of tile 
county abounds with plantations, which muſt 
in a ow! hom * a. ee article KN ex- 


e tat, Eos en.—The 5 of ah is 
in general of a ſmall ſize; they are however 
well ſhaped; and extremely hardy. The price 
. rips n high 2 L. 48 or L. 20. 
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black Catite.—<Ti the antrodüdtibn of ſheep- 
hoſbandry, which has now become pretty gene- 
ral, efpecially towards the weſtern coaſt, black 
cid confidered. thec greatbarticle, -on the 
fale of which the farmers depended for payment 
of the rents. And though this ſpecies of ſtock: 
is not ſo numerous in the county now as, for- 


meily, yet great numbers ate ſtill annually diſ- 5 


> poſed of in England: and the ſouth of Scotland: 
they are ſmall. in ſize, but handſome and well 
| Hhaped:!' they weigh 2 85 kat about. 20 one 
 Amfferdani: )/ of eee get ode 
: - Sheepi=—The breed of . imeodyocd. into 
this county is alinoft entirely- of the Tweed- 
dale fort. There yet remains a few, of the an- 
cent white faced ng os del member 
1s inconfiderable. ' trot in 
| 119% at Bifi 1; 7:64 1 1x Px + 1 
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85 hole | Which Arb near thore tobe deſeribed 
al a Hunde ö AH me, irregularly ſcattered 
along the north · weſt coaſt of Scotland, and com- 
pret ended in the Cotitities of Aigyleptiiverneſs, 


A and Ko. The fürface and appearance of thoſe 


mies vary materially, but in: general it is roch 
1591 A cd baun which, alded2o;the moiſtnefs 


| of Tie climate, renders the foil in general by no 


means 
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means favourable to agriculture, although there 
are in ſeveral of them extenſive, tracts under 
cultivation, which.are highly ef of i im- 
˖ Proyement. . 
; The ſoil is in Go . andy; A in thera a 
light thin ſtratum of black earth, on a bed of 
5 gravel or rock, interſperſed i in ſome places with 
flats or meadows; but the greateſt proportion is 
a ſoft mooriſh foil ; ; the hills and mountains.are 


| covered with heath. . | 4 

] Bear or, big, a ſmall kind. of black oats, 3 þ 
potatoes, are the only crops produced, and their 

y culture is performed in general in a very floven- = 

— ly and aukward manner. The inhabitants in- -M 

-, deed do not depend ſo much on the cultivation 

r pt the. ſoil, as on the, breeding and gn n of 


7 


"hs. phate of hich they. chiefly rely. for. = 
payment of their rents, and the maintenance of 
their families, i Fa 

The horſes are of a very ſmall fize, but 8 
ative. and exceedingly hardy. They are ſel- 


d dom ſhoed, and generally run wild i in the hills 

d all the year, except when they are employed i in 

. the operations of huſbandry, or in the ſtill more 

s, | laborious taſk of carrying ſea- weed from the 1 
ſe more for making kelp. The price of theſe ani: 
oy mals has riſen conſiderably. of late years. A | —— 
ls | . young horſe generally ſells at from L. 4 to L. 5. 
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The black cattle are alſo of a ſmall due 6 


are reared in the fame hardy manner as the 
horſes. From 6000 to 7000 may be annually 


exported to the main land; e ee Price 


Frank L. 2 to L. 2, 10s. 


The Tweeddale breed of ſheep have been in- 


troduced of late, but the ancient breed is moſt 
prevalent. They are of a very diminutive ſize, 
and fell at from L. 3 to L. 3, 58. per ſcore, The 


wool is of a fine quality, but ſo ſmall in quan- 


tity that 16 fleeces go to a wow," "FR price 1 is 


from 8s. to 108. per ſtone. 
It has been obſerved, that neither the ſoil nor 
climate are favourable to agriculture; but it 


muſt alſo be obſerved, that other cauſes contri- 


bute to prevent a ſpirit for improvements, and a 


habit of induſtry among the . m_ 


being generally introduced, 


Phe chief ohſtacle to the introduction of ei- 


ther appears to be the impolitic manner in 
which the proprietors let their eftates, This is 
frequently done under what is here called Steel 
Bowen, which may be thus deſcribed: VTDhe 
proprietor puts a tenant in poſſeſſion of a FO 
number of acres, with a ſtock of cattle, grain, 


wund eee of rd neceſſary for car- 


by 5 ; Tying 
» The Steel Bow of Scotland i is very ils, and at- 


tended | with conſequences equally bad with the metayery 


gf Fps. dee Young's Tour 1 in France, 
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rying on the operations of the farm. The pro- 
duce is annually divided between the proprietor 


and tenant ;; but in general in ſuch proportions, 
as only to leave the tenant a ſufficiency for the 
bare maintenance of his family. 5 


Another and very common mode of letting 


lands in theſe iſles, ſtill more reprehenſible than 


the former, is for the proprietor to grant a leaſe 


of an extenfive tract of country to a perſon, 
there called a gentleman- farmer, who again 


lets it, or at leaſt the greateſt part, in ſmall 
lots to a great number of poor people, who thus 


unfoctunately become totally unconnected with 


their natural guardian, and muſt ſubmit to the 


payment of ſuch rent and cuſtoms, and the per- 
formance of ſuch ſervices as their new, ſuperior 
may think proper to demand. ; 

For more particular information on this ſab- 


jeR; the reader is referred to the very accurate 


Statiſtical Account of the iſland of Harris, by 
the Reverend Mr John Macleod, vol. x. p. 343. 


Mr Macleod deſcribes the character of the-peo- 
ple +in that iſland, in the following words: 


They are ſober, docile, ſagacious, and capable 


of induſtry. They are kind and courteous to 
ſtrangers, hoſpitable and charitable, even to ex- 
ceſs. They have the ſtrongeſt attachment to 


their native country, and entertain the moſt ar- 


dent gratitude to bene factors. And in the true 
ſpirit of philanthropy, adds, © An object of the 


—_ 
_ . 
8 2 3 "i rr 
EEE ————— —— 
— - 


£ 
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mot noble and taudible e is dn 
to a liberal and public ſpirited proprietor of 


Harris, in the emancipation of ſo many of the 


human race, poſſeſſed of ſo many good natural 
qualities, from a ſtate of ere rug anne 
eee Nee, e 

Mr Pennant in finiſhing! the: vetouiat. of his 
voyage to the Hebrides,” which he undertook in 
ſummer 1772, gives ſo animated a deſcription 


of the unhappy ſituation of the people in theſe 


iſles at that period, and which it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in too many inſtances as well there 


as in the north and north-weſt Highlands of 
Scotland, ſtill continues, that the following ab- 


ſtract from the concluding pages of his work is 
inſerted, in order to give an idea of the hard- 
ſhips which the e of ny eee ure 
ſubjected to. 

„Thus (ſays Mr Prandnt)ie ended: abs voyage 
of 'amuſement, ſucceſsful and ſatisfactory in 


every part, unleſs where imbittered with reflec- 
tions on the ſufferings of my fellow creatures.“ 
% I retired to my chamber, filled with reflec- 

tions on the various events of my voyage, and 
every ſcene by turns preſented itſelf to my ima- 
gination. As ſoon as my eyes were cloſed, 1 
imagined myſelf again gently wafted down the 


ſound of Mull,“ „ hen a figure dreſſed in 


_ the 9 5 ve an ancient warrior 7 8 in the air 


f \ 
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belt. me.“ « « As ſoon as he had fixed my. atten- 


tion, he thus ſeemed to addreſs. himſelf to me.“ 


Stranger, Thy purpoſe is not unknown to 
me, I have attended thee (inviſible) in all thy, 


Voyage, have ſympathiſed with thee in the riſing 
tear at the miſery of my once loved country ; 4 


and fighs, ſuch as a ſpirit can emit, have been 
faithful echoes to thoſe of thy corporeal frame. L 
Know that in the days of my exiſtence on 


earth, I poſſeſſed an ample portion of the tract 
thou ſeeſt to the north. I was the dread of the 


neighbouring chieftains, the delightof my people, 
hoe protector, their friend, their father. 


26;/My progeny for a time ſupported. the great 


and wild magnificence of the feudal reign, 
The mighty chieftains,. the brave and diſin- i 


a heroes of old times, by a moſt. violent 


and ſurprifing-tranſition,. at once ſunk into the 
rapacious landlords, determined to compenſate 
the loſs of power with the inereaſe of revenue.“ 
t es Mn. is at p 


proximity of blood and the maſt, diſtant ſtranger. 


Intereſt alone creates the preference of man to 
man. The thouſands that, with joy expected 
the return of their chieftain, now retire iN 


ſullen grief into their cottages. 
The ancient native, full « of the, idea of the 


: bk look of the warriors, and friends. of bis 
youth, is loſt in admiration. at the, degenerate 


progeny x feature and b. are changed, the 


one 


nt made between | 


1 0 ee een . — 
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one ecttinkted, the other become ons by: 
- adopting the idle faſhions! of foreign elimes,“ 
loſt to all the ſweet affections of patriarchal 

life, What then may E fay are the fruits of your 
travels? What arts have you brought home that 
will ſerve to bring fubſiſtence to your people?“ 

" They require no great matters; a ſmall 
portion of raiment, a little meal. With ſad 
compariſon they learn that chieftains ſtill exiſt, 
who make their people their care; and with en- 
vy they hear of the improving ſtatr of the vaſ- 
ſals of an Argyle, an- e a Aale er and 
5 ee... - 4 

. Return to your enen tt 1551 m 3 an in- 5 
Senden and they will learn. Teach them the 
arts adapted to their climate, they would brave 

the futy of bur ſeas in fiſhing; ſend them ma- t 
terials for the coarſer manufactures, they would { 

t 

1 


with patience fit down to the loom, they would 
weave the ſails to waft your navies to victory, 
and part of them rejoice to mare the glory i in the 
moſt diſtant combats. % If you will totally i 
neglect them, if you will not reſide among them, p 
' if you will not by your example inſtruct them n 
in the ſcience of rural economy,/nor cauſe them n 


to be taught the uſeful arts, leave them (if W 
von will do no more) but the bare power of n 
1 exiſtence in their native country, and they will 0¹ 
not envy you ycur new luxuries.” See Pen- ſt: 
nant's Tour in Scotland, vol. it. dun p. 420. to 
the end. 5 
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ARGYLE. 


Situation and Ease Argyleſhire 1 is bound: 


| 2 on the north by Inverneſs, on the eaſt by 


Perth and Dumbarton, and on tlie ſouth and 
weſt by the Atlantic ocean. Its length from the 


ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt is nearly 100 miles, 


its extreme breadth is about 30. Several of the 


Hebrides are alſo included in this ſhire. 


Surface, Soil, and Mode of —— 


_eounty is more rugged and mountainous than 
any other on the ſouth-weſt of Scotland, but 
_ notwithſtanding the elevation of the mountains, 


they afford excellent 'ſheep-paſtures, many of 
them are covered with herbage nearly to their 
ſummits, which is to be attributed entirely to 
their WG been for Ty years pans by 
me e : 
The Gd] in the clans part of: the county 

is in general light and ſharp, inelining in ſome 
places to ſand, but in favourable ſeaſons, much 
more productive than could be expected in ſo 


moiſt a climate, and under modes of cultivation 
ſo imperfect, as are adopted by moſt of the te- 


nants. The ordinary crops, ' are oats, bear 


or barley, potatoes and ſome peaſe. In the 


ſtraths or vallies the ſoil is more wet and ſpungy, 
Vor. I. ee 1285 and 


WER x7 


27 451 is better adapted to. the growth of graſs than 
. 

Foreſts ad dent hes: are very few 
pariſhes in this diſtrict, where there are not na- 
tural woods: of coppice, of oak, birch: ec. to a 
great extent. Theſe woods are cut regularly 
every 20 or go years, in equal proportions year- 
ly. the ſale of which brings in a very conſiderable 
revenue to the proprietors. The bark generally 
ſells at a high price, and ſuch of the timber as 
is unfit for domeſtic purpoſes, is converted into 
charcoal. Numerous. plantations alſo adorn; the 
face of the county in many places, which muſt 
aki mately. turn out profitable to the proprietors. 

Towns, Manufaures,. and. Commetce.— The 
chief town is Inverary, which with Campbellton 
and Oban have ſome. trade. But they are moſt 
noted for being excellent fiſhiog ſtations, and 
many ſmall. veſſels. reſort annually at the proper 
ſeaſon; immenſe ſhoals of herrings crowd into 
every bay and creek in that part of the coaſt. 
Manufactures: have been little attended to in 
this diſtrict, and none of any mee have 
hitherto been. eſtabliſhed. W gh 
_ Live 'Stock, Horſes, —The horſes are not 1 re- 
markable. for being hand ſome, they are however 
hardy, active, and eaſily maintained. In ſome 
farms, the labouring horſes are allowed to run 
7 out on the hills all winter, and are only brought 


\ f . . | back to the ſable, at the commencement of the 
| 1M » b 192 855 hing 


ing 
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ploughi ing ſeaſon. The general price of late 
years, is from L. Io to L. 12 each. 


Black Cattle. — The Argyleſhire black cattle, 
are conſidered in the Engliſh markets, as at leaſt 


equal to any other bred in the Highlands of 


Scotland. They are well ſhaped, ſmall in the 


bone, and when fat weigh eber well con- 


n. their ſize. 

Young cattle proper for Kiving into Poland, | 
generally bring from L. 4 to L. 5 but” thoſe 
reared in incloſed paſtures, riſe. to a "oy Mo, 


and ſell from L. 8 to L. 10. 


Sbeep.— The hills and mountains of Argyle. 
ſhire abound with ſheep, 20,000 or 30,000/are 


frequently to be ſeen in one pariſh. The Tweed- 
dale breed are by far the moſt numerous, a con- 
_ 'fiderable number of the ſmall white- faced - ſort 
ſtill remain, and a few from the Cheviot hills 
' - have been introduced. The eaſy: acceſs from 
this county to the markets of Glaſgow, and the 
manufacturing towns in its neighbourhood, will 
no doubt render this ſyſtem of huſbandry profi- 
table to the Argyleſhire farmers. While the 


eſtabliſhment of it in the moſt remote parts of 


Scotland, where commerce and manufactures 
are little known, will in all probability be at- 
tended with diſappointment to the proprietors 
and farmers, and prove a _—_ nd ug at 
8 7957 to the ſtate. 


DUB. 


Fd 


are : cultivated 1 in ſome parts of the: diſtrict. 


 DUMBARTO ON. 


lad 3 3 — Dumbertondhire 18 


, 1 on the weſt by Argyle, on the ſouth by 
Lanark and Renfrew, on the eaſt by Stirling, 


and on the north by Perth. Its form reſembles 
a creſcent : Its greateſt length is nearly 50 miles: 


Its extreme breadth about twenty. 


Surface, Soil, and Made of 'Qccupation.—The 
greateſt part of this county, eſpecially where it 


borders on Argyleſhire, is incumbered with 


mountains, or occupied by that extenſive lake of 
freſh water called Lochlomond. On the ſouth 
and eaſt ſides, the fields are either level, or gently 


_ diverſified with hill and dale. 


The ſoil, in the plains and. along the- banks of 
the rivers, is generally a ſtrong clay of a very 
eoheſive nature: In other parts of the county 
the ſoil is loam, though differing materially in 


its texture and quality. Theſe ſoils are natural- 


ly fertile, and, when proper attention is beſtow- 
ed on their cultivation, the crops are not infe- 


rior to any in that part of the kingdom. Wheat 
is only ſown on ſome particular farms; oats and 


barley. are the principal crops. on which the far- 
mers depend. Peaſe, potatoes, turnips, and flax 


F bets 
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5-＋ cls, and . Woodlands.—The VO?" woods 
in this county are numerous and thriving ; they 


are managed in the ſame manner as the other 


coppice woods in the kingdom, and che annual 

returns ariſing from the ſale of the bark ad : 

wood is very conſiderable. | 
The fpirit of planting alſo prevails among the 


| proprietors ; and many thriving plantations are 


now become an ornament to the county, and 


will, at a future period, not only earich the own- 


ers, but alſo ſupply a ſufficiency of timber for 
carrying on the different operations of agricul- 


| ture, manufactures, and trade. 


7 OWNs, Manufattures, and cm 
barton is the only royal borough ; it is a ſea- 
port, and a place of ſome trade. There is a con- 


| fiderable manufacture of glaſs eſtabliſhed there. 
In the neighbourhood there are ſeveral fields for 


bleaching and printing linens, where theſe ope- 


rations are carried on to a great extent, as well 
as in ſome other parts of the county. 


Live Stock, Horſes. —In_ the more fertile part 


of the county the breed of horſes are of a large 
| fize, handſome and well proportioned. The a- 


verage price, when five or fix years old, is from 


I. 18-to L. 25 each. In the mountainous parts 
of the county, the horſes are of much the ſame 


ſize and value, as mentioned i in the preceding : 
N of Argyle. 1 5 


* 
3 % 
- » 


© Black 


24 
1 
25 


l 1 2 

1 

+ * 
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5 Black nt Tue ute fe cattle reared 
here, compared'to the number which are pur- 


NE from other diſtricts, to be kept over win- 
and fattened in the incloſures the enfuing 
baer They are either diſpoſed of in Glaſ- 


gow, and the other manufacturing towns in the 
Heighbourhood, or fold to drovers from England, 


at the great fair of PRE. in the n of 0 
graſs , „ 

The ancient breed a are Kill met in, I « con- 
fiderable numbers, in the highland or northern 
divifions, and do not differ i in any reſpect from 
thoſe in Argyleſhire. In the low country the 
breed is greatly impioved * late years, both in 
fize and value. © 

Sberp.— The Tweeddale brees have bees N 


5 e 8e here; and many of the hills and 
heathy paſtures are occupied as ſheep-walks. A 


few of the ſmall white-faced ſort are alſo kept by 


| thee poorer tenants. Glaſgow is the great market ö 


on which the ſtore farmers of Argyle and Dum- 
baron 8 for the fale of their fat "mips 


Ke; 
Wo £46435 45 ne ab 1 
L * 4 F : on y | bs 7 . 
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bs " Situation "a Extent. —Tiip. ſonal county is 
5 bounded on the weſt and north by the frith of 


dy on the eaſt by e and on the | 
ſouth 
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ſouth by Ayr. Its length from north-eaſt ts 
' ſouth-weſt is 27 miles, and its _— about 
. 1 (hattadn.: 


Surfate, Soil; and: Meds of Oceupation. The - 


ſouth-weſt ſide of this county is in general hilly, 


or rather mountainous ; the remainder exhibits 
in many places a pleaſing variety of hill and 
dale, and the hills being for the moſt part co- 

vered with graſs, enliven the ſcene, and afford at 


the ſame time rich and valuable paſturage. 


The ſoil of the low lands is in general light, wy 
and rather inclining to ſandy ;; towards the bot- 
toins of the hills the ſoil is a ſtrong loam, not un- 


frequently on a bed of till, and towards the ſam- 
mits of the hills it becomes lighter, and com- 


| monly blended more or leſs with moſs. 


All the different kinds of grain and green 
crops which are common in the iſland are culti- 


voated in this diſtrict. A great proportion of the 
moſt fertile lands are however occupied as gra- 


zing and dairy farms, the produce of which, 


vi. milk, butter, cheeſe, fat cattle, ſheep, Vc. 
are diſpoſed of to advantage at the manufactu- 
ring towns in the county, and at N 8 


which is alſo in the vicinity. | 
Foreſts and Woodlands. —The n woods 
and plantations; though numerous, are nowhere 


very extenſive. Confiderable additions have 
been made to the latter within theſe'few years; 
and conſidering the additional demand for tim- 
8 0 . ” ber, 
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ber, which n muſt necelarily happen in a country 
where manufactures and commerce: are increa- 


ſing ſo rapidly, there is little doubt but the ſpi- 
rit for planting will ſtill more extend itſelf. 


. Towns, Manufaftures,and Commerce—Renfrew, 


chough the county town, when compared with # 
. others in the diſtrict, is a place of little 


Greenock and Port-Glaſgow may proper- 
75 ht called the ſea-ports of -Glaſgow. From 
theſe places, a very extenſive foreign commerce 
and coaſting trade are carried on, though prin- 


cipally by the Glaſgow merchants. . Paiſley has 
been long famous for its manufactures of ſilk 


and thread gauze, which are brought tothe 
higheſt degree of perfection. Large cotton- 


works are alſo eſtabliſned GLA n at ſeveral | 
villages 1 in the neighbourhood... 


Live Stock, Horſer—Thereare n not t many 3 
bord in the diſtrict. The farmers in general ra- 
ther conſider it for their intereſt to purchaſe 


| young horſes: from the neighbouring counties, 


and after working them for a year or two, ſell 


- them for a conſiderable proſit at the OR” 
fairs. The price from L. 20 to L. 30 each. 


Black Cattle. For the: reaſon already men- 


_ tioned, namely, the number of manufacturing | 


towns ſituated in the diſtrict, the dairy and gra- 
zing huſbandry are become more objects of the 
farmer's attention than the breeding or rearing 


* Fe Keep: up their ſtock, by pur- 
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| Gals from! the pariſh { of Dunlop i in Ayrlbire, | 
which 1s conterminous with this county, and in 
which the eows are remarkable for the quantity 
and excellent quality of their milk. In the 
hilly and mooriſn grounds, numbers of young 
cattle are however reared. 

Sbeep. — From the prcelling deſcription of 
- this county, it will appear, that, - owing to its 
local fituation in regard to markets, there is only 
a a ſmall portion of land that can be appropriated | 
with advantage to ſheep-huſbandry. ' There are 
however many ſmall flocks of the Tweeddale = 
breed | in the mountainous a cos of the — 


xy 0 


— 
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ISLANDS oF F BUTE E AND ARRAN. 


Situation and Extent.—Theſe iſlands, which 6 
form part of the Hebrides, are ſituated in the 
frith of Clyde, and, together with ſome ſmaller 
illes, make one of the counties of Scotland, known 5 


by the name of Bute. 


The iſland of Bute WY about Fenn lbs 


in length, and its extreme breadth i is about five. 


Arran i is about twenty-four miles from north to 


ſouth, and in ſome places twelve i in breadth. 


© Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation, —The | 
ſurface of the iſland of Arran is extremely rocky, 
barren and mountainous; the foil either clay 
and ſtrong loam, or light and gravelly, in ſome . 
places mixed with moſs,” Agriculcure is at a 

Vor. Es 7G 1 5 very 
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very low ebb. in this ifland, the lands. 1 
yielding two returns of the ſeed ſown, and con- 


ſequently the ſituation of the tenants by no 


means favourable. _ 
* The erops cultivated are oats, Wr or . : 


: | but potatoes, and various kinds of fiſh which are 5 


caught on the coaſt, are on We food of 


the inhabitants. 
The Hland of Bute exhillits a more pleaſant 


| appearance, being leſs mountainous than Arran, 
and the lands for the moſt part incloſed and 
well cultivated, The ſoil is in general light and 


fertile, extremely well adapted for turnip buſ- 


bandry, which 'has been * introduced 
on all the larger fame. 

Foreſts and Woodlands. — There are el 
plantations « on the iſland of Bute ; and around 
the caſtle of the proprietor, the Earl of Bute, 


there is a conſiderable quantity of valuable tim 
der. On the iſland of Arran there are alſo ſome - 


plantations belonging to the Puke of Hamil- 
ton, who js the principal proprietor. 

' Towns, Manufactures, and Commerce. —Roth- 
ſay, in the iſland of Bute, is the capital of the 
county, and gives the title pf Duke to the heir- 


apparent of the Crown, It has a good har- 


bour, which is much frequented by the herring- 


fiſhing veſſels. There is a cotton ſpinning ma- 


chine erected, which gives employment to a 
e, of hands 1 and 3 confiderable manu- 
| 1 facture 
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facture of herring - nets is alſo cirried on in theſe 
iſlands. Some barley and oats are ex porteil to 


Ayrſhire ; but it is on the export of black cat- 


tle, of which ſeveral hundreds are annually | ſent 
to the main land, and the herring-fiſhery, that 
the farmers chiefly depend for the payment of 
their tents, 'and the purchaſe of ſach articles” as 
they are obliged to import. 


Live Stock, Horſes. —The breed of Kkbiſed in 


_ theſe iſlands is much the ſame as in Argylefhire, 
from whence numbers are annually imported. 

| Black Cattle. The black cattle are of a ſmall 
a fact as are common in the other iſlands on 


the north-weſt of Scotland. The average ſell. 


ing price is about L. 2, 10 s. each. . 
Sheep.—The breed is generally of the Tweed- 
dale fort, numbers being imported from Ayr- 


| ſhire after ſevere winters, by which the ſtock on 


theſe Hinds is Avon much diminiſhed. 


AR. 5 


. a Extent. nis county, which ; is 
one of the moſt pleaſant and fertile in Scotland, 


is bounded, on the north and weſt, by Renfrew 
and the frith of Clyde; on the eaſt, by Lanark 


and Dumfries; ; and on the ſouth, by Kirkeud- 
bright and Wigton. It exhibits the. form of 
two wings ſtretching towards. the north-weſt and 


ſolith- weſt, n a large bay on the frith of 
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| Clyde. Between its extreme points it FOES 
upwards of fifty miles in a fryight line ; its 


greateſt breadth is about thirty. 5 
5 urface, Soil, and NM ode of . 
ſanth and ſouth-eaſt diviſions are rather moun- 


tainous, forming part of a range of hills which 
extend acroſs the ſouth of Scotland, from the 
| Iriſh ſea to the German ocean.. 


The remainder, though containing n many hills 


| ſome of Which are of conſiderable altitude, may 
be denominated a fertile well cultivated diftric. 
: The hills are ſtocked with numerous flocks of 
| ſheep and herds of cattle, and. the. cultivated 
parts of the county ee with. corn and 
i graſs. | 
Tune foil is in general clay; J — 3 the 
ſl it is a light friable loam: Both are very 


productiye. The culture of wheat or turnips 
is by no means: general, Oats, barley or. big, 


; peaſe, beans and potatoes, are the ordinary crops. 


The north part of the diſtrict has been long ce- 


lebrated as the beſt dairy county in Scotland, 
and ſpecially noted for the quality of its cheeſe. 


Foreſts and Woodlands.—Fhere are no foreſts 


in this county which deſerve the name. There 
Are indeed here, as well as in many other coun- 
ties on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, ſeveral 
tracts of coppice or natural oak, and birch; but 


as they are cut down every 20 or 25 years, their 


value as wood muſt be comparatively ſmall. 
| Numerous nen however, now begin to 


* 
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3 1s — increaling, the We — 


s EP» 


not be far diſtant, when the importation of fo- 
reign timber will. be leſs. an object with the 
merchant, than it is at preſent. 5 

| Towns, Manufacturer, and "Commerce —Be 
ſides Ayr, which is the head | borough of the 
county, there are ſeveral other towns and vil- 
lages. The moſt conſiderable of theſe is Kil: 
marnock, where manufactures of various kinds 
are carried on, to the extent of L. 87,000 yearly; 
the principal of which are carpets, ſhoes, tanned 


leather, and printed cottons. A number of ſhips 
are conſtantly employed in exporting coals romp 


different parts of the coaſt to Ireland. 


Grain is imported in conſiderable quantities 


dong the coaſt; but as many thouſand quarters 
are annually . over land to the large ma- 


nufacturing towns in the neighbourhood, there 


is little reaſon to doubt but the grain annually 
raiſed in the county, is ſufficient for the con- 
ſumpt of the inhabitants. 

Live Stock, Horſes. —There are a great many 


more horſes raiſed than are neceſſary for carry- - 


ing on the different operations of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce in the diſtrict. The 
breed, in point of ſhape, fize and value, are ful- 


ly equal to thoſe found in any other part of Scot- 
land. From this and ſome of the neighbour- 
ing wipe the farmers on the eaſt coaſt are 


” 


principally 
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1 attbclpatty ſupplied. | The prices are in general 


from L. 25 to L. 30, though more is s ſometimes | 


received. 

Black Carrie. On the confines of the coutity 
of Wigton or Galloway, the breed of cattle are 
fimilar to what prevails in that diſtrict. In the 
north part of the county, particularly about the 
pariſh of Dunlop, the cattle are of a larger ſize, 
and the cows remarkable for yielding large 
quantities of excellent rich milk. In this pa- 
rifh, it is not uncommon for a cow to give from 
24 to 30 Engliſh quarts of milk in the day. 
Cows ſell from L. 8 to L. 12. From this coun- 
ty great numbers of cattle are annually ſent to 
England. They are in high repute in many 


counties of that kingdom. The ſelling price is 


generally from L. 5 to L. 6 on an average. 
Sbeeßp. Various breeds of ſheep from England 


have been introduced here, but that which moſt 
generally prevails i is the black-faced Tweeddale 


ſort. 


. 7 
—. 


WIGTON OR GALLOWAY. 


Situation and Extent. The county of Wigton 
or Weſt Galloway, as it is ſometimes called, is 
bounded on the north, by Ayr; on the eaſt, by 
Kirkcudbright; and on the ſouth and weſt, by 


the Iriſh Channel. It ſtretches into the ſea, in 


the 
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' the form of a peninſula. Its form is very irre 
gular. The greateſt length of this county in 


an anylirection, does not exceed 30 miles; nor is 


there any part of it more than 12 miles diſtant 
from the ſea. 


Surface, Soil, and I Mode of Occupation, —This 
county exhibits a variety of ſurface ; towards the 


. coaſts it is level, and interſperſed with ſeveral _ 


ſmall eminencies. As the county retires from 
the ſhore, it becomes more hilly, and towards 
the north, where it joins the county of Ayr, it 
is very mountainous. This laſt diviſion is com- 
monly called the moors of Galloway, and is in 
general deyoted to the paſturage of ſheep, with 


which it abounds. The ſoils are either clay, 
loam or gravel, all of which are extremely well 


adapted for producing luxuriant crops of the fineſt 
| graſs, and, when well cultivated, good crops of 
grain, But improvements in the art of cultiva- 
tion, and the modes of cropping have been but 
very partially introduced into this and the ad- 


joining diſtrict of Kirkcudbright. Oats, with 


ſome bear or barley, and potatoes, are the crops 
on which the farmers chiefly depend. The breed- 
ing and raiſing of black cattle and horſes, are 


the principal objects to which their attention is 


directed, and in which they have no doubt 
deen very ſucceſsful. 

' Foreſts and Woodlands. —This county is in a 

great 0 deſtitute of wood. There are ſe- 

veral 


. 
4 


4 


% 
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l Ft ice woods, which. are cut W every | 


2 or 30 years, and a good many plantations of 


5 5 © Foong trees; but the ſtock of timber is verhin- 
SO adequate to the demand, and conſiderable ſums 
are annually ſent out of the Saum for the 
purchaſe of that neceſfary article. | 05 
2 dont, Manufacturer, and Wee -The 
manufactures and commerce of this diſtrict are 
very conſiderable· Several cargoes of grain are 
indeed annually exported ; and at Port-Patrick, 
from whence the packet - boats ſail to Donaghadee 
in Ireland, upwards of 11, 00 black cattle, 
and about 2000 horſes, were imported annual- 
ly for ſix years, from 1786 to. 1790, incluſive. 
Live Stock, Horſes. —The horſes are of a ſiuail 
- fine; ſtrong, high ſpirited, hardy, capable of en- 
| during fatigue, and are very eaſily maintained. 
Their character is. well known in moſt of the 
Engliſh counties under the name of Scotch Gal- 
loways; 5 they ſell, when five or fix Years old, 
from L. 12 to L. 18 and L. 20 each. 
n Black Cattle. — This county has books long re- 
2 nowned for its breed of cattle. They are com- 


ty polbd, or without horns, of the larger 


5 "fire of Scots cattle, weighing when fat from 40 
to 50 ſtone. Amſterdam, | finely. prop ortioned, 
es and remarkably diſpoſed: to fatten. UUMany thou- 
* fands are annually ſent from this diſtrict to 
1 eee The! uſual pes: is LOR, L. 6 to I. 7 
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for three and four year old oxen. The cows 
are not remarkable for giving a great quantity 
of milk ; from 12 to 16 Engliſh quarts may be 


the covers] average. 


Sheep.—Of theſe there are properly two dif- 


ferent breeds: The black-faced or Tweeddale, 
which occupy a great part of the mountainous 


diftrict ; and a {mall white-faced ſort common in 


the lower part of the country. Thelaſt is account- 


ed valuable, principally on account of the quality 
of wool, which may very probably be ſoon further 


improved in conſequence of the introduction of 


ſome Spaniſh and Shetland tups that have been 
lately ſent into the neighbouring county. Great 
numbers of ſheep, as well as horſes and black 


_ cattle, are ſent from this diſtrict to England, 


The former are for the moſt part ſold in the 


northern. counties of Cumberland and Weſt- | 


moreland. . 


KIRKCUDB RIGHT. | 


Situation and Excenten=Thix county, or + rackes 
ſtewartry; together with the county of Wigton, 
formed what was anciently called the province 


of Galloway. . | Kirkcudbright is bounded on 


the weſt by Wigton, on the north by Ayr, on 
the eaſt by Dumfries, and on the ſouth by the 
Vor. J. 1 Solway 


a ot * 
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0 Solway Frith.” Its extent from wa to FFP 18 


nearly thirty miles; from call” to yelt about 


forty-five. | 08 Loy 8 ws 20 
Surface, Soil, and Mode 7 Occupation, The 


face of the country has a mountainous, rugged 


and gloomy aſpect, exhibiting, on a general 
view, the appearance of one oontinued heath; 
but on a cloſer inſpection, it is found to contain, 


particularly towards the ſouth, many extenſive 


vallies and fertile plains, which produce good 
crops of grain, and paſture of ſo excellent a qua- 


lity as ſcarcely to * g in 11 part of 


. by 
Tze mountains, defies yielding food for nn- 
| merous flocks of ſheep, are valuable on account 
of the lead-mines with which they abound. 
\ Theſe not only afford employment to's number 
of labouring people, but alſo bring in m erer 
ble annual revenues to the proprietors. 
Foreſts and Woodlands. —There are many con- 
fiderable tracts of-coppice-oak. along the banks 
_ of the different rivers and ſtreams ; j but the va- 
| lue of theſe chiefly depends on the price at 
which the bark is diſpoſed. The plantations 
are more numerous here than in the weſt part of 
Galloway; ; but they have not hitherto arrived 
at ſuch age or ſize, as to be of much ſervice in 
| regard to the furniſhing a ſupply of timber, ei- 


ther for building farm-houſes, or conſtructing 


75 1 of huſbandry.” "IE 
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© Towns, Manufacture and re * 
eudbright i is the head borough of the ſtewartry, 
but there are little manufactures or commerce c 
either there, or in any other town in this di- 
ſtrict. The chief exports are grain and oat- 
meal. Of the former about 4000 quarters, and 


of the latter about 700 tons, appear to have been 


ſhipped annually for ſeveral years. 


| Live Stock. — The live ſtock in this ſtewartry 
being exactly ſimilar to that mentioned in the 


preceding account of Wigton, a a de- 
{ſcription is unneceſſary. 


As a very curious account of the nokia 


means by which the black-faced breed of ſheep 
was firſt introduced, or became common in the 


ſouth of Scotland, is given in the Statiſtical Ac- 
count ofithe pariſh of Urr in this ſtewartry, it is 
here ſubjoined.— Here it may be proper to 
„ obſerve, that in the reign of James VI. Gal- 
« loway was underſtood to produce the fineft 
“ wool in Scotland, perhaps in Britain. Wil- 
« liam Lithgow ſays, he has ſeen finer wool . in 


Galloway than ever he ſaw in Spain. Even 


to this day, in ſome particular farms, the 
25 wool is remarkably fine, and of a brilliant 


© whiteneſs, The ſheep from which this wool 
4 js cut, are white-faced, rather ſmall, and in all 


© reſpets ſeem very much to reſemble the ſheep 
of the Shetland iſles. Finding that the white- 
" Faced ſheep, ith fine wool, had once been 
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4 the common ſtock of every farm in Gallo. 


66 way, it becomes a queſtion, Whence the black- 


5 faced ſheep, whoſe wool is ſcarce worth cutting, 


65 ; 
67 


66 


were imported ? But no inveſtigation or en- 


* quiry upon this ſubject, was attended with 


« 


any ſatisfaction: It may be obſerved, that 


Galloway, in its uncultivated ftate, abounded 


with goats, which in mooriſh and moſſy tracts, 


are almoſt uniformly of a black colour. Now, 


that the goat and the ſheep eaſily, nay com- 
monly breed together, is undeniable ; and 


that the mules ſo produced are 'as fruitful as 


either the ſeparate breed of goats or of ſheep, 


is a fact that cannot be diſputed, In every 


farm in the wilder parts of Galloway, at this 
day, where the flocks of goats and ſheep are 


kept at no great diſtance from one another, 


every ſpring we fee, among the ſheep eſpe- 
cially, ſeveral mongrels, which are juſt carried 
on with the flock of lambs to which they be- 


1ong. Now, the goat, in the wild and uncul- 
tivated parts of the country, is an animal of 
much larger bone and far hardier than the 


ſheep. About the time therefore that James VI, 


left Scotland, and when the manufactures, 


commerce and agriculture of that kingdom 


began to decline, it is highly probable, that 
the black-faced breed of ſheep (that is the 
* mongrels above mentioned) might be encou- 
ged. ſo as to ſtock the greater part of the 


«& farms 
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farms calculated for ſheep. Woollen manu- 
“ factures having ſcarcely any exiſtence in Scot- 
« land, and the Engliſh being hardly able to 


work their own wool, the only objects that 
4 could intereſt a Scotch farmer as to ſheep, 


« were the caſe with which they could be pre- 


« ſerved, the favour of their fleſh, and the 
«. weight of their carcaſes. In all theſe reſpects, 


* the mongrels, bred betwixt the ſheep and 
„ the goat, are ſuperior, eſpecially to the ſmall 
“% white-faced ſheep already mentioned, the 
c wool of which was of ſuch uncommon fine- 


* neſs. The mongrels are conſtantly black- 
&« faced, and in their form differ very little from 


the ſheep thus diſtinguiſhed. Two or three 
„ removes might indeed produce all the diſtinc- 


4 tion that obtains *.“ 


| DUMFRIES. 


Situation and Extend. Dum friesſhire is tn 


ed on the weſt by Kirkcudbright and Ayr; on 
the ſouth, by the Solway frith; on the eaft, by 
Selkirk and Roxburgh ; and on the north, by 
Peebles and Lanark. Its greateſt length is a- 
bout fixty miles, and its greateſt breadth nearly 


ny 


Surface, 


Nh gee Statiſtical Account, __ ji. p. 66. 
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Fur face, Soil, and; Mode of ee — This 


county, particularly the north-weſt diviſion, 
from being incumbered with many rugged and 


. lofty mountains, has, on a general ſurvey, a very 


bare and barren aſpet. There are notwith- 


ſtanding few diſtricts of the ſame extent in 


Scotland, where there are more numerous and 


extenſive vallies, (or dales, as they are here call- 
ed), which being fertilized by the many rivers 


and ſtreams that run in all directions, are valua- 


ble for tillage as well as graſs huſpandry. From 
the moiſtneſs of the climate they are * * 
well adapted to the laſt. | 

The ſoil in the bottom of the vallies, and in 
wa plains along the ſhore of the Solway frith, 
is either clay or deep loam of a good quality. 
On the eminences adjoining to theſe, it is light, 
and in ſome places mixed with gravel. Towards 


the bottoms of the hills it 'is a ſtrong clay loam 


on a till bottom, which is very retentive of wa- 
ter. Higher up it gradually becomes light, ſoft 

and ſpungy, containing for the moſt part a cer- 
_ tain proportion of moſs. Theſe ſoils are upon 
the whole productive; great quantities of grain 


and potatoes being annually exported from this 


diſtrict to Liverpool, Whitehaven and the frith 


of Clyde. All kinds of crops are cultivated, but 


wheat and turnips only i in ſome particular parts 
11 the diſtrict. | 
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; Foreſts and Woodlands.—There are natural 
woods of oak, aſh, birch, alder, Oc. ſcattered 


'along the banks of all the principal rivers, and. 


ſeveral of the ſtreams and brooks, and many 
plantations, (ſome of them of confiderable ex- 


tent), are to be ſeen in different parts of the 


county. Theſe, while they tend to ornament 
the country, muſt, under proper management, 
prove highly beneficial to the proprietors. . 


Towns, Mangfucturet and Commerce. Dum- 


fries is the moſt conſiderable town, but poſſeſſes 


little foreign commerce. The imports are chief 


Iy from the Baltic. The export of grain, coal, 
Oc. afford employment for a good many coaſting 


veſſels. The manufaQures. of the county are 


very trifling, and have little or no effect on its 
agriculture. A great many hands are indeed 
employed in working ſome lead- mines, and lead, 
after being ſmelted in the neighbourhood of the 

mines, is annually exported in large quantities. 
Live Stock, Horſes —Many horſes are bred in 
| this county. Theſe are of the large fize, ſuch 


as are commonly purchaſed by the anne on 


the eaſt coaſt. 


Blatk Cattle. —A great betend is of this 


Galloway 1 breed. Several thouſands are annual- 


ly purchaſed in this county, and driven into 


England. A few of the wild cattle which for- 


merly inhabited the foreſts of this kingdom, are ; 
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aid ſtill to be ſeen in a park belonging to o-the ws 
Daze of Queenſberry. 


Sheep.—The breeds of ſhag. in this 10 


are the black-faced, which occupy the northern 
and more mountainous part of the country; 


and the Cheviot ſort, which abounds in the 


ſouthern diviſion. Both kinds find a ready ſale 


in the counties of York, Lancaſter, Weſtmore- 
land, Cumberland and Northumberland. Trials 
have been made to introduce the Cheviot breed 
into the higher and more expoſed mountains, 
but hitherto with ſo little ſueceſs as probably to 


deter others from making ſimilar attempts; ſo 


Jong at leaſt as ſuch. a proportion of the Engliſh 
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| ROXBURGH. 


* 


| Situation Fe Extent,—This ditriæ ! is bound- 
: ed on the weſt by Selkirk and Dumfries; on the 


eaſt and ſouth, by Cumberland and Northum- 
berland; and on the north, by Berwick. It is 
nearly forty miles in length, and its extreme 
| Wenden about thirty. 


Sur fuce, Soil, and Mode of . | 
county of Roxburgh is very irregular in its ſur- 


face, being in many places hilly, and in ſome 


mountainous, 
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-mountainous.- Tomo the middle of the coun- : 
ty, where the Teviot holds its courſe through 
" almoſt the whole extent from weſt to eaſt, it is 
| pleaſantly. diverſified, fertile and well cultiva- 


uh 


0 proſpect. 


On he ide of the Teviot, and on the banks 
Ne the other rivers which empty themſelves into 


it in its progreſs eaſtward, the ſoil is a fertile 
5 loam, More diſtant from the rivers, it becomes 
' of a lighter. quality, and is frequently mixed 
with gravel and ſmall ſtones. 


As a proof of the excellence of theſe ſoils, as 


well as of the climate, it may be mentioned, that 


A few years ago, when the culture of tobacco be- 
came pretty common in this part of Scotland, 
one farmer ſold between twelve and thirteen 


acres of that Crop on the gropnd for upwards of 
L. 3052 55 


An aft of ParBament being about that time paſſed 
prohibiting the growth of tobacco in Great Britain, the 


| r was obliged to give up this crop to the officers of 
teen 


Exciſe for about L. 104, which he was allowed by the act 
above alluded to, being at the rate of 4 per cent. 


* | . 


The bills 8 hom mountains, particularly that 
range of the Cheviot hills ſituated in this coun- 
ty, from being for the moſt part clothed with 
verdure, and. producing paſture. for numerous- 
flocks of ſheep, rather embelliſh than deform the. 
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Foreſts and moodlani. = — "CHointtiy* to ths 
bauke of the rivers, and in other parts of the 


country, are remains of f6tefts of natural oak, 
aſh, birch, &. alſo” numerous plantations of 


conſiderable extent, and ſome of them of ſuch 


an age that the trees are fit for ſawing into plank 


and converting into many uſeful purpoſes. 
Town, Manufacturer, and Commerce. —Jed- 


burgh 1 is the chief town, at which the courts are 


held. Owing to its inland fituation, this coun- 


ty has no commere, and but few manufactures 


an o "hs 


are carried on to any great extent : linens, car- 


| pets, and dreſſed ſheep and lamb ſkins, are how- 
ever exported to a conſiderable amount. Large 
8 quantities of oat- meal are ſent over land from 
this county, to Lanark, N and other 
a towns. 
Live Stock, Horſes. —There are very ko hor- 
ſes reared in this diſtrict beyond what i is neceſ- 
ſary to keep up the ſtock, Ther are f the | 


* 
. 


ſtrong draught breed. 
| Black Cattle. — The black cattle i in 1 Peitz, 


Wied part of this county have been much i im- 


proved of late years, both by purchaſing bulls 


of a large ſize from England, and by the general 
introduction of turnip huſbandry. They are 
equal in ſize to thoſe in Berwickſhire, and lar- 
ger than the ordinary run of cattle in * other” 
_ county on the north fide of the Tweed. 
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| | Sheep: —The Cheviot ſheep are e the moſt nu- 
enges. They are here called the long white - 
faced, in contradiſtinction to the ſhort black- 


faced, or Tweeddale ſort. The Cheviot breed 
is longer and thinner in the body than the other. 
The wool is ſuperior in quality to that of the 
Tweeddale breed, but in regard to en of 
carcaſe, both are much upon a par. 
In the lo part of the country, 0 Bakewell, 

_ Colley, and other Engliſh breeds, have been in- 
troduced, and, from the attention beſtowed, 
there is no doubt It hes, will turn out profit- 


vir = 5 PEEBLES. 


lation and — This county (which 
* b gepefüty called Tweeddale) is bounded on 
the weſt by Lanark ; on the north, by Mid Lo- 
than; on the eaſt, by Selkirk; and on the ſouth, 
by Damfries: Its greateſt length from north to 
ſouth is nearly thirty e and its breadth 
about eighten. | 

Surface, Soil, and Mode of Oceupation—The 


generül appearance of this county is rather un- | 


favourable. It comprehends many rugged. and 


heathy mountains, of which Tweedſmoor on 
the en e aps oi and Minchmoor towards 
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At 


the eaſt, ie the moſt conſiderable. The ſoils 
are various, but ſuch as are to be met with in 
every country which, like this, is diverſified 
with hill and dale, viz. either clay or ſtrong 


loam, towards the bottom of the vallies and 


along the banks of the rivers. On the decli- 
vities of the hills, a light ſoil moſt generally pre- 


vails. The highlands of this diſtrict are very 


ſubject to what are here called harveſt froſts. 
Theſe generally happen about the end of Au- 


guſt, and, by checking the vegetative powers, 
often damage, and frequently entirely ruin the 
crops. Oats are cultivated to a much greater 


extent than any other kind of grain. Wheat is 


frequently ſown on the rich low lands, and tur- 


nip huſbandry is generally undenſtood. 


Foreſts and Woodlands.—There are no foreſts 


or coppice woods properly ſpeaking in the di- 


tric, and very few plantations of any extent. 


That this mould be the caſe in a country ſo 


remote from the .ſea coaſts muſt appear ſurpri- 


fing, when the expence minding the land car- 


riage of timber is conſidered. | 
Towns, Manufattures, and cen eee 


is the county-town, where ſome. manufactures, 
as woollens, linens, cottons, carpets, &c. are ear- 
_ ried on. In other parts of the co county there are 
fimilar man uſers, (hat none of them. on a 
n | 
Live Stock, Horſer—The "air of borſes * 7 


black cattle differs ſo little from thoſe inthe 


A = adjoining + 
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i adjoining counties, and ſuch a ſmall proportion 


of either is reared beyond what is neceſſary for 
keeping up the ſtock, that it appears unneceſſa- 
ry to enter into a deſcription of either. | 
Sbeep.— On this ſpecies of ſtock, the Tweed- 
dale farmers chiefly depend for the maintenance 
of their families and the payment of their rents. 


The Tweeddale breed cf ſheep has now 


found its way into the remoteſt parts of Scot- 
land; and in every county on the - weſt ſide of 
the iſland, from Caithneſs to Lancaſhire, num- 


bers of this ſort are to be ſeen. They are com- 


pact in the body, ſhort legged, black in the face 


and legs, and in general have horns; weighing, 


when fat, from 10 to 12 and 14 lb. per quarter. 
Their wool is coarſe and ſhaggy, of little value 
compared with the wool of almoſt any other 
breed in Britain. . They are, however, very har- 
| dy animals, and perhaps better adapted for en- 

during the hardſhips inſeparable from a northern 

climate and a mountainous country, than any 


| other breed in the kingdom. That there are 


many ſituations from which they ought to be 
removed, in order to make room for the finer 
woolled breed of the Cheviot hills, will be rea- 
dily admitted : But the experimental farmer 


will probably find himſelf greatly miſtaken, if 


be perſuades himſelf, that in every ſituation in 


the Highlands of Scotland the finer woolled 
breeds will ſucceed. 
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; adds the counties of. Peebles; Edinburgh, Lin- 
| lithgow and Stirling, on the eaſt 3 by Dumbarton 
on the north; by Eyr and Renfrew on the weſt; 
and by Dumfries on the ſouth. Its greateſt 
extent from north to ſoutly is about fifty Ga, 


from eaft to weft about thirty. * 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Otcupatitn.—Thi 


| : diſtrict, except along the windings of *the river 
Clyde, has a very barren, wild 'and naked ap- 
pearance, containing numerous large bills and 


mountains, covered with beath, or broken frag- 
ments of rock, and in many places deſtitute of 
herbage. | The ſterility which appears on the 


ſurface i is, however, in ſome degree compenſa- 
ted by the inexhauftible mines of lead, iron, 


ſtone, and coal, that are found below. Theſe 
not only give employment to many thou ands 
fderable x revenues to the proprietors. | ED 
From the preceding account, it may be infer- 
red, that the Ve proportion of this vounty 
the arable lands are clay and loam ef various 
> : but owing to the moiſtneſs of the 


e, the crops of U are often rendered 
precarious, 
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| prieions; and a great proportion of the level 


ground along the Clyde is alſo ſubject to fre- 
quent inundations. Turnip huſbandry has been 
common for ſeveral years. Wheat is cultivated 


in the lower part of the diſtrict, but not to any 
great extent. Two thirds of the tillage lands | 


are generally ſown with oats. 
Foreſts and Woodlands. — There is ſearcely 


wood of any kind in this diſtri, except in the 


vallies along the banks of the Clyde. There 


ttacts bf coppice, oak and birch, and planta- | 


tions of foreſt: trees, enliven the proſpect. - But 


what renders this diſtrict moſt 'femairkable in re- 


gard to trees, is the numerous and extenſive or- 


cliards with OBEY it —_— "Tl fruit, con- 


r 


ing « counties, and in fivoatable Taos bade 
confiderable fo „ 

"Towns, Manifacturer, and — LGC 
gow, which is juftly reckoned the einporium of 
Scotland, is fitdated in this county. Beſides 
the extenfive foreign trade wich Glaſgow has 


long enjoyed, manufactures of various kinds, as 


cottons, linens, woollen ſtuffs, ſhoes, pottery, 


glaſs, Sc. have been eſtabliſhed there on a ſcale 


far more extenſive than in any other part of 
Scotland. From the immenſe additional num 


ber of hands neceſſarily employed in theſe ma- 
nufactures, people have been induced (from the 
high wages which they receive) to move from 
WM | Lo 
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all corners to Glaſgow, or its immediate neigh- 


bourhood, and therefore the agricultural pro- 


duce of the county, either of grain or catle, is 


by no means equal to che ſupply of the ae 


Live Stock, 6 has been long 


ee for its breed of horſes. A great many 


more are annually reared than are neceſſary to 


keep up the ſtock in the diſtrict. Theſe are ge- 
nerally purchaſed by dealers in the country, who 


carry them to the great fairs at Glaſgow and 
Rutherglen, where they are purchaſed by people 


from different parts of Great, Britain. They 
: ll at from L. 80 10 L. 60 a pair. , 3 | 
_ Black Cattle.—This diſtri is more ——— 
able for its breed of horſes than of black cattle, 
| The laſt, however, is in general handſome, and 
well proportioned, although ſmall, weighing 
only when fat, from 20 to 30 ſtone Amſterdam. 
In the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, where milk 


is a very valuable article, the cows are of a lar- 
ger ſize, and are reckoned good milchers. 


Sbeep.— The mountains in this county afford 
0 paſturage for great numbers of the black. faced 


ar Tweedale ſheep, which are either fattened i in 


the incloſures in the more improved diſtricts, 
for the ſupply of the Glaſgow and Edinburgh 
5 markets, or ſold into the north of England, from 

| bene there i is a conſiderable demand. LE 
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_ wy ee de and Extent—This Ons: Janata : 
. called Etrick Foreſt, is bounded on the north by 


Peebles; on the ſouth. and eaſt by Roxburgh ; 
and en the weſt by Dumfries. Its form is irre- 
gular,; from north to ſouth it meaſures about 
20 miles 3 from eaſt to weſt 1t is wo more den 
half that extent. +2173 6 
Surfaces: S0u, and Made of Occupation.—The 


ſurface may rather be denominated hilly than 


Mountrainaus.z.there is indeed but a ſmall pro- 


portion of this county arable, hut no part of it 


exhibitt that wild and rugged appearance, which 
charactetiſes many of the northern and weſtern 


_ diftricts of Scotland. Numerous flocks of ſneep 
are ſcattered over all the hills, which afford ex- 


cellent amn in general, | in r abun- 
dance, 4 i 2 3 


het 3 e plopgh ren Ang Prat AF the . 


ſoil 1s chiefly loam or clay, differing much in 


quality, but capable under proper management 
of producing good crops. Oats are here, as in 
almoſt every other part of Scotland, cultivated | 
to a greater extent than any other kind of grain. 
Turnips are a common crop on all the well culti- 
vated farmg. Wheat, owing to the foggineſs and 


moiſtneſs of the climate, is but very rarely ſown. 
Aa Foreſts 
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Foreſts and Woodlands, —This diſtrict, once an 
immenſe foreſt, was principally appropriated to 
the paſturage of red and fallow deer; but theſe, 
as well as the ancient and e trees with 
which this foreſt was cranes, have ve long ſince 
1 N, 1 32 

The phihradciwaks nelther numerous nor ex- 
nde but by the Statiſtical Account of ſeve- 
ral of the pariſhes, it appears that a diſpoſition 
to beautify and improve the county by planting, 
has begun to ſhew itſelf among the proprietors, 
which; if e in, rn meme nth 
the happieſt effects. t 

© Towns, ManifaBhires, « 120 Gaues elkir 
is the only royal burg in the county, It is 
(from its inland fituationy a plaee of little trade. 
Gallaſhiels, in eonſequence of a manufacture of 
coarſe woollen cloth, which is carried on to a 
conſiderable extent, has become a village of ſome 
note. Large quantities of grain and oat- meal 
are ſent from different corners of this diſtrict 
over land to the markets of amr cha Keith 
| and peeble. oe 
Tive Stock, Bob en In wis a Aris, improve- 

ments in'the breed-of horſes is'a bratich of rural 
economy, which has ſcarcely hitherto attracted 


7 the attention of the farmers. The horſes are of 


the middle ſize, active and well adapted for a 
kur N N e meaſure oe! d hands 
STENTS © high, 
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) highs and ſell at from L. 16 to L. 18, Rey" ſome- 
y times L. 2000. 

. | Black Cattle. The 0 bred in the billy 
1 3 are of a ſmall fize; but in the low parts 
. of the county, where the turnip-huſbandry, has 
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been introduced, the breed of cattle has been [1 
- much improved. e 1 
1 Sbeep.— The original breed of this diſtrict is il Þ 
n 6 ha ſame with that in the adjoining county of | f 
„ Peebles. The breed from the Cheviot hills has 1 
, long ſince been introduced, and now occupy a | 1 
n conſiderable portion of the whole ſheep- paſture | | f | 
; in the diſtrict. 1 
: ll 
8 i 
/ - ll 
e ls W | i 
a England, including Wales, forms the largeſt 1 
. and ſouthern diviſion of the united kingdoms of 4 9 * 
5 Great Britain. It is bounded on all ſides by the 1 j 

ſea, except on the north, where it joins Scotland. il j 
X Its form is triangular, having one point to the 1 1 
1 north, another to the eaſt, and the third to the Rf 
r - weft. Its length, from Berwick to the Land's End Il 
2 in Cornwall, is upwards of 400 miles; its ex- 
5 treme breadth, from Dover in Kent to Senan 1 in 
Js © Eo 
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The borſnee of England at large, affords all 
that beautiful variety of proſpect, which is to be 
found in any other kingdom. Here are to be 

ſeen extenſive fertile plains covered with herds 


of cattle, and watered by numerous rivers, which 


flow in all directions: There gently rifing hills, 
and bending vales, fruitful in corn, and adorn- 

ed with ſtately timber. In ſome places, lofty 
mountains, craggy rocks, and tumbling torrents, 


add grandeur to the ſcene ; while in others, bar- 


Ten moors, and wide uncultivated heaths, form 


a ſtriking contraſt to the more delightful land- 


ſcapes of rural opulence and beau. 
That part of England which is generally known 
by the denomination of the midland-counties, to- 


gether with thoſe counties which lie on the ſouth- 


eaſt coaſt, are more level and fertile, and cultivated 
to a greater extent than the other parts of the 
kingdom. The northern hills, together with the 
Alpine mountains of Weſtmoreland, Wales and 
Cornwall, will for ever bid defiance to the 
operations of the plough. _ Theſe, however, 
form but a ſmall. proportion of the whole; for 
-Campbell, in his Political Survey, ſlates, that 
England and Wales contain 31,648,000 acres ; 


and by the newſpapers account formerly refer- 


red to, it appears that only 7,888,777 acres, or 


about one-fourth of the whole, are waſte or un- 
cultivated ; A ſmaller b conſidering the 
e | 
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extent, than is probably to be found: in any 
e kingdom in Europe.. D il 

The nature of this work does not per a 
particular deſcription of the names, ſources, and 


various windings of the rivers. It may never 


theleſs be obſerved, that they are numerous, 
and contribute in no ſmall degree to the ferti- 
lity and richneſs of the kingdom. The Thames, 
the Severn, the Trent, and the Ouſe, are the 


principal rivers, which, by affording naturally 


the means of inland navigation, tend to In 
wn intereſts of agriculture. 

Much has been ſaid and written of late years 
reſpecting the population oſ England and Wales, 


and while ſome have been at pains to under- rate 


it, others have appeared equally anxious to give 
too favourable a ſtatement. This is indeed a que- 


ſtion which muſt ever remain in much darkneſs 


and obſcurity, till ſome ſuch plan as that which 
has been adopted in Scotland takes place in this 


part of the united kingdoms ; for, without an ae- 


tual enumeration, every other attempt to aſcer- 
tain the number of inhabitants in 25 country, 
muſt be merely hypothetical. 

In Dr Davenant's Eſſay on the wins of 
trade,” publiſhed- in 1699, he mentions, that a 
Mr Pregory King, whom he celebrates for his 
ingenuity, had furniſned him with an account 
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of the number of people ; in England at the * 
xiods under mentioned. "4-7 


: 


2. When Sling lar firſt — of "wi 360,000 
II. At the incarnation of our Saviour, 400,000 


III. At the Norman conqueſt, 2, ooo, oo0 
IV. In 1266, e 2,750,000 
F; In 1688, i 3,500, oo⁰ 


Whatever ſhare of ingenuity Mr King may 

" bave been poſſeſſed of, it is evident that the a- 
| bove ſtatements, like every one that has hitherto 
: appeared, or is likely ſoon to appear, reſpecting the 
population of England, muſt be-in a great mea- 
ure, if not entirely, conjectural: Therefore, with- 
out entering into a minute detail of the various 
opinions of the late writers on this ſubject, (ma- 
ny of whom differ very materially from each 
other), it ſhall only be obſerved, that by the 
reports made to the Biſnops of the population of 
their reſpective dioceſes ſo long ago as the year 
1676, the total was near fix millions; and it is 
worthy of remark, that if the ee had 
then amounted exactly to fix millions, and if 
_ Population had only increaſed from that period 
to the preſent time (ſay 119 years), in the ſame 
. proportion, as it is already pretty correctly al- 
certained, it has done in Scotland for theſe laſt 
40 years, the increaſe would be 1,586,653, which, 

| added to fix milli lons, WU" make the total a- 
mount 


Inhabitants 
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mount 7,586,683. But the ne is, that 


it is much more extenſive*.. 


It might juſtly be deemed improger to enter 
here into a hiſtory of the remote period, when 
the civil policy of the State judged it expe- 
dient, to divide theſe: kingdoms into counties 


or ſhires. It appears neceſſary only to remark, 
that there are at preſent 40 counties in England, 


and 12 in Wales. Theſe together return 92 
members to Parliament, . which, added to 421, 


returnable by the cities, univerſities, boroughs, 


and cinque ports, make the whole repreſenta- 


. tives for England and Wales amount to 513. 


In the following endeavour to convey informa- 
thn as to the preſent ſtate of each county, in 


regard to its agriculture, manufactures and com- 


merce, the reader will obſerve, that care has been 


taken to make ſuch an arrangement, that the 


chain of ee between one county and an- 
; „ other, 


„I the account of the a a jc Go 
Britain, referred to in the preceding part of the Chap-- 
ter, be correct, a compariſon may be drawn between 
the population of the two kin gdoms; for if the 
3 Aber cultivated acres in Scotland afford 1 mainte- 


nance to 1 Goo, ooo inhabltants, the 23˙7 59, 223 cultiva · 
d ted acres in England and Wales ought (ſuppoſing the 


modes of cultivation to be nearly the ſame) 'to ſup- 
port upwards of 10,649,000 people, more . eſpecially 
when it is conſidered. what large ſupplies of cattle, 
ſheep, c. are annually ſent from Scotland to the Eng- 
li markets. | | 
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dther, is kept entirecthroughoge the 1 
or two inſtances a en where it was found 
„ egg i bame2b od viſto; 3d pie 
ons >The princlpality'of Wales, ahſicugh. contain. 
ing 12 counties, will be found deſcribed as one 
diſtrict, but in ſuch a manner as it ib hopediwill 
enable | the render to form a derredt iden of its 
preſent ſtate, in "_ to the particulars under 
 ronfitleration. J $196 1 ni D115 
„Fe Abet vs the order in bien i the dif. 
ferent diftriQs re clalfed⸗- 
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| EZ” 16. Lincoln. 
| =": York, 
18. Durham. 


INLAND COUNT. TES. 


Do 1565 Denne. 
AL. Derby. 

1. Be; Stafford. 
by 23. Leiceſter. 
; 24. Rutland. 

28. 25, Northampton. 
#6; Huntingdon; 
+ Cambridge, 
1 Bedford, 
85 29. Buckingham. 
30. Hertford. 
31. Middleſex. 

32. Surry. 
a Berks, . 
34. Wilts. _ 
35. Cloceſter. 
26. Oxford. 
37. Warwick. 
38. Worceſter. 
39. Hereford. 
49 · 2 
| be I nelve Counties of Wales | 
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ed on the ſouth by Weſtmoreland and Lanca- 
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 cUMBERISIN ND. 


Se and Extent. This any} is — IEDY 


north, _ Scotland and the Solway Frith ; and 


on the eaſt, by Northumberland and © ei 


Its length from north to ſouth is upwards of 
70 miles, and its extreme breadth about 40. 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. —The 


ſurface is irregular, exhibiting a beautiful va- 


riety of hills and dales, mountains and lakes. 


The hills and mountains are paſtured by nume- 


rous flacks of ſheep and herds of cattle, part of 
which are bred in the diſtrict ; but _ more 
are purchaſed from Scotland. 5 


The ſoil in the vales is chiefly clay and loam. 


In the more elevated parts of the diſtri, peat- 


earth, or moſs, generally on a bed of land, is 


moſt prevalent. 


Oats are cultivated to a h greater extent 


than any other kind of grain: Barley ranks next: 


But wheat, peaſe, rye, turnips and artificial graſ- 
ſes areſown only in particular places. A great pro- 


portion of the richeſt paſtures is occupied i in dai- 


ry huſbandry. Butter, t to the value of L. 30,000 or 


Re Eo eo L. 49,000, 


-_ MH DL . 2 fails nal 
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L. 40;900, is annually exported, and chiefly to 
the great CC and commercial towns, 
on the ſouth-weſt coaſt. 

In many of the mountains there is lead, cope | 
per, calamine, and add, or black-lead, The laſt _ 
is found in ſuch abundance in Borrowdale, that 
the mines are only wrought occaſionally, left this 
4 valuable kind of earth ſhould become too com- 
mon. Coal is found i in many * ang in large 

| BU quantities. 


. » Foreſts and Woodlands, —This e is s by no 
f means well ſtored with timber; and except in 
| the vales in the interior part of the country, 

e there are ſcarcely foreſts or woodlands of any. 

* extent. The ſpirit for planting is, however, 

. introduced; and it is to be hoped, notwithſtand- 

— ing the great extent of ſea- coaſt, a eircumſtance 
f WM no doubt unfayourable to the growth of trees, 
'E that the exertions of the preſent. proprietors will 


inſure to their ſucceſſors an ample ſupply of tim- 
. ber. 


- Towns, Manufatturer, My . 
is | is the principal town; and, together with Pen- 

rith, Cockermouth, Sc. poſſeſſes. ſome manu- 
it factures, as cottons, linens, checks, worſted 
+ ſtockings, tc. but that of cottons is the moſt 
{- conſiderable. From the ſea-ports of Whiteh aven, _ 
o Workington and Maryport, coals, to a very large 
I- amount, are exported to Ireland. Whitebaven 
or | 
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Baltic trade: | | 
Live Stock, Ee _—Thie: 9 is lender un- 


der the middle fize of plongh horſes: And it is 


probadls, that no great improvement will take 
place in this reſpect till the cultivation of arti- 
ficial graſſes is more generally introduced. 

- Black Cattle =Thic common breed is the "OM 


 horhied kind; but owing to the coatſeneſs of 


the paſtures, the ſize is inferior to thofe of the 
ſathe ſpecies in the fouthern counties, where 
richtt paſtures abound. The Galloway breed 
has een vety genbrally introfuced, and is found 
from experience to be well adapted t6 the conn- 


try. | The eos give from 16 tö 20, and in ſome 


cafes 24 ttittts of milk in the day. 

Sberp. The ancient bieed is mall in fize, 
and pretty fimilar to the black. faced fort, fo com- 
mom on the moutitains of Scitland: In the in- 
cloſed and bettet cultiwated parts of the diſtrict, 


the larger ſized and long-woolled kind has been 


introduced, but not in any gteat numbers; There 
is alſo's peculiar ſort in the nn dus part of 


Cumberland, called the Hrruiiiet breed, which 


is {0 remarkably hardy, as (Hke't 'the ſheep oi the 
hills in Scctland) to be able te ſupport them- 
ſelves in the ſevere ſtoftnb And despeft Thows, 
by ferktchibg \ 46\fi to 'the heath, er Siber her. 


be 
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| WESTMOREL AND. 


Situation and Extent. —This county is bound- 
ed on the ſouth by Lancaſhire and part of Lork- 
ſhire on the weſt, by Lancaſhire, the Iriſh Sea 


and Cumberland; ; which laſt, together with 


Durham and Yorkſhire, bounds it on the north 

and eaſt, Its form is quadrangular, extending 

about 40 miles from north to ſouth, and nearly 
36 from eaſt to weſt, 


# 


Surface, Soil, and Mode « of Occupation —The | 


farface i is uncommonly wild, barren and moun- 
tainous, .except towards the north-eaſt, where 


there is an extenſive fertile plain. In ſome of 


the. vales along the ſides of the principal lakes 
and rivers, there are alſo. extenſive tracts of culti- 
vated land ; but the remainder of the diſtrict 
conſiſts of hills or narrow dales, covered with 
heath or a coarſe kind of paſturage, on. which, 


however, great numbers of cattle and ſheep are | 
| reared, Small cattle from the northern provin- 


ces of Scotland are alſo purchaſed i in great num- 
bers; and after being kept in the ſtraw- yard 
during winter, are allowed to paſture on the 
waſtes and commons the following ſummer, and 
are either attengd. on the richer paſtures, or r fold 
to 


— 


3 
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to graziers in Lancaſhire and other ſouthern 
counties. 


The ſoil 1 is in general a Light loan, except on 


the ſides of the hills, where it may be properly 
denominated mooriſh, being a eee of 


peat- earth, ſand and gravel. 
The crops moſt commonly cultivated are oats, 


| barley, bear or big, rye and potatoes; but oats 


in a greater proportion than any other ſpecies of 


crop. Wheat, turnips and artificial graſſes are | 
but partially cultivated. 


Foreſts and. edit... en coppices, | 
of which there are conſiderable tracts, this di- 


ſtrict may be ſaid to be in a great meaſure with- 


out woodlands ; and there is perhaps. no county 
in England where there is leſs timber. The 
coppices confiſt of all the various kinds of un- 


derwood common in the kingdom, and are either 


converted into charcoal for the uſe of the iron 
founderies erected in the neighbourhood, or 
made into hoops, which are exported to Liver- c 


pool and other places. 


Towns, Manufaftures, and C Commerce.—Apple- 


dy is the county kown, but a place of little 


trade, being famous only for its corn markets, 


which are the moſt confiderable.i in that corner of 


the country. Beſides Appleby, there are feven 


or eight other towns, but Kendal' 18 the princi- 
pal; ; and eyer ſince the "reign of Edward III. 


has been Aoted Hör itz manufactures of woollens, | 
2 „ hats, 


of the * and of the ſmall coarſe woolled 
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hats, thread and worfted ſtockings. The manu- 


facture of cotton ſtuffs has alſo been lately intro- 


duced there. 


This county detives little benefit fon its i- 


| tuation on the coaſt, the only harbour being that 


at the ſmall town of Milthorp, from whence | 
large quantities of ſlate are exported to London, 


Liverpool, &c. Among the exports may alſo be 


reckoned pork and beef hams, and butter, which 
are annually ſent in large quantities to London, 


and ſeveral of the great ne nn 
. the weſt coaſt. | 


Live Stock, H, en e the procedia g de- 


P of this county, it will readily be ſup- 


poſed, that the horſes as well as the cattle are 


of a ſmall ſize. The horſes generally meaſure 
about fourteen hands, are active, and upon the 
whole well adapted to a hilly county. 
Blacꝶ Cattle. — The black cattle are of the 
long horned breed, but inferior in ſize to thoſe in 
Lancaſhire. As there are no great towns ſitu- 
ated in this county, the principal markets for the 
cattle reared and paſtured here are thoſe in the 
manufacturing towns in Lancaſhire, and the weſt 
riding of Yorkſhire, Graziers from theſe di- 
Rricts are partial to the Weſtmoreland breed of 


.cattle, and annually purchaſe n numbers to 
ſock their paſtures 


| Sheep.—Theſe are chiefly the . hv 


ſort. 
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ſort. Great numbers of tha« black-faced breed 
from Scotland are alſo: paſtured for a year or two 


upon the mountains and commons, and many 


of them are afterwards ſold into eee and 


eee 


3 (LANCASTER. 


 Mitwqtions nnd „ 1s; nde - 
on the north by Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 


land on the eaſt by Yorkſbire; on the weſt by 


the Iriſh Sea; and on the ſouth by Cheſhire. 
Its extreme length is nearly 60 miles, and the 
extreme breadth, which i mne the _—_— is 
nearly 35. 

Surface, Soil, 1 Mede 4s ene e 


me eie eddi inen en Theierth 


and north-eaſt diviſions· are in general cold and 


pictureſque, being in many places incumbered 
with mountains, while the ſouthern and weſtern 
are for the moſt part extenſive plains, with here 
and there ſmall hills interſperſed, which adds 
variety and beauty to the ſoene. 8 


The mountains and hills ee eee 


; Wy" in breeding and rearing ſheep; and, owing to 


the very great extent to which trade and manu- 


factures are carried on in this diſtrict, a great 


4 — More valuable lands are em- 
ployed 
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hen h in grazing, for the putpols of applying | ft 

Z the numerous inhabitants with ata meat, - 
X | milk, butter, cheeſe, Wc. oy k. g 
The ſoil is extremely various, a a Mh loam. is = 

8060 general; but clay, moſs and Sravelly ſoils 1 

are alſo common. = 

Oats, which are much aſed as n by — 

the inhabitants, are ſown in greater quantities 1 

than any other kind of grain; wheat, barley, _— 

5 peaſe, turnips, &c. are but partially cultivated. 9 

| Lancaſhire was the firſt county in the iſland =_ 
where potatoes were planted in the fields, and = 
they are ſtill cultivated to a larger extent, and - 
applied to a greater number of uſeful purpoſes 1 
ö in this county, than oy” in any other di- — 
ö ſtrict of Britain. = 
There are, beſides, many ndnd buſhels of = 

this valuable root annually exported. from War- 1 
| rington to the Mediterranean. | | _ 
{ Foreſts and Woodlands.—The hundred of | q 
* Turneſs, (which is divided from the other part jj 
1 of Lancaſhire by an arm of the ſea), abounds it 
- with coppice woods. But notwithſtanding, | 
J there are coppices and young plantations in va- _ 
rious other parts; yet the quantity of trees fit ö {i 
. for timber growing at preſent, except towards j 
0 the centre of the county, is very inconſiderable. vi 
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The coppices are cut in regular ſucceſſion, at 1 
from twelve to fifteen years old, and converted El 
- into charcoal for the uſe of the iron-furnaces, of 
Nor. I. „ which 
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which there are many in Lake Turnch; or into 
boops, which laſt are uſually ſent to market. 
Towns, Manufa&ures, and Commerce.—Lanca- 
ſter is the county-town, and a ſea-port, poſſeſſing 
ſome trade with America and the Weſt Indies. 
Liverpool is not only the moſt confiderable ſea- 
port of the county, but alſo of the whole weſt 
coaſt of the kingdom. It enjoys an extenſive 
foreign trade with the coaſt of Guinea, the Weſt 
Indies, America, Portugal, Ireland, and the 
Baltic, which, added to its coaſting trade, em- 
ploys a great number of veſſels; nearly 3000 
being cleared outwards yearly, and an equal 
number entered inwards. The exports of ſalt 
and coals, particulgely the former, are very 
great. | 
- _ There is a kind of coal found here, which is 
unknown in any other part of Europe, it is called 
canel or candle coal, and admits of being manu- 
factured into candleſticks, ſnuff- boxes, Cc. 
The extent to which all kinds of cotton goods 
are manufactured at Mancheſter, is aſtoniſhing, 
Theſe goods are fent to moſt of the markets i in 
Europe and America. | 
There are beſides various 1 ee 
carried on at Mancheſter, Warrington, Preſton, 
and other places in the county, ſuch as ſail- cloth, 
hats, glaſs, bays, VI _ — 
daces Pipes, Sc. N 
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Large ſupplies of grain are annually imported 
from foreign — for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants. | | 
Live Stock, FAR this copy there are 
a number of horſes reared ; thoſe in the level 
and more fertile part of the county are large - 
and - ſtrong, better adapted for the dray or 
waggon than for the plough; but in the moun- 
tainous and hilly diſtricts they are of a ſmaller 


te, hardy, and more eafily maintained. 


Black Cattle. — The breed of cattle is peculiar 
to the diſtrict; they are long horned, and of a 
pretty large ſize. This breed was introduced 
into ſeveral of the counties in Scotland, as An- 
gus, Mearns, Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, &c. ſome 
years ago; but experience ſoon proved, that 
they were not adapted to that country, as it was 
with great difficulty they could be fattened, and 
were therefore univerſally given up by the in- 
telli gent farmers. | 

| Sheep.—This county is bius means famous for 
its breed of ſheep. On the hills and moor lands, 
a ſmall fort, ſuch as is common in Weſtmore- 
land and Cumberland, is kept; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the excellent markets which ſuch large 
trading and manufacturing towns muſt neceſſa- 
rily afford for mutton of the larger ſize, yet few 
attempts have hitherto been made to introduce 
the more valuable breeds. | 
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Situation and Extent--Chicthire, or the coun- 


| ty palatine of Cheſter, is bounded on the weſt 


by Denbigh and Flintſhire in North Wales; 
on the ſouth, by Shropſhire on the eaſt, "a | 
Derby. and Stafford; ; and on the north, by the 
Iriſh Sea, and by the counties of York and Lan- 

caſter. The main body of the county is of an 
oval form, but having two points or horns 


ſtretching out towards the north-eaſt and north 


weſt. I he « extreme length from the one point 


to the other, is about 50 miles, ang its Extreme 
| breadth. nearly 40. 


Surface, Soil, and Made of 0 Occupation. —This 


county exhibits a more level furface than any 
other of the ſame extent in Great Britain ; ; and, 


except tow! ards the confines of Derbyſhire, where 
there .is a conſiderable ridge of hills, and, on 


| the weſt, where there is 2 large tract of high 


mooriſh ground called Delamere foreſt, the 
Whole may be denominated an extenſive plain. 

In a country ſo level, it may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed, that clay and loam are the prevailing 


ſoils. Light, gravelly and mooriſh ſoils are, 


nere to * found in many places, though 
not 


\ 8 5 \ 
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not in ſo great cropertion. as the former. The 
foreſt, or rather the moor of Delamere, affords 


paſturage for great numbers of ſheep ; but the 
level part of the county is principally occupied 


in dairy-huſbandry; and the quality of the 
cheeſe made there is well known, and greatly 
| eſteemed in every part of the iſland. The quan- 


tity annually ſent to London ys is ſaid to be 
. a of 14,000 tons, 


A great proportion of the county, perhaps 
three-fourths of the whole, is in a ſtate of pa- 


ſturage or hay meadow, and the remainder in 
tillage. Oats are much more cultivated than any 

other kind of grain; wheat, barley, turnips and 

potatoes are alſo cultivated, but the two laſt on- 


ly partially. 


Foreſts and Woodlands —The county of Che- | 
ſter, on a general view, has the appearance of be- 


ing well wooded, which is owing to the great 


number of hedge-row trees that ſurround every 
incloſure; but there are no foreſts or woodlands 


of any extent, lore Tong ne only *. FT 


opted; 


- Towns, ManufaBures,/ 1 ee : 
| city of Cheſter is the capital of the county. It 


enjoys ſome foreign commerce, and a conſider- 
able trade with Ireland. 'The manufactures of 


this county are cottons, woollens, checks, hats, 
mohair- buttons, ribbons, &c. but thoſe of cot- 
tons are more, conſiderable than all the others. 


The 
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The principal article exported i is aut which! is 
manufactured to ſuch an extent at the ſalt ſprings 
of Namptwick, Middle wick, c. as to yield an 
annual clear revenue of ſalt- duty to Government, 
of upwards of L. 200,00 a- year. | 

Live Stock, Hofes. There are but few horſes 


bred in this county. Many are purchaſed from 
the neighbouring diſtricts of Derby, Leiceſter, 
Sc. The breed of horſes reared in the county 


have been improved of late years, in conſe- 
quence of the attention beſtowed by many of the 


more ee ee on this ere ob- 


e 
Blast eee They: are not 10 many . 


in the diſtrict as are neceſlary to keep up the 
ſtock, the dairy-farmers conſidering it more 
for their intereſt. to fatten and diſpoſe of their 
calves'as ſoon as poſſible for veal. Many cows 
are purchaſed from other parts of the Kingdom; 
Welſh, Scotch, and Yorkſhire cows are ſome- 
times/purchaſel, as well as numbers from the 
counties. immediately adjoining, by which means 
the breed of black cattle in Cheſhire is more 
5 mixed and crofſed with the breeds of other 
counties, than POT thoſe of any other in the 
united kingdoms, | 


© Sheep, —It has been already obſerved, that by 


fur the greater part of this county is occupied 


in dairy huſbandry; and the more valuable 


| ROOM of ty not having been hitherto intro- 
6 duced 


„F288 a 
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duced to any extent on the arable farms, the 
only kind in the diſtrict is the original breed of 
the country, which for the moſt part is paſtured 
on the commons and foreſts, or moor land of De- 
lamere. Theſe ſheep are of a ſmall ſize, weighing 
when fat only from 10 lb. to 12 Ib. per quarter. 
The wool is of a fine Wann but very — in 
quantity. 


MONMOUTH. 


Situation and Extent.—Monmouthſhire, which 
was formerly a part of Wales, is bounded on the 
weſt by the counties of Brecknock and Glamor- 
gan in South Wales ; on the ſouth, by the Bri- 
ſtol Channel, which p it from Somerſet; 
on the eaſt, by Glouceſter; and on the Borch, ; 
by Hereford. Its extreme length is about 28 
miles, and its 'extreme breadth 26. | 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. —The 

ſutface of this county is remarkably pictureſque 
and agreeable, being diverfified with hills and 
dales, woods and water, corn-fields and mea- 
dows, in a manner ſo various and delightful, as 


cannot fail to give pleaſure to every lover of ru= 
ral ane aff 


1 
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The e ſoils are a rich, fertile loam, of 
a reddiſh colour, which occupies a large por- 
tion of the diſtrict. The remainder” is for the 
moſt part a loam of a lighter texture, in many 
places mixed with peat earth or moſs. The cul- 

tivated part of the country produces rich crops 
of grain and graſs; the hills afford not only ex- 

cellent paſturage for ſheep and young cattle, but 
alſo abound with valuable mines of coal, lead, 
iron ſtone, Cc. 

Foreſts and Woodlands. —The Saut) of Mon- 
mouth is entitled to the character of being well 
wooded:: Many woods of conſiderable. extent, 
containing large quantities of excellent oak-tim- 
ber, are diſperſed through various parts of the 

diſtrict. There are alſo thriving coppices ; theſe 
are in general cut at the diſtance of 10 or 12 
years, and either converted into charcoal for the 
uſe of the iron works, or into hurdles for ſheep- 
folding. | 
Towns, FFI e Ani e 
mouth, Newport, Abergavenny, Caerleon, Chep- 
ſow, and Pontypool, are the principal market- 
. towns; the. two former carry on ſome commerce 
with Briſtol; and the latter (Pontypool) has 
been long in repute for its extenſive manufac- 
ture of japanned ware. The other manufactures 
of the county are flannels, coarſe cloths, and 
woollen ſtockings ; but they have not hitherto | 


| been carried on to a great. IO, nor have they 
| | had 
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bad any per -eptible influence on its agricul- 


ture. 


Live Stock; Horſes, —Oxeni being _ fre- 
quently uſed in the operations of huſbandry, lit- 


tle attention has hitherto been beſtowed to im- 
prove the breed of horſes. Many of the moſt 
; valuable are purchaſed from other counties, but 
a deſire to improve the native breed has begun 
to ſhew itſelf among feveral' of the proprietors 
and more intelligent tina... 77 ͤ 
"'Blatk Cattle. Of theſe great Lurker an- 


mully bred and reared.” Tn the more fertile diſ- 
triQs, the large breed of Herefordſhire prevails; 

and in other parts of the county, the Welſh, 
particularly the Glamorganſhire fort, is moſt 


common. The Monmouthſhire battle are much 
eſteemed by the graziers in the neighbouring © 
counties, who purchaſe tim b three or four 8 
years old, at bigh prices. 59643 Eat, 


Sheep. Ahe native breed is ſmall; and ini: 


lar to that in Wales, which will be afterwards 
| taken notice of. Other breeds, as thoſe of Dor. 
ſet, Suſſex, and Hereford, have been lately in- 
troduced, and there is DR reaſon to believs 

Will ſucceed. | 
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as almoſt a 


northern 1 e Mendip hills, an ele- 
vated tract, which, however, is rendered yalu- 


+ able; on, account of their many mines of coal, | 
lead, copper, iron ſtone, calamine, Sc. To- 
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Si ityation, * Extent This county, is. bound 


ed. on the north; by, the Briſtol Channel, which 
. ſeparates.it from Monmouth, and by the county 
of Glouceſter; z on the eaſt, by Wiltſhire ; on 


the ſouth, hy Horſet; and on the weſt, by De- 
von. Its extreme length from north to ſouth 1 is 


7 43 miles, and the greateſt breadth up" wards. | 


PH 10) nne 97 


Ee » Surface, Soil, and Mode of. Orcupation—The 


ſurface. of this gounty, exhibits 3s great a variety 
ny other in . the kingdom. In the 


wards the middle of the diſtrict, meadows, fens 
and. marſhes abound, while the ſouthern. diviſion, 


| which ; Is much divert fied. with hill and, dale, is 


in general extreme productive, beth, } in grain 
and graſs. 

In the more level parts - the country, the 
ſoil is generally a deep rich . ſome of i it par- 


5 ng: ot the nature of clay. 
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* 1 the higher grounds, it becomes lighter | | 


Vll at laſt it terminates in a mooriſh ſoul. I Gn 
The grazing and dairy huſbandry is carried 


on to a conſiderable extent, and great numbers 


of fat cattle, ſheep, and hogs, together with large 


quantities of cheeſe and butter, are n oo. 


to London and other markets. 


Foreſts and Hordlande, —Theroiva WE 3 
extent of woodlands and plantations; but con- 
üdering the many thouſands of waſte and unpro- 
ductive acres, which can only be improved to 


advantage by means of plant ng, it is a matter 
of ſurpriſe, that the woodlands and plantations 
do not oceupy much greater ſpace. There was 


formerly a very extenſive foreſt, that of Exmoor 
in this: county; containing upwar's of 20, ooo 


acres. It is, however, now deſtitute of trees, and 


entirely employed in the paſturage af a few 


ſmall: r and gene, of Avery inferior a 
* i £908 71 : $5970.) 28 et 
> fa:  Minufatures, f ond- CotmeretenThe 


dh Briſtel may be reckoned: the capital of 
"this as well as of the adjoining county of Gloye 


relter,- part of: it being ſituated in each of the 
two counties; but as the greateſt part of this 
oity lies in the laſt memioned county, it belongs 


more propertyto it. Wells, Trome, . Taunton, 
Tiovel Hr. have very conſiderable manufactures 


ef woolled-and . which, added: to the 
mining 
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mining basses extiploſen very great number of 
hands. 10. 01494810195 i 


Tue principal ſea-ports, beſides Briſtol, are 
Bridgewater and Minehead: Bath; which is fi- 
tuated in this coanty, is probably one of the 
greateſt faſhionable reſorts im Europe, and has 


been long celebrated for its hot ſprings, which 


are the moſt remarkable in the iſlanld.1 
Live Stock, 'Horſer.—The breed of horſes is 


in general but very little attended to. The on- 


ly improvements that have been. attenpted in 
this reſpect are the hiring of ſtallions from Lei- 
eeſter, and ſore other northern diſtticts; but this 


Practtee has not TO brogne: by: any means gen 


neral. 4 bf » 34 RT. 1854 2 vas; Wir 
' Black Cath. The" ei win onen a 


e emon in :Somerſet; the black cattle are 


ofa large ſize; eſpedially thoſe bred in the more 


fertile parts of the country. In the dairy di- 


ſtricts the ſhort horneg ſort of cows are moſt e- 


kee mech and About the Mendip hills the breed 


of artle is of a ſmall 47 a . eg mix- 


edo 19 e 5 ae; TY ; E 4 (1-9 * 


| Bberp. — Great mumbers — hred;: in the 


ſell native mountain or heath ſort ia the moſt 
In the low part of the country 


there is a mucli latger breed, which weighs, 

when fat, from 20 Ib. to zolb. the quarfer. The 
graziers purchaſe leap ſheep from different coun - 

„ 8 5 ties, 


err reer „ W 
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north is about 70 miles, and its breadth from 


ſurface is very irregular. In general, there is 


vated grounds are for the moſt part devoted to 


for which, particularly for rearing young cattle, 


n abundant my of all kinds, among which 
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ties, for the purpoſe of fattening for the oven, 


_ ran we ewes . mann.. 11477 0 5 
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* Sitmation and i Extent, This: N the Ra 
for extent in England, is bounded on the eaſt 
by Somerſet and Dorſetſhires, and by St George 8 
Channel; on the north, by the Briſtol Channel, 
and gart of Somerſetſhire; on the weſt, by 


Cornwall.; and on the fouth, by. St George's 
Channel. Its extreme length from ſouth to 


eaſt to weſt nearly the ſame. "Os 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation.—The 


p — —ñ— — ne © E 2 


an agreeable variety of ſcenery, except towards 
the weſt, where the, bleak, barren tract called 
Dartmore foreft is ſituated. The hills and ele- 


7 
n E — rr 2 * — — — 
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breeding and rearing ſheep, and young cattle, | 


they are well adapted. - 

Ia the numerous extenſive te 2 the 
hills, and eſpecially towards the ſouth, the ſoils 
are chiefly clay and ſtrong loam, which pro- 


are 
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W reckoned: apples and pears: Theſe are 


for the moſt part conxerted into eyder and per- 
ry, which, beyond ſupplying the conſumpt of 


the inhabitants, are exported in great quantities 
to London and other markets. 
F oreſts and Woodland. The large tract call 


2 Dartmore, whick in former times was a royal 


foreſt, and which indeed may be reckoned ſo 


ſtill, as it has for ages been te property of the 


heir-apparent t to the Ctown, is in a great mea- 
fure without trees.” Thiere are now But few re- 
mains, of ancient foreſts in any part of this diſ- 
trict, Tome. coppices only excepted.” Notwith- 


a ſtanding of which, the cultivated parts of the 
_ country : are at leaſt” in appearance well-wooded, 


which is partly otving to the numerous orchards, 

but more to the hedge-row trees that ornament 

almoſt, every inctoſure. So 
"To owns, ManufaFtures, and- A e Taper 


| is the chief town. It is a place of great foreign 
comtnerce, particulatly in woollen” geods, of 


which very large quantities are exported” to the 
Eaſt Indies, and to almoſt every kingdom in 
Europe. Many of the productions of Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and the Baltic, are alſo import- 
ed. Plymouth and Torbay are ſituated in this 


] county, They are, next to Portſmouth, the 


greateſt reſort of the Royal Navy in time of war: 
There. are alſo ſeveral other ſea-ports, and in the 


interior part of the country, numerous large 
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towns, in which woollen goods of nin 
are manufactured. The coaſting trade conſiſts 
chiefly in exporting grain, cyder, Wc. to Lon- 
don and Briſtal, and eee ee 


5 Tho imports are coals, ſalt, c. 4 


Live Stock, Horſes The dd of Ade! is 
not - remarkable for any peculiar excellence; 
the farmers attention being more directed to 


| ed een nenen e, 


Black Cattle—The: Devoiſhive 3 1 a 
een and are perhaps ſuperior to any in 
the kingdom for fattening at an early age. 

+ >Sbheep. — Of theſe there are two different 
breeds; The one, known by name of Devon- 
ſuire natts, are of a large fize, and carry long 
combing wool. The other, called Exmoor ſheep, 

1 on a moor of that name on the 
rs of Somerſetſhire, are horned, of rather 
a ſmall fze,' but excellent mutton. The new 
ener d en nen doen ns e e 
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an and 1 roma, the moſt 
Jouthern county of Great Britain, i is ſurrounded 
on all | ſides, by t the ſea, except, where i it joins De- 


oy * vonſhire 
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3 | vonſhire on the eaſt. it i of an angular figure, 
* terminating nearly in a point at the weſt end. 
Its extreme length from eaſt to weſt is above 
80 miles, its breadth on the border: of Deren 
meaſures upwards of 50 mile. 

_ -Surface, Soil, and Mode of ue 
county: of Cornwal is a very bare, rugged di- 
ſtrict, with the exception of a few narrow level ab 
Plains in ſome places along. the coaſts, and. ſeve- 


5 ral vallies along the banks of the different rivers; * 
"> tom which it will be inferred, that but a ſmall ot 
portion of the whole is under any regular ſy- tr 

ſtem of cultivation. Gornwal is however rich th 

in mines, particularly in thoſe of tin, copper, W Þ 

and lead, which are wrought-to, ſuch extent as m 

to yield an grols r of me ve 

L. 700, ooo a-Jear. "> N Wo 

The foil moſt? 1 in the gallies and in 

"pl are elay and loam, on the higher grounds B 

it is light and gravelly, on a þed of rock; but re 

| improyeinents/in huſbandry are here yet in their ft 

infancy, the immenſe treaſures of metals which of 

are found in ſuch plenty, having attracted the 74 


attention of the inhabitants e than the due 
cultivation of the ſoil. . 
FPuyreſit and Woodlands.—This county wi 
much expoſed to the influence of the ſea-air, 
and dis in general ſo elevated, that except in the 
interior parts of the country. it bas hitherto been 
found extremely difficult t to rear trees. 1 
There 
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rei fort 1 17 * Pye HP en 1 
and foreſts on the banks of ia rivers 04 


ſtreams; but the practice zrhich has long pre- 
vafled it! this and in every other mining district, 


of ſmelting the different kinds of ore With char- 


| cb 0 Wound. induced the owners of theſs woods 


able tas of 'whith are ſtill to be ſeen. oe ehe 


Towns, Manufucturrr, and cmmerce.— Tai" 
ceſt6ti is tlie chief town, but rhough populous, 
obäng te its inland Ktätion, enjoys Ale or no 
trade. Falmouth, in conſequence of its being 
the ſtation for the packets to and from Spain, 
Portugal, America, and the Weſt Indies, is the 


moſt conſiderable ſea- port. There are alſo ſe- 


veral others, ſuch as Penzance, Penryn, St Ives, 


Fowey, c. Vc. all of which have a great ſnare 


n cd pilchard and other fiſheries on the coaſts. 


N 


1 


charcks and herrings. 
Tide Stock, Hotfer'—Plrty owing to the na- 


ture of tie county, which is mountainous, ant 


partly to the want of roads, almoſt every article 
is carried upon pack: nutte on horſes backs. 


Tue breed of horſes is {mall, and it is to be 1 | be 
gretted, that little attention is beſtowed to incro-- 


duce horſes of a larger ſize, Mules are very, 
commonly uſed, as beaſts of burden, being 
Yor 1 | ED Rtronger, 


upon the whole, their manufactures and fo- 
reign Cotfimerce is very limited; the export? 
ſtom tlie cbunty are tit, | Upper, lead, fate, pill 5 
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ſtronger, and more handy than the country breed 


& 5 [4 
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of horſes. "D 


_ Black Cattle —Theſe are of tyvo ſorts; the one, 
which, is chiefly. found on, the better; cultivated 

Fad is of the Devonſhire breed, although con- 
fiderably ſmaller. in ſize the, other, which, is 
known by the name of the Corniſh cattle, ap- 
pears to be the original breed of. 7525 aten; 55 
they are ſmall and ill ſhaped... 68 

Sheep.—The. breeds of ſheep common here do. | 


not, differ in any e eee arch un in. 


Wee e Devon. 5 ci Oi 
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1 Een ne iy is 7 , 
on the eaſt by Hampſhire ., pn. the ſouth, by the 
Engliſh Channel; ; on the weſt, by Devon; and, on 
the north, by Wilts and Somerſet. It is extreme · 
ly irregular in form. Its greateſt length from 
alt to weſt is about 30 miles, and its breadth 36. 

Sur fuce, Soil, and Mode of Oecupation.— The 
northern diviſion preſents a level ſurface, The 
middle of the country is oceupied by part of 
that extenſive range of chalk-hills or downs, 


0 which take their riſe in the ſouth-eaſt part of 


Kent, and 3 welt through, Suſſex, Hamp- 
N TL I 1 . ſhire, 


ak 
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| Mains. and this vovinty,. wad terminate] in Devon 


ſhire. The ſouthern diviſion along the Engliſh | 
Channel is varied with hill and dale, and in ge- 


neral, very fertile. 'T he Downs of: Dorſetſhire 
ate eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior to any other 
in this quarter of the een 10 erer | 


and rearing ſheep! ts bt e 
The foil is e light: and ally; ads 


there are many extenſive tracts of fertile clay 


and loam, which produce grain, grabs dep) Se. 


in great plenty and perfection. 


This county has: been long confident as one 


of the moſt pleaſant in England, partly on ac- 
count of the richneſs of its productions, but 
; perhaps more on account en the” mildes of its 


climate. 4 


4 5 


- Foreſts and Weodlandii=—Thet beten Jan of 


. this county was formerly covered with ' foreſts; 
dut the only veſtige that now remains is ſome | 
coppice or underwood,” and except around: the 
- proprietors houſes} / and in tliẽ more cultivated 
parts, where hedge-row trees abound, this _ | 
ſtrict may be faid to be deſtitute of timber. 6 


+ Towns; Manufacturer, and Commerce. 
cheſter is the capital; it has little mcnufuRives 


but has been long celebrated in many parts of 


the kingdom, for the quality of its malt liquor. 


In Bridport, Beminſter, Shaftſbury, Sherborne, 
Oc. there are OT doen Eocene: of 
an N ; e fail : : 
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ſail-oleth, cordage, worſted uf, ab. * 


buttons, worſted ſtockings, c. c. | 
- In; the: ſea-port town of Pdole. Senn the 


| chief foreign commeree of the cbuntry, the 


other harbours being ſo choaked up with ſand, 
as to prevent latge ſhips getting inn 
The merchants of Poole carry on a conſider- 


able trade with America, and ſeveral parts of 


Eutope:. In chis county is ſituated the Iſle of 


Portland, wich affords. immenſe. quantities of 


that fine free ſtone with which moſt af the pu- 


blie buildings in London have been erected; 


_ Live Stoch, Horſes. The breeds af horſes 
have no particular qualifications. for which they 
ought to he celebrated; there are indeed but 
few horſes bred in the diſtrict, nor does: it ap- 
therto attracted the attention of the intelligent 
farmer. The average price of a-horſe fit for 


the plough or cart, does kth os 
L. 20% when four or five years old. 


Black C —The Cats: which 


| | 15 generally the-caſe; where dairy- huſbandry in 
anx degree-prevails.... The: daity-nien preferring 


a large quantity of milk, to ſhape; calour or'fize. 
The: Devonſnirm breed is the maſt preralent. 
ut dtoſſes of the Wiltſhire; Ox fondſhire and 


many other diſtricts, are eee eee | 
. * We e en 


| Sheep: 


- 
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+:Sbeep.»Sheep- huſbandry is carried on to a ve. 


ry great extent in Dorſetſhire, the ordinary ſtock: 


af the county being faid to amount to 800,000, 
and nearly one fifth of that number is annually. 
diſpoſed of, and ſent to other diſtricts. They 


are a valuable breed, and have one peculiar 


property, namely, that they can be brouglit to 
lamb at whatever ſeaſon of the year may be 


judged meſt advantageous. It is the Dorſet- 


ſhure breed of ewes that principally furniſſi houſe: 
lamb for the London market, which is common- 
ly: furniſhed with this luxury by Chriſtmas. | 
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| laggetimaes: called the county. of | Southamptons 


is bounded on the eaſt.by Surry and Suſſex 3 n 


5 tne north, by Berks.; on the weſt, by Dorſet and 


Wiltſhires; and on the ſouth, by a channel chat | 
ſeparates it | from the Iſle of Wight; which laſt is 

included in the county of Hants, although it 
will be found deſcribed ſeparately. This coun- 
ty is about 88 miles in length from north to 


ſouth, and about 30 from eaſt to weſt. 


Sumface, Soil, and Mode of. Ocerpatihn.— This 
county is  agrocably Tix erſilied in its ſurface z. 2 c 
e OR 
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chere are no 5 hills of great extent or 
magnitude, except one ridge of chalk-hills or 
downs, which run acroſs the whole extent. Theſe 
doinns:are waere ne tothe om 
© of ſheep..:. 144 13-340 381 360 RT ts. ers Ach at dd Mort ics 
The foil in this aiſtriet, 1 in every hi 
which abounds ſo: much in hill and dale), i is ve- 
17 various. In che levels and: plains, i it is clay 
or ſtrong loam; becoming lighter; as you aſcend 


tte eminences, meds: eee 


rally term a chalky ſoiſill.. 
The lands under ere wi for the ot 
part fertile, producing rich crops of all kinds of 
grain, and in ſome "oor: hops of a a os 
any. r 


"Age 


5 ; 
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EW » oreſts and Woodlands. ths, is no a 
in England, where there are ſo many or ſo ex- 

tenſive royal foreſts as in Hampſhire. Theſe 
have long afforded large ſupplies of timber for 
bu ilding and repairing the Royal Navy. But 
from the reports laid before his Majeſty, and the 
- two Houſes of Patliament, it appears that theſe, 
as well as the other royal foreſts, are falling faſt 
: into decay, and that if no greater attention is 
paid to them in future, Great Britaiti will have 
in a great meaſure to depend on other nations 


for ſuch timber as is e che 
different deck yards. eee 3 


* 


20 ＋ wn Manfaldures, and Commerce. Win- : 
"cheſter i is the county town. It is a * of lit- 
S780 tle 


ir 
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Ke trade, and mz moted' fg its corn meaſures 


dns the legal ſtandard of all England. There 
are ſeveral; other towns in the diſtrict i in which 


— carried on to a gonſiderable ex- 


tent, but the principal are different branches of 


the woollen manufact ure. Fortſmonth is well 


; known as the moſt confiderable- port for men 
ef war in the kingdom. Many of the largeſt 


ſhips are laid up here in time of peace, and it 


is the Rreat rendeꝝ vous of the Channel fleet i in 
time of war. The ſtore-houſes, docks, arſenals, | 
 barxacks, 6. /90cupy, a great ſpace, and nuw- 


bers of people are employed in the various ope- 
rations conſtantly carrying on. The town, of 


Southampton is a place of ſome foreign com- 


merce, and enjoys a conſiderable ſhare of the 


wine . eee eee, and Guern- 


55. Stock Eos er -Conßderable numbers of i 


| Horſes are bred in Hampſhire ; thoſe for the 
plough or team are of à large ſte, but! not re- 
markable for form or activity! A great many 


ſmall horſes are bred and reared on the foreſts | 
und commons; but no attention being paid to im- 


prove their ſize or ſhape, and being much ſtinted 


in food, they are comparatively of little value. 

Black Cattle.— The black cattle are rather a 
mixture of the breeds of other diſtricts than one 
peculiar to Hampſhire. Welſh and Alderney 
breeds have . been introduced; the latter 


— in 


a2. 1.8 — 
| An eongeradle ubs ber! paldeulauy ict thie 


Aue ef Wight, white che are fünf very profit 
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"able; yielding, during the beſtsef te graſs ſea- 
Fon; from nine X6" ten ea e BENE? 4 the 
Fre 94s ieginning off 3068 2.199 
112 WhbeSi2i-Fidkipthire'is A Fewer breeding com- 
ty, the average fivek"being eſtimated at upwards 
ef 400%; ilihbugh' now mutly reduced, in 
cdhſsquenèe df the iextedfidh Ficyfivation, «ie 
original breed is horned,” with” generally White 
| Faces; and have been mach improved * :vf Tate 
Fears. But the Suſſex, or |South-Down ſheep, 
Which are redkored' ſuperior, Made deen ſome⸗ 
eie ftrdiced; "hs" n =s'the'Dorſetſhire. a 
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5 "" Sktvatias anc. Exrent.e—ChiacGingll — — 
Lures about 20 miles from eaſt to weſt, and abou | 
12 from north to ſoutn. | 
Surface, Soil, and Made of Qreapotionyr=Thbis 
| Wer is ſcarcely inferior to the moſt favoured 
parts of Great Britain, in regard to beauty and 


= variety of proſpects. They is a large ridge of 


— - 
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- hills which runs acroſs the iſland, on which are 
xtared great numbers of ſheep. The remainder, 


* few exceptions, Js a * and 
<P 
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is extremely fertile, in ſo much that it is com- 


monly ſaid one year's crop will ſerve the in- 


habitants for ſevei or eight. The: ſoil is ve- 


ry various, but * the mo uu ſtrong 255 or 
loam. 5 | 
Foreſts and Woodlands —The iſland is but 


thinly ſtocked. with timber, except in the hedge 


rows. There was an extenſive foreſt around Ca- 
riſbrook Caſtle; ſometime. the priſon of its Royal 


and, unfortunate owner Charles I. but it has n 


allowed to go into dea 
\ Towns, Manufaftures, and „ 
port and Cowes are the chief towns; their on- 
ly trade is ſupplying the ſhips with proviſions, 
and exporting the produce of the iſland. Be- 
ſides which, pipe- clay, and a fine white ſand, 
uſed in glaſs-houſes, are W in very con- 
n quantities. 

Live Stock, — In regard to this cle, no par- 


. dealer circumſtance occurs to be taken notice 


of, which is materially different from what is 
mentioned in the preceding account of Hamp- 
ſhire, when treating on the ſame ſubject. . 


Kg 
. 
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inne e eee 18 bovtided: on the 


north-eaſt and eaſt; by Kent and Surry z. 3. on the 


ſouth, bythe Engliſh Channel; andon the weſt „by 


Hampſhire. Its extreme length from eaſt to weſt 
is about 7 5 mules, ne hang MES its en 


breadth. - [TILE CO og ; TY 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of: Oceupation,This 


: aiſtri preſents in general a level aſpect, except 
one extenſive range of hills, which runs paral · 
lel to the coaſt, called the South Downs : Theſe, 


however, being covered with verdure, afford 


excellent paſturage for numerous flocks of ſheep, 
and i in many n nne en nag. of 


_—_ © 0 > 0 


The ſoil EW aha <ciſt is dads as Sortila, 


producing abundant crops of grain and grafs. 


Between the South Downs and the confines of 


Surry, it is for the moſt part light and gravelly, 


or chalky; and towards the north-eaſt, which 
joins the Weald of Kent, clay moſt generally 


prevails, though of various qualities, a great pro- 
portion being cold and wet, ſuch as is known in 


ſome parts of England by the name of Wood- 
land foil. By much the greateſt proportion of 


F | | this 
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this county is occupied in the cultivation of 
grain, and in growing timber; the remainder is 
either employed as paſturage for ſheep and cattle, 
or is waſte, and almoſt entirely unproductive. + 
' | Foreſts and Woodlands. —The Weald of Suſſex 
was formerly one continued foreſt, but the trees 
were in a great meaſure deſtroyed in making 
charcoal for ſmelting iron; a buſineſs which was 
once carried on here to a great extent. Suſſex 
may, however, {till lay claim to the denomina- 
tion of a well wooded country, there being ſcarce- 
ly any in England which exceeds it in this re- 
ſped, as, befides ſupplying timber neceſſary for 
carrying on the operations of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and ſhip-building within the county, 
large quantities are annually exported from A- 
rundel and other ports to n of his r 8 
ng dxrepts We. 

Towns, ManufaGtures, __ eee NOV 
are no great cities or manufacturing towns ſitu- 
ated in this diſtrict; but the vicinity to the me- 
tropolis inſures'a good market for all the extra 
produce which can be ſpared. There are ſeve- 
ral ſea- ports; but partly owing to the badneſs 
af the harbours, and partly to the inhabitants 
being much engaged in the abominable buſineſs 
of ſmuggling, little fair trade is carried on in 
any of them. The moſt conſiderable manufac- 
ture is that of gun- powder at Battel near Haſ- 
tings, for which it has been long noted. Bright- 

5 „eee 
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helmſtone, fornuiely: a ſmall Sſhing 8 has 
of late riſen into conſequence among the faſhion- 
able world, from the Prince of Wales having 
made choice of it as a place for ſea-bathing. 
Live Stock, Horſes. — There are not near ſo 
many breeds in this diſtri as are neceſſary to 
keep up the ordinary ſtock. Many are purchaſed 
young from dealers, who bring them from the 
— n e e ee e 
Se. F 


generally allowed to be excellent, poſſeſſing in 
an eminent degree many of thoſe points which 
are conſidered by judges as eſſential in the form 


af a handſome ox. They are diſpoſed to fatten, 


and at the ſame time capable of undergoing fa- 
tigue, it being a common practice to plow with 
oxen in this diſtrict. The cows are not remark- 
able for giving a en a of Ak; and it 
is rich in quality. 1 

Sbeep.— There are ſeveral Probl of ſheep i in 


Juſſex; but the South Down or native breed 


are the moſt general. They are ſpeckled in the 


form than thoſe of the adjoining counties of 


Dorſet or Hants. This breed is in great requeſt, 
and is ſpreading over the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſides of the kingdom. The breeds of Dorſet, 
AM me e are to he found in 

j bot e iT | this 


Mach: Cattle —The ovale in this ae is 
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this county; and in the marſhes, the rde 
breed from Kent has alſo been introduced. 


KENT. 


Situation 0 Evtenta—This county is bound- 
ed on the north by the river Thames, which ſe- 
parates it from Eſſex; on the eaſt, by the Ger- 
man ocean; on the ſouth, by Suſſex; and on the 
weſt, by Surry. It approaches to an oblong 
figure. Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is 
about 60 miles; from north to ſouth about 38. 

| Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. The ö 
ſurface is very various. Along the banks of the 
Thames, from the borders of Surry on the weſt, 
it is level, and in ſome places wet and marſhy; 
further inward the country riſes into conſider- 
able hills, which ſtretch through the whole ex- 
tent of the diſtrict to Dover in the north-eaſt 
extremity, excepting towards the county of Suſ- 
ſex, where there is an extenſive tract of level 
country, called the Wealds. The remainder 
may be deſcribed as being agreeably interſperſed 
with hill and dale; though few of the hills are 
of ſuch magnitude or elevation as to 0 8 the 
operations of the plough. 1 | 

The ſoil of the level part of the diſtrict! is 10 TY 
br ſtrong loam. In the higher grounds there 


kinds for domeſtic; purpoſ 
Tone, Manufucturet, and Commerce.— This 
Uiſtrigt is very populous, having a great many 


1 rns sur rauf er Ter 


are a e of ſoils; but that which moſt ge. 


ner prevails, is alight en or gravel on a 
bed of chalk or rock. © | 


Beſides the ordinary agricultural productions 


common to every other county in the kingdom, 
Kent furniſhes the London market with vaſt 
quantities of the fineſt hops, and alſo with a 
great ſupply of apples, cherries, filberts, pot- 
herbs and garden- ſtuffs of all kinds; and on the 


F cliffs of Dover, that hazardous trade of gathering 
ſamphire, ſo exaphatically deſexibed dy Shake- 
ſpeare, is ſtill continued. | 


. Foreſts and Woodlands. a eos of Kent 


4 | abound. 5 in woodlands,' which, befides furniſhing 
timber to the dock- yards ſituated in the diſtrict, 
are alſo valuable on account of the bark which 


they produce, and for ſupplying wood of all 
„and for hop-poles. 


towns and villages along the coaſt, as well as in 


the inland part of the country. The moſt con- 
ſiderable is Canterbury, where the aſlizes are oc- 
caſionally held. Extenſive: ſilk. manufactures 
haye been eſtabliſned here ever ſince the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. At Deptford there is a 
reyal dock- yard, where ſhips of war are built, 
and at Woolwich an arſenal of ordnance and 
naval ftores, and a foundery for cannon. At 
Feverſham there are ſeveral. mills for manufac- 


turin 8 
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turing gun-powder, but there are few other ma- 
nufactures ; and its trade conſiſts chiefly in ſup- 
plying the London market with ſuch articles as 
the country produces. og 
Live Stock, Horſes, —There are many excel- 
: lent cart-horſes bred in this diſtrict, particularly 
in the iſles of Shepey and Thanet, They are 
between. fifteen and fixteen hands high, and ge- 
nerally of a black colour. The breed has been 
conſiderably improved of late by importing 
mares from Flanders, and purchaſing | allions 
from the midland counties. 
. Black Cattle. —Except the Suſſex kind, which 
5 is common in the Weald' of Kent, there isfearce- 
| ly any diſtin breed in the diſtrict. Cattle are 
purchaſed into the other parts of the country 
both for grazing and by the dairy-farmers, ma- 
ny of them from the Weng counties, but 
ehiefly from Wales. _ 
Sheep, —Of theſe there are two ſorts, one : ths 
Suſſex or South Down, and the other called the 
Romney marſh breed, which takes. its name 
from an extenſive tract of wet marſhy land in 
this county, where they. abound. This laſt ſort 
is of a large ſize, and carry long fine wool; but 
as they require the richeſt paſtures to make them 
fat, they do not thrive in open or 20 ſituæ | 
| dions. ö 


- ESSEX. 


2 19 1 


Firuation . Extent. "pave" is Veadel on 


the | north by Suffolk, and part. of Cambridge- 
ſhire ; ; on the calt, y the German ocean; on 


: the ſourh, by the river Thames; and on the 


veſt, by Middleſex and I Hertford. Its form is 


very irregular, | It extends from, ealt to weſt 


about fifty-eight miles; 3 its extreme breadth 
fifty. , .. ogy 
y Surface, Soil. and Mode of Ocruptition, —Eiffex, 
though, it may upon the whole be denominated 


1 


a level country, yet i is pretty much. varied with 


hill and dale, particularly towards the ; Dorth add 


welt. , 3 vn 
Along the eat, arid on the banks of the 


Thames, which are wet and marſhy, the ſoil is 
ſtrong clay and loam. The inland part of the 
county is in general light loam, except on the 


| higher. grounds, where it inclines to gravel. 
Theſe ſoils are in general extremely fertile, pro- 
dueing rich crops of all kinds. The quality of 


the Effex wheat is well known, and ftands high 


in general eſtimation. A great proportion of 
this diſtrict is devoted to paſturage and dairy 
huſbandry; the method of feeding calves is 
better underſtood, and carried on to a greater ex- 


tent 
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tent there than in any part of the kingdom, 
London being in a great meaſure ſupplied with 
veal from this county. Epping foreſt, ſituated 
towards the ſouth-weſt corner, has long been ce- 
lebrated for the richneſs of its butter, which ſells 
at a higher price at London than that from any 
other quarter of the country. 5 
Saffron Walden in this county is now almoſt 
the only place in Great Britain where ſaffron is 
ceaultivated. Coriander, teazel, and carraway, 
are alſo cultivated in different parts of Effex. 
| Foreſts and Woodlands.—Befides Epping fo- 
reſt, which is now in a great meaſure deſtitute 
of timber, there are a number of woods in dif- 
ferent parts of the diſtrict. The underwoods |. 
are generally cut every twelve or fourteen years, 
and the timber as occafion requires. Eſſex ha- 
ving been long an incloſed country, abounds 
with a great many valuable trees in all the 
bedge-rows, which, beſides proving highly be- 
nefieial to the proprietors, and thoſe connected 
with agricalture at large, adds a beauty to the 
proſpect which nothing but wood can give. | 
Towns, Manufaftures, and Commerce. 
Chelmsford, the county- town, is a place of little 
trade. | Colcheſter is a conſiderable town, and 
has been long noted for its manufacture of baize, 
which is ſtill carried on there, and in ſeveral 
other towns in the neighbourhood. Theſe goods 
are generally ſent to London, from whence they 
Vol. I. Gg 5 
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are exported to different kingdoms on the Con- 
tinent. Colcheſter is alſo remarkable for the 
5 quantity and quality of the oyſters found in its 
neighbourhood, which are ſent to London in 
immenſe quantities. Har wich is the principal 
ſea- port. It is a place poſſeſſing little commerce 
or connection with the Continent, beyond that 
of being the ſtation for the packet · boats for Hol- 
Live Stock, Horſes. —Eſſex being much more 
a feeding than a breeding diſtrict, it can ſcarce- 
ly be ſaid that there is any ſpecies of live ſtock 
peculiar to it. Horſes are purchaſed from Suf- 
folk and the other adjoining counties. | 
Black Cattle.—Welſh, Scotch and Iriſh cattle 
are to be ſeen in almoſt every corner of the 
county, as well as numbers from various parts 
of England, They are purchaſed in lean, and 
being fatted, are ſold to the ee in the 
courſe of the ſucceeding year. 
| Sheep. —The ſame kind of management pre- 
. vails in regard to ſheep-huſbandry. Many are 
purchaſed from Hertford, Norfolk, Wilts and 
Lincoln; but of late the South Down, or Suſſex 
kind has been introduced, and are likely to be- 
come more general. | 


SUF- 


SUFFOLK. 


- Situation a and Extent, —Suffolk 18 bounded on | 


the north by Norfolk; on the eaſt, by the Ger- 


man ocean; on the ſouth, by Effex ; and on the 


weſt, by Cambridge. Its greateſt length from 
| eaſt to welt is nearly ſixty miles; its extreme 
breadth about thirty-five. 


Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. —The 


ſurface is in general level, riſing in ſome places 


into ſmall hills, which however are not of ſuch 
a height as to render cultivation impracticable. 
The ſoil along the ſea- coaſt is for the moſt part 
light and ſandy, and is remarkable for produ- 
cing excellent crops of carrots ; and from thence 
the London market is principally ſupplied with 


that article. In the interior part of the coun- 
try, eſpecially what is called High Suffolk, the 
moſt prevailing ſoil is a ſtrong loam, inclining 
to clay of a fertile quality, yielding abundant 


erops of wheat, barley, turnips, clover, Oc. 


The greateſt proportion of this diſtrict is oe- 


cupied in the cultivation of grain, but dairy- 
huſbandry is alſo carried on to a great extent. 

Foreſts and Woodlands. — There are extenſive 
tracts * woodlands, which are generally cut 
e every 
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every ten or twelve years. The wood is con- 


verted into many uſeful purpoſes ; it is however 


- principally uſed in making hurdles for folding 


ſheep. In theſe woodlands, and in the hedge- 
rows around the cultivated fields, there is a ſtock 
of timber more than ſufficient for the conſumpt. 
of the county, and great quantities are ſent 


from Ipſwich, and other: ports, to his Whaley a 


dock-yards. 7 
Towns, Manufactures, and Gonmiregi-d pſ- 
wich is the county-town and the principal ſea- 


port, but a place of little trade, except in the 


exportation of malt, grain, timber, and ___ 0- 
ther articles as the county produces. 


The principal manufactures are thoſe eos. 


| ied ſtuffs, chiefly hurial erapes, which give em- 
ployment to a great many af the inhabitants; 


but the trade, commerce and manufactures of 


Suffolk are upon the whole inconſiderableQ. 
Heſides the articles already mentioned, vaſt 


quantities of cheeſe, butter, poultry, Cc. are 


{ent to the London market. This county is alſa 


peculiarly famous far the great number of tur- 


kies with which it ſypplies the metropolis, not 


leſs it is wid thay. _—_—y OS to e N 
Fön 2:1) 5 


 Zave Stock, Horſes,—The. Suffolk —_ as 


wee are commonly called, are in high eſtima- 


tion, and have been long celebrated for their 
: hardinehs ang pans of form. They are 


inferior 
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inferior in fize to the large black horſes of Lei- 


ceſter, and the other midland counties, but are. 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any breed in the king- 


dom, either for the cart or the plough. 


Black Cattls.—Theſe are generally known by. 


the name of Suffolk duns, from that being the 


_ prevailing colour in this diſtrict. The Suffolk: 


cattle differ little, either in ſhape or ſize, from, 
thoſe of Galloway in Scotland, and ſeem rather 
a variety of that breed than a diſtin ſpecies. 
The average weight is from 40 to 50 ſtone, 


14 lb. to the ſtone. The cows are remarkable 


for the quantity of milk they give, generally 
from ſix to eight gallons i in the "me during the 
graſs ſeaſon. 


Sbeep.— This diſtrict, e it by 


famed for its horſes and black cattle, can hardly 
boaſt of having a breed of ſheep peculiar to it-. 
| ſelf. That of Norfolk is the moſt prevalent, al- 

though the South Down, and other ſorts, have 
pore: r ee 85 
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NORFOLK. 


| Situation and Extent.—Norfolk, one of the 


| beſt cultivated counties in Great Britain, is 


on 


bounded on the weſt by Lincoln and Cambridge ; | 
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on the ſouth and ſouth- eaſt, by Suffolk; and on 
the eaſt and north-eaſt, by the German ocean. 
It is of an oval form. It meaſures nearly ſeven- 
ty miles from eaſt to weſt, and about _ five 
from north to ſouth. 

| Surface, Soil, and Mode of ene .—The 
ſurface is more uniformly level than that of any 
other county of the ſame extent in the king- 
dom ; but though there are no hills, yet there 
are many gentle ſwells and depreſſions, which 
tend i in ſome degree to vary the proſpect. | 

Along the ſea-ſhore the ſoil is a fertile 
loam ; as the county recedes from the coaſt, the 
\ ſoil becomes more light and ſandy; The weſt- 
ern diviſion conſiſts of extenſive heaths, which 
are chiefly devoted to the paſturage of ſheep. 
On the confines of Cambridge and Lincoln ſhires, 
there is a confiderable tract of fen or marſh land, 
great part of which is employed in grazing and 
feeding cattle. This county is particularly ce- 
lebrated for its turnip-huſbandry, that root be- 
ing more generally cultivated here than in any 
other diſtrict in the Kingdom. | Norfolk barley 
is alſo in very high eſtimation. 
Foreſts and Woodlands. —This county is orna- 
mented to a confiderable degree with wood- 
lands, although no extenſive foreſts are ſituated 
in it. Many young plantations, which are ſcat- 
tered throughout different parts of the diftrict; 
| do eredit to the public * of the planters, and 
in 
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in ſome degree inſures a ſupply of the neceſſary 
article of timber to the ſucceeding generation. 
Towns, Manufattures, and Commerce. The ci- 
ty of Norwich is the capital of the county, and 
has been long famous for its worſted manufac- 
tures, which were firſt introduced by the Fle- 
mings in the reign of Edward III. and have been 
carried on ever ſince to a very great extent. 

The principal ſea- port is Yarmouth. It poſ- 
feſles a confiderable ſhare of foreign commerce, 
particularly with the Baltic, Holland, Portugal, 

and the Mediterranean. 

The whole herring fiſhery of this part of the 
coaſt, which ſometimes employs 150 veſſels, alſo 
centres here; and although Norfolk 1s a very 
populous county, yet vaſt quantities of malt and 
grain are annually exported from Yarmouth, 
Wells, Blackeney and Clay, principally to Lon- 

don. 

Live Stock, Horſes. —The breed of horſes is 

| ſimilar to that in Suffolk. They are ſhort and 
compact, extremely hardy, and ſo active that a 
pair of Norfolk horſes will plough more land in a 
day, than is done in any other part of England 
with four or five in a plough. 

Black Cattle. The native breeds of the coun- 
ty have little to recommend them. They are 
horned, of a ſmall ſize, and, for the moſt part, 
of a reddiſh colour. The Suffolk, which is by far 
the moſt valuable * is now. generally in- 

1 4 traduced. 
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troduced. Very great numbers, perhaps up- 


wards of 26,000, Scotch and Iriſh cattle are pur- 


chaſed annually for feeding principally on tur- 


nips. "Theſe cattle are commonly fold in Smith- 


field in the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. | 
 _ Sheep,-The Norfolk breed is ſmall in ſize, black 
| faced, with long legs, and ill-formed carcaſes. 


Theſe ſheep are deſcribed as being of fo reſtleſs 
a diſpoſition as to render it difficult to keep 


them, except on large ſheep-walks and commons, 
The new Leiceſter and Suffex breeds have been 
introduced, which, being more domeſticated, are 


better adapted for an improved and well culti- 


vated country, as Leen now is. 


— 


LINCOLN. 


Situation and Extent. —Lincolnſhire, the third 


in regard to fize in England, is bounded on the 


north by Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt, by the Ger- 
man ocean ; on the ſouth, by Cambridge, Nor- 


thampton and Rutland; and on the weſt, by 
Nottingham and Leiceſter. Its figure is oblong. 


Its extreme length i is about 75 e the nem 
nearly 50, | 
' Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation —The 


north and north-weſt diviſions of this county are 


roy mrs with ſmall hills, which in 
EC, * 
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many other counties would only be denominated 
gentle eminences. The ſouth-eaſt diviſion, call- 
ed Holland, from its ſimilarity to the province 
of the ſame name on the oppoſite fide of the o- 
cean, is an extenſive level of fen or marſh land, 
part of which remains in a ſtate of nature, though 


a great proportion has been, at much labour and 


expence, rendered ſuſceptible of cultivation. 
The higehr grounds, befides affording paſture 

for numerous flocks of ſheep, yield grain of all 

kinds in great plenty and perfection. The fens 


are remarkable for the quality of the paſture, 


and the weighty crops of oats and hemp which 
they produce. In the undrained marſhes, vaſt 


numbers of geeſe are bred. Theſe find a ready 


ſale in the London market, whence they are dri- 


ven in great numbers by people who make a 


10 of purchaſing them in the county. 


* 


Foreſtt and Woodland. About the cit; of 


Lincoln, and in the interior part of the county, 
there are ſeveral woods, ſome of them of conſi- 
derable extent; but the greateſt part of the di- 
ſtrict is deſtitute of timber. 
Towns, Manufaftures, a bse 


quarter ſeſſions and county-courts are held at 


the city of Lincoln. It has ſome coaſting, or 
rather inland trade, particularly in the import 
of coals, and the export of oats, wool, &c. The 


only manufacture is that of camblets. Boſton 


and Gainſborough are the principal ports. Lin- 
Vor. I. Hh colnſhire 
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eolnſhire formerly enjoyed more trades than it 


does at preſent. The chief cauſe of the decline 
is the ſea- ports being ſo much choaked up with 


fand, as to prevent veſſels of any confiderable 


burden from getting in. Although neither the 
trade, nor manufactures of Lincolnſnire, are 
of any extent, compared with that of ſome other 
counties, yet it is ſuperior to moſt others in the 
richneſs of its agricultural productions. Horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, geeſe, grain, particularly oats, 
hemp, flax, potatoes, &'c. are _—— annually | 
to a very great amount. 1 

Live Stock, Hor ſes. In the fermy part of the 
county, great numbers of the large black kind 
of cart-horſes are bred, many of which are ſold 
when young into the adjoining counties of Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cc. In the bigh- 


er diſtricts, it is the more general practice to 


purchaſe two or three year ald horſes from York-- 
ſhire; and after keeping them a year or two, 
they are then diſpoſed of to the London dealers. 

Black Cattle.—Theſe are of the ſhort-horned 
fort ; they are of a large ſize, weighing, when 


fat, from ten to twelve hundred weight, and 


frequently more. Several thouſands are annual- 
** ſent to the London market. 

WY great proportion of them is e by 
the Commiſſioners of the Victualling n 
23 2 985 for the uſe of the MI N avy. | 
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 Sheep.—The Lincolnſhire ſheep are of a large 
ſize, and carry a greater quantity of. wool (of 
the long combing kind) than any other breed in 
the iſland, Indeed all the varieties of long-wool- 
led ſheep in the different parts of England ſeem 
to have ſprung from the original ſtock of this 
2 


YORKSHIRE. 


Situation and Extent. —This county, which it 
is ſaid occupies more ſpace than the ſeven Uni- 
ted Provinces, is bounded on the north by Dur- 
ham, and part of Weſtmoreland ; on the weſt, 
by Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland; on the ſouth, 
by Cheſter, Lincoln, Nottingham and Derby; 
and on the eaſt, by the German Ocean. Its 
form is nearly an oblong ſquare. It meaſures a- 
bout 120 miles from eaſt to weſt, and Gp Ard of 
go from north to ſouth. 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. —This 
: extenſive county varies exceedingly in regard to 
ſurface and general appearance. The weſt and 
north - weſt diviſions are for the moſt part rugged 
and mountainous. The ſea-coaſt, eſpecially what 
> called the York Wolds, and all to the north- 
ward, 
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ward, is alſo comparatively, unproductive. On 
the waſte and unimproved parts of theſe diſtricts, 
great numbers of . ſheep are bred; many of 
which are afterwards diſpoſed a to be n 
on the richer paſtures. | 
Tze middle diviſion has hex deen ated 
for its fertility. An Italian biſhop, who accom- 
panied Henry VIII. to York in the year 1548, 
obſerved, that the country, north of Doncaſter, 
and ſouth of, Haſlewood, was the richeſt he had 
ſen; in his travels through Europe. 

The three ridings of Yorkſhire, at large may 
be conſidered as an epitome, of England, and 
conſequently partakes of all the different ſoils 
which are to be found in the kingdom. | 

| Thoſe which moſt generally prevail in the 
cultivated parts of the e county are clay and irdng 

deep loam. 

. Foreſts and ' Woodlands. From the preceding 
deſeription of the ſurface, and general appear- 
ance, it will be inferred, that a great part of 
this diſtrict is deſtitute of trees. In the more 
cultivated: parts, however, woods and coppices are 
frequent. Theſe prove highly uſeful in carry- 
ing on the various operations of agriculture and 
manufactures. Here the Scotch traveller, in his - 
progreſs ſouthward, is aſtoniſhed with the beau- 
ty and variety of proſpects which every where 
meet his eye, ſo ſuperior to any which his own 
| cquntry at preſent * aud which is to be 
n attributed 
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attributed entirely to the ſtately hedge-row trees 

with whick almoſt every field is ſurrounded. A 
mode of ornamenting the country, which has 
been but lately, and indeed only partially, intro- 
| duced into the ſiſter kingdom. 

' Towns, Manufattures, and „ 
city of York, though the capital of the county, 
and having the advantage of an inland naviga- 
tion, is a place of little trade. Of the towns on 
the ſea-coaft, Hull and Whitby are the moft 
conſiderable ; they poſſeſs a great ſhare, both of 
foreign and coaſting trade. ' The very extenſive 
woollen manufactures of Leeds, and the neigh- 
bouring : towns, and the no leſs extenſive cutle- 
ry works of Sheffield, are too well known to 
render any deſcription here neceffary. There 
are ſeveral iron-founderies and allum- works e- 
rected; and fail-cloth, cottons, ſtockings, and 
many other articles, are manufactured i in — "a 
ent parts of the county. . 

- Live Stack, Horſer.—Vorkſhire may juſtly bs 
ranked as the firſt county in England for breed- 
ing horſes, either if the preference is to be de- 
termined by the numbers, or by the ſhape and 

value of the animal, whether adapted for the 
coach, the ſaddle, or the plough. Beſides ſup- 
plying the - ſtock neceſſary for carrying on the 
various operations of agriculture, commerce, and, 
manufactures, within the county, very On 's 
2 numbers are fold at the annual fairs of York, 
Ou Northallerton, 


% 
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1 Howden, Sc. Gc. and catiried | 
to London, and to almoſt _ ether men * 
Great Britain. 

Black Cattle —-There. are eee two n 
of cattle in Yorkſhire. The firſt and the moſt 
prevalent are the ſhort-horned, which occupy 
the eaſtern and the midland parts of the diſtrict. 
The original breed of theſe were probably im- 
ported from Holland to Holderneſs, in the Eaſt 
Riding, as in many places they are ſtill known 
by the different names of the Dutch and Hol- 
derneſs breed. The other breed, which is com- 
mon on the confines of Yorkſhire and Lanca- 
ſhire, is denominated. ba, long horns, being a 

eroſs between the Holderneſs and the 5 
ed Lancaſhire cattle. | 


- Notwithſtanding the numerous 3 manu- 


facturing towns, fituated in this county, yet ma- 
ny gattle are annually diſpoſed of. The York- 


the dairy counties to the ſouthward, and great 
numbers are annually ſold in London. 
Sheep. There are various breeds in this ex- 


f en tract. The old breed of long - woolled 


ſheep is coarſe in the carcaſe, but of a large 
ſize, weighing, when three years old, from 301b. 
to 40 lb. the quarter, and producing from 10 lb. 
to 12 lb. of wool each: Theſe have, however, 
been pretty generally croſſed with tups from 
Leiceſterſhire 3 3. and in the opinion. of moſt of 
w : the 


* ſhort-horned cows are in great requeſt in 
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the breeders, are greatly improved thereby. The O 
native breed of the moorlands are of a. ſmall 
| fize, and carrying coarſe ſhort wool. The more 
mountainous parts of the diftri& are principally 
ſtocked with the black-faced ſheep, ſuch as are 


common on the hills in Wy ſouth arid weſt of 
Scotland. 


 DURAAM. 
Situation and Extent, —This county, uſually 
called the Biſhoprick, is of a triangular form, 
and is bounded on the north. by Northumber- 
land; on the eaſt, by the German Ocean; on 
the anne by Lorkſhire; and on the weſt, by 
Cumberland. Its greateſt length from north to 
- + fouthis 37 miles, its breadth nearly 50. 
' Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. To- 
wards the interior and more remote parts of the 
diſtrict, the proſpect is in general bleak, barren, 
and rather mountainous ; but this ſterility of 
ſurface is in a great meaſure compenſated by the 
vaſt abundance of coal, lead, iron-ore; and other 
minerals, which are found-1 in the bowels of the 
_—_ 
The Ways 3 Gil is e which'y Va- 
| fe in quality, according to 3 degree of ele- 
| vation 
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vation in which it is ſituated. On the banks of 
the Tees, and adjoining to Yorkſhire, it is ſtrong 
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and fertile, producing valuable crops of grain 
and graſs. Higher up, it is more light and gra- 


velly, and better adapted for paſture than til. 


lage. This county produces in perfection all the 


crops commonly cultivated in the kingdom; a 


great ſhare of the beſt land is, however, em- 


ployed in breeding, rearing and feeding the 
different ſpecies of live- ſtock. . 


Foreſts and Moodland.— The biſhoprick of 


Durham, when compared with many of the 


fouthern counties, is very deſtitute of timber; 


the cauſe of the deficiency i in this reſpect is, at 
a & conſiderablevproportion of the lands are held 


of the Biſhop of Durham, on copyhold and cu- 


ffomary tenures, and the proprietors are debar- 


red from uſing or diſpoſing of any timber grow- 


ing on their eſtates, without firſt compounding 


with him as lord of the manor; a circumſtance 


which operates moſt powerfully as'a bar apainſt 


the nem of the NO" 89 6h amd of 


5 planting. 


Towns, n eee oh Commerce. er 
ham is the capital of the county; but in conſe- 


quence of its inland ſituation, is deprived of 
commerce. South Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool 
and Stockton, are the ſea· ports; they enjoy a 
_ confiderable ſhare of coſting, and ſome foreign 


unde. The — of this county are 


2 : various 
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various and extenſive; the principal are thoſe 
of cottons, linens, woollens, yarn, fail-cloth, cor- 
dage, glaſs, &c. beſides which there are iron- 
founderies, ſmelting- works, potteries, and brick 
and tile works. Theſe manufactures not only give 
full employment to many thouſands of the inha- 
ditants, but alſo inſure a good and ready market 
for every article which a farm can produce. 

Live Stock, Horſes, The breeds of horſes are 
excellent of their kinds; and great numbers are 
reared, not only for the road and the harneſs, but 
alſo for the turf and the hunting field. 

The London dealers are the chief purchaſers ; 
but many are alſo ſold into the neighbouring 
counties, and a few are bought by . from 
Scotland. | 
- Black Cattle. The block cattle are of the 

| ſhort-horned fort, like thoſe in the adjoining = 

counties on the eaſt coaſt; and iu conſequence 
of the extraordinary attention paid by many of 
the more intelligent farmers to improving the 
breed, the cattle now common in this diſtrict 
are equal if not ſuperiot to any of the mw 
ee nth in any. other part of Great Britain. | 
© Sheep:—The" native ſheep of the — 
n part of this county are now known by the name 
of the Tees water breed. They are of à larger 
flze than any other in England. frequently weigh 
8 ing from 40 lb. to S0 lb. the quarter; and in 
5 wide inſtances, even 60 Ib. "They differ but 
Vor. I. Ii little 
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little 8 in paints ſize from thoſe, in Lin» 
colnſhire, and it is extremely probable, that they 
have originally ſprung from the ſame ſtock. Lei- 
ceſterſhire tups have been introduced, and the 
croſſes from theſe two breeds are conſidered by 
all competent judges as much ſuperior to that 
of the ancient breed. The moorland ſheep in 
this county differ in no material reſpect from 
thoſe e nn; in. we W Tork 
en l Nn in Ein : 


12 01681 


hs NORT HEUMBERLAND. | 55 
Slusagien and. Extente-This.is the 0 anrth- 
only county in England. It is, bounded on the 
north by. Berwick; on the weſt, by, Cumberland 
and part of Scotland; on the ſouth, by Dur- 
ham; and on the eaſt, by the German Ocean. 
Its form is triangular, its greateſt length is near 
70 miles, from ene its deen a- 
bout, 458118 326449 10 nag 1 Nas ai 9; 5 
Sunfacen Soil, and Mode ef Occupat on-+The 
Aurface;is.yarious 3; towards. the, ſouth-weſt, it is 
mabntgingus, and barren in the extręmę, but 
rendered valuable by its lead- mines. The north- 


ern divifion-is. occupied by. part of the Cheviot | 
hills, vhich being 1 in dn cove e ith, ver- 


2 "$535 . : dure, 
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Aure, are eſteemed excellent ſheep-walks. The 
moſt fertile and beſt cultivated tracts are on the 
eaſtern fide, and in the vales through which the 
rivers hold their courſes to the ſe. 
The ſoil is ſimilar to that in every other moun- 
tainous diſtrict. Along the coaſt, and in the 
vallies, a deep ſtrong loam, in ſome places in- 
clining to clay. On the adjoining ſlopes and ri- 
fing grounds, it is light, on a bed of gravel or 
rock. On the lower parts of the mountains, 
(whence in common filter conſiderable quan- 
tities of water), the ſoil is a cold wet unpro- 
ductive clay; towards the middle and the ſum- 
mits of the mountains, it is a compoſition of 
gravel and moſs, or what is uſually termed moor- 
| iſh ſoil. A conſiderable. portion of the arable 
lands in this county is occafionally. occupied” in 
paſturage. The ordinary crops: cultivated are 
wheat, barley, oats, beans, peaſe, turnips, rye, | 
Oc. but oats in men nen than i other 
5 An of grain. bo e 019655005 | 


© [Foreſts and Woodlands —This 3 like the 1 85 


ee kingdom of Scotland, is but thin- 
ly clothed with trees. Along the banks of the 
principal rivers, there are ſome remains of an- 
cient foreſts. The apparent ſcarcity. of timber, 
added to a defire ta improve their eſtates, have 
induced many of the proprietors to adopt the 
laudable plan of planting on a large ſcale, which 
ill in tim e remove the preſent , of tim- 
= ; - ber, 
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ber, and add greatly to — annual en of 
their ſucceſſors... - | + 
| Towns, — nns _ Didi 3 


| with | is the head borough; but Newcaſtle, in 


regard to extent of commerce and manufactures, 
exceeds all the other towns in the diſtrict. It is 
ſituated on the banks of the Tyne, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of inexhauſtable mines 


of coal, of which near 700,000 chaldrons are ſaid 
to be annually exported to the port of London 


alone. There are alſo extenſive manufactures 


of broad and narrow cloths, cottons, pottery- 


ware, glaſs, ſteel, iron, Fc. which, together with 
the coal trade, afford employment to vaſt num- 
bers of people, and cannot "Gil to e 
en agriculture.” 40 
Live Stock, — the Newcaftle fairs 
rr are always great numbers of horſes expo- 
ſed to ſale. They are of various breeds, from 
the full blood, down to the ordinary kinds uſed 
in the operations of huſbandry; theſe laſt are 
-of the ſize common in the ſouth and eaſt of 
ny un eee h hands | 
"high. 1111 
Black Cattle, —The Holderneſi ee 
and is the. prevailing breed in. the diſtrict. 
Great numbers are bred; and when arrived at a 
- Proper age, and ready for the butcher, they are 
fold at Morpeth market, (ſaitl to be the ſecond 
in - fat 2 ſheep), to ſupply 
nit the 
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the b fleets of . and other trading veſ- 
ſels, belonging to e e A n 
land, o. 

In a park in this county, a to the 
Earl of Tankerville, there are a few wild cattle, 
almoſt the only remains of the genuine breed 

| which once ranged uncontrolled in the ancient 
foreſts of Britain. They are entirely white, ex- 
cept their ears and muzzles, the former of which 
is red, and the latter black; horns, ſine and 
bent upwards. They weigh from 30 to 45 ſtone. 

IS are very . when in any degree | 

+ Mou « — There are Four different aka of 
ſheep in the county of Northumberland, Viz. a 
large long-woolled fort, provincially called mugs; 
the new Leiceſter; the Cheviot; and the heath 
ſheep. The two former breeds, or rather cro{- 
ſes from them, chiefly occupy. the 2 a 
the beſt cultivated parts of the county. 
heath ſheep are to be found in the more 5 
and ſteril divifions, and the Cheviots. are natives 
of thoſe hills from whence they derive their 
name. Morpeth is. alſo the chief market for 
the fat ſheep of this diſtrict; and the colliers and 
keel men are the principal eee, the 1. | 
"reed and nn mne. N (1 
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INLAND COUNTIES. 
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vo. TTING HAM. 


ane and Extent. The county of 1. 
sn is bounded on the weſt by Derby on 
the north; by York, and part of Lincoln; and 
on the ſouth, by Leiceſter. Its greateſt len gth 
is about fifty miles, and its extreme weten 
nearly twenty-five. e ; 
Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation. —Ti 
county is agreeably diverſified in point of ſur- 
face, being neither ſo hilly nor mountainous as 
Derbyfhire « on the weſt, nor ſo flat and deſtitute 
of variety as oy | mewn . of Lineoloſhire | 
on the eaſt. 4 

A light wake ſand; or clay 5 er . 
are the prevailing ſoils. The former is moſt 
general in the weſt and mid-land parts of the 
district, where Sherwood foreſt is ſituated; and 
the latter towards the ſouth and eaſt, nn 1099 ag 
through the extenſive fertile vale of Belvoir. 

The mode in which the improved lands are 
occupied, is chiefly tillage and meadow, The 
crops cultivated are wheaf, barley, oats, peaſe, 


| beans, and turnips ; but barley and wheat to a 
OE 0 „ greater 
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greater extent than any other kind of crop. The 
grazing and dairy branches of huſbandry. axe 
alſo carried on in ſome parts of the diſtrict. The 
commons and waſtes about Sherwood foreſt are 
principally. appropriated to. the breeding and 
rearing of ſheep. t 
Foreſts and Woodlands.--Sherwood foreſt, bn 

as the ſcene of the noted. outlaw Robin Hood's 
adventures, once occupied a very great propor- 
tion of this county. But many grants having 
been made by different Kings ſince the reign of 
Edward I. to ſeveral of. the neighbouring, pro- 
prietors, its ancient limits are now much eircum- 
ſcribed ; and, from want of attention, in place of 
being a nurſery for timber for the Royal Navy, it 
is now a deſtitute waſte, producing nothing but 
heath, furze and broom. There are, hownter, 
| tioghamſhire, | and which, Fer to the hedge- | 
row trees that almoſt every where adora the in- 
. cloſed part of the country; may probably be ful- 
ly equal to the neceſſary ſupply of the inhabi- 
_ tantfs..: ++ fl 

Towns, Mo acti Jos Commerce, —Notting- 
ham, the county-town, has been long in repute | 
| for its ſtocking-manufaRures, which is carried on 
in all its branches, and to a e extent Yap 
in any other part of England. 5 

In Newark, Mansfield, 0 Southwell, 50 
een other ee , cotton, and thread 
Ez | | ſtockings 
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ſtockings are made; beſides which, ſeveral other 


manufuckures are carried on, as thread, lace, ſail- 


eleth, c. This county is alſo particularly 
noted for the quality of its malt, of which, as 


well as wheat, and other grain, great quantities | 


are ſent to Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and 2 _ 
bauricg counties on the weft. 

Live Stock, Horſes.— The Weed ail rear 
ing live ſtock have not hitherto been ſo much the 
object of the farmer's attention, except on the 


borders of Leiceſterſhire, as the cultivation of 


grain. The horſes -reared in this diſtrict, and 
thoſe in general employed in the operations of 
agriculture, are a middling fort of black cart- 
horſes,” very inferior to thoſe of the mar oolour 
in Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Wc. 

©" Black Cattle. The black cattle in 1 this coun- 


7 have nothing to recommend them. They are 
of the Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire breeds, or ra- 
ther eroſſes between them, and are not remark- 


able either for fize or ſhape. Many cattle from 
Scotland, Ireland, Yorkſhire; Ac. are purchaſed 
lean, and iatted e on LOW n in er 4 257 


uf this county. r 


97, Sbech.— The; univ bred tas deen W im- 


proved of late years, by croſſinig with tups from 
the counties of Leiceſter and Lincoln; and thoſe 


on the incloſed paſtures will beat a compariſon 


with the beſt breeds of moſt other counties.” On 
the 4 50 field farm, the . are very inferior, 
1 which 


gt 1 2 


| manner: in blen thing, are. treat 
5 attention paid to- improving the breed. 55 5 
* ESD 3 5 15 "a 5 1 —— 15 vive 2 9 "PLN '# Ml, 
1 Fiat and Extent.—This. county is s bounds. 
BE ed a the north by Yorkſhire and Cheſhire ;. on 
he the eaſt, by Nottingham ; on the ſouth, by Lei- 
eeſter and Stafford; and on the weſt, by Stafford 
5 and. Cheſhire. Its om 1 e triapg 


The extreme lengt th the 
th nearly 38. . . 8 0 ect Pp 2 5 2 
Sum fuce, Soil, and M e of 
ire.exhibits 5 a variety of Se The north 


Occupatior wa oY 
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1 weſt divifions,. and particularly towards the 


* 


$ The foil. in the 3 part of the county is 
eg ay, or a red d of loam... In the more 
| _  eleyated ſituations, it beco! al 
"75; till it terminates in eee e or mooriſh teil. 
5 The greatet proportion of 
urage, the grazing . QAITF-NulDai 
| be g carried on to a coniderabls extent. The - 
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| Foreſts and Woodlands, —Excepting in moun- 
| tainous and expoſed ſituations, there ig at pre- 


. ſent an abundant. ſtore of tt imber all over ths | 5 
county, both for ornament and uſe: But as fw 
_ young p ntations are formed, and as the demand - 
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the native long-woolled ſheep, oceupy many of 


5” 


young into the ſouthern. digrifts3.4 
ter being kept there two or three years, the 
great. number of them are ſent to 
ay are uſed in the carts, 


© improvements. 
x3 informuch: that i n ma ry” 


is ne 8 Shak yo 
er with various 


between them and 


richer paſtures. 


_ thire 008 on the ſouth; D3 W 
r. It is a long narrom 
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Fu Face, Soil, wit] Mode of Occupa LE 
ſurface of this county is various. The tek on” 

divifion, here called Moorlands, reſembles tige 
ire, and although 0 
, / contains. inexhauſt- 
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; All the different Kills: of dlays, 
IF and moſly- ſoils, which are common in any di- 7 


Cc 
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PA 


rye, "OR 55555 potatoes; but 
hemp, flax, rape, v , buckwheat, and cab: 
| | bages, are alſo Frequently cultivated in the fields. 
Tue dairy and ſheep huſbandry is alſo carried 
rable extent. _ 
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ral ftock will be kept up, many young plant 
tions having been lately formed, and proper at- 9 
tention paid to preſerve a ſucceſſion of timber in _ 
r ancient woodlanjdss. =— 
Towns, Manufaftures,” and Commerce, —Staf- 
ord, notwithſtanding it is the county- town, is a 
little trade, poſſeſſing only fone manu- 1 
factures, of which thoſe of hate, ſhoes, and tan. — 7 
nad leather are the moſt confiderable. Wolver- 245 . it 
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FB hampton is well known for its manufactures of 115 1 


hardware, as locks, buckles, watch-chains, edge. 

tools, and japanned goods of various kinds. _ 

| N Burton upon Trent is juſtly celebrated for its 85 _— 
5 fine ale, which is reckoned ſuperior to any in 
England. Staffordſhire is alſo. famous for Fg! „ 
eie of he potory-ware, and the Angi sn 
5 ey manufacture. Food „„ 1 | 
Aga pan, Horſes —The breeding and rear- 9 

ing of horſes, at leaſt beyond what is — 
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= 1 5 be of hay A ſtock, is by no mn  .,.* 2 
Fe of 1 object. The breed N i; 1 
: moſt common is the ſame already mentioned in _— 
the: account. of Derbyſhire; ns hot, 5 RU 9 
Blact᷑ dactle. Theſe are of the 1 Horned ES 
or Lancaſhire ſort, varying in ſhape and value = 
dimes the degree of attention paid ne _— 
- farmers to improving the breed. The 3 5 


from 16 to 24 quarts of milk in oa gs Bees, „„ 
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lie Stock, Horſer.— They are of the u „ 
YT 155 | black en 5; and in conſequence of particular at- . ] 
. d to improving the breed, are 
3 * eſt. Many young horſes are an- ü 
3 mually ſold to the farmers in the ſouthern coun- 1 
IS „ ties; numbers of which are in a few . after- & 
words diſpoſed of to dealers in London. | 
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. ſterſhire cattle are = 2 1 
DEE f their ſu- i: . 
. perior ſhape and form, ſell for high prices. 4 
hs 1 3 The graziers rache W of lean cattle | 
5s 1 3 otland, Treland; and Wales ; Pen, 
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rather oval form, meafuring about 15 miles in 
length, and fcarcely 12 in breadth. W 


Surface, Soil, and Mode of Occupation.—The p 


ſurface is beautifully diverſified, being # conti- 


nued fneceſfion of hill and dale, and exhibiting 
a chearful variety of pleaſing rural ſeenery. 


The general character of the ſoil is that of 


| loam, but of different qualities, ſome of it being 
kght and ſhallow, on a bed of limeſtone, the 
gteateſt proportion, however, is ſtrong and deep, 
the under flratum being ſtiff blue clay. 


Wheat, barley, peafe, beans, and turnips, are 


| eultivated to x conſiderable extent, but oats only 
in fmall quantities. Befides the meadows, which 


are mown for hay, many of the old incloſures 
are allowed to remain in paſturage. l 
Foreſts and Woodlandr.—This county is abun- 


dantly ſupplied with timber for all domeſtic 
Purpoſes, fuch as houſe-building, gates, hur- 
| Mes, Ge. but the ſtock is not fo large at as to make , 
it an article of export. i 
"Towns, M. anufaftutes, and Commerce. —Thi ere 
are only two market-towns, Oakham and Up- 
pingham; the former is the county town, but 
neither manufactures nor commerce are undes f 


on to any extent. 


Live Stock, Horſes, —The Sead Wender of 
| horſes uſed in the operations of huſbandry, are 
| purchaſed from the e counties. Such 
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| ns are bred are of the ſtrong black kind, com- : 


mon in the adjoining county of Leicefter. 
Black Cattle. Few are bred here, nox can 
the county boaſt of having any breed of cattle 


peculiar to itſelf. As grazing is the ſyſtem . 


chiefly adopted on the old incloſed lands, the 


farmers purchaſe cattle from all quarters, prin- 


cipally thoſe ſent from Scotland and Ireland, 


which, after being fattened on graſs, are ſent to 


the London market. The practice of ſtall feed- 


ing with turnip, oil-cake, &c. is little known, 


and lefs practiſed. Young cows (heifers) are 


frequently purchaſed from the northern coun- 


ties, and ſold next year in calf, either in London 
or in ſome of the dairy counties in its vicinity. 
Sbeep.— Of theſe there are great numbers an- 
nually bred. They are partly of the Lincoln- 
 fhire, but chiefly of the old Leiceſter fort. Both 
have been improved within theſe few years, by 
the introduction of tups of the Bakewell or 
new Leiceſter breed. After ſupplying the 
county, the remainder are ſent to London. If 


turnip fed the ſecond ſpring, they are ſold at 
two years old; if not, they are ſold in the 2 | 


| w_ the following graſs-ſeaſon. 
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| NORTHAMPTON. 


— and Zarnig=Northawproythice is 


| bounded on the north, by Rutland, Lincoln, 
and Leiceſter; on the weſt, by Oxford and 
Warwick; on the ſouth, by Buckingham and 
Bedford; and on the eaſt, by Cambridge and 


Huntingdon. It is 65 miles in lengthy and 


| where-broadeft about 32. | | 
Surface, Foil, and Mode of Occupation —The 


features of this county are delightful and pic- 
tureſque. No where dorugged rocks, nor dreary 


and unſightly mountains offend the eye, nor is 


the - ſurface any where fo irregular as to prevent 
any of the operations of huſbandry and tillage. 


Every hill is cultivated, or may be kept in a pro- 


fitable ſtate of paſturage, and every inequality 


7 contributes to the ornament. and beauty of the 
| country. In fine, the lovers of rural ſcenes may 
here be ee to as utmoſt extent of their 


+ 


"wiſhes. IST 2 . | 


There is great 0 in the Golds ; a rich Na 
tile loam prevails in the more level parts of the di- 


ſtrict, and on the hills generally a light clay of 
an indifferent nn Rong * retentive e of 


W 4 
A Sandee W of the county is 
occupied in the cultivation of grain, a great 


| ras ory it W ſtill in the open field ſtate. The 


FAROE 
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| 1 is in graſs, woodlands, meadons oo 


commons. 
Foreſts and N. W. e © gk are / HIT Ve- 
ry. extenſive royal foreſts, . chaſes. and private 
kn ag The foreſts and chaſes are, when 
compared with the woodlands, of little value, 


ariſing from the improper managemegt and 


want of attention; Large quantities of oak- 


timber are annually exported: from this, oounty. 
The under woods yield confiderableyearly Jeturns, 
And afford work to a great number of hands, 


who are engaged in making hurdles for. ſhe: 
folding, and many extiles/far domeſtic uſe. 
| Towns, Manyfadtitres,..and, Commercgerr The 


8 of Northampton is of gonſiderable Extent, 
and, together with Wellingborough,. enjoys a 
very extenſive ſhare of the export ſhog- trade, 
many thouſand pairs being een N 


week; and ſent to:Londan, K-92. 03) MOT! 
The bone lace manulattm 1s ee on in 
the! ſouth and weſt parts of the . .which, 


beſides giving work to the poor people. in every 
village, hamlet and cottege, is the means of e. 
 - turning larger ſums for the yearly labour, of this 


deſcription of the inhabitants, than could. be des 


' rived from any other employment. 


At Kettering there are ſome branches af the 


: woolen manufacture, as tammys, callimangoes, 


and everlaſtings; but this buſineſs is in a great 


meaſure put a ſtop. * in n Conſ{QUESET: of the 


WwW ar, 


war. There are feveral other tom 
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"BS, as Peter- 
borough, Oundle, Higham-ferrers, 


Daventry, £7., but they are not enen 


their trade or manafactures, 1, - 
rain, fat cattle, ſheep, and butter, are * 


| Ported to a darge amount, the former to the ad- 


joining counties, d the three latter chiefly to 


Lenden. th id boatd aiumi 1s 95211 


Line Suach. „sci Be ths counties of Bei- 


oeſter, Derby, Lincoln, and York, are the Nor- 


thamptonſhire farmets for the moſt part in- 


debted for the ſupply of horſes neceſſary to keep 


up their teams. They generally purchaſe at 
one, two, or three years old; and after keeping 
them two or three years, diſpoſe of them for a 
conſiderable profit to dealers from London. 

. Black Cattle. The greateſt part of the old 


 incloſed lands being occupied in grazing. and 
fattening oxen and ſheep for the London market, 
few farmers have hitherto turned their attention 
| to. breeding and.rearing black clattle. The dif- 
ferent breeds, of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire are 1 


common on the incloſed farms; and in many f 


the open field lordſhips, there is a confuſed mix- 
1 R of almoſt all ſorts of breeds. Some occu- 


piem. of incloſed farms, have been at pains to 


improve the breed af black cattle, (the Lanca- 
| ſhire ſort), and inſtances there RCs whe: they 


5 5 dern very ee 
Sheep. 
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W. ende tue heath ſheep which range | 
on the commons, there may be ants be two 
other” breeds in the! diſtrict . Theſe are known 
under the names of the old improved and 
| = . proved, or new Leiceſter.” The former 
dme ancient bree of the county, improved by 
FCroſſes from Lincolnſhire. The other may be 
called an improved breed from them, by means 5 
of tups from Leiceſterſhire. The. difference in 5 
fmallneſs of bone and diſpoſition to nA lad 
much'in-fayour of that 1. mentioned. ih 
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| | HUNTING DOK, - PENG 
bo . > 9 505 251171 19 ir ne . * 
Situation _ Eren =This codhty'is is ain 
neireled on the kalt, north and weſt, by North - 
en and Cambridge ſhires; and is bounded 
on the ſouth,” by Bedford. Its extreme length 
is about 235 miles, and the extrethe breadth un- 
der 20. 2401 a CTA Dine ate 
5 "Surface, Soi, and Moar of Occupation. — The 
upland part of "this diſtrict poſſeſſes all that 
beautiful variety of ſcenery which is ſo ere 
I met with in this quarter of the kingdom. 
The north-eaſt confiſts of extenſive tracts of 
Feats and — proſpect is tame and uninviting. 
There 
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There are ſeveral diſtinct ſort of ſoils im this 
county, but thoſe which moſt commonly prevail, 


r 


are clays and ns, the laſt e of a a 


and friable nature. 


Ihe lands are for the moſt. Kon in 3 
. this ſyſtem is not adopted on account of 
its ſuperior excellence, but as a neceſſary conſe - 
auence of a great proportion of the county be: 


ing ſtill in the open field ſtate. The remainder 


is occupied in mixed huſbandry, or in paſturage. 


Foreſts and Woodland. There are no foreſts 
properly ſo called; and though there are nume- 
rous tracts of woodlands, yet theſe are very li- 


| mited i in point of extent; which, added to the 
_ cixcumftance of a great part of the county being 


ſtill in the open field tate, accounts for that de- 
ficiency of timber, which. is ſo generally obſer- 
vable by every traveller. 


. Towns, Manufactures, and ee e 


? 925 is the oounty- town; it is more noted 
for being the birth; place of the famous uſur- 
per Oliver Cromwell, than for its trade or ma- 


nufactures. Saint lves and Ramſay are al- 


ſo market-towns. But this county is probably 


more deſtitute of commerce, manufactures and 


_ places t to London. 


trade, than any other in England. Conſiderable 


quantities of grain however are. exported, and 
malt to a large amount ſent from An Ives Was 
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Live Stock; Horſes. a Thete" gre W6nfichbble 


ders bred; particularly in the fenny patts of 


the county. Theſe, beyond What Is neveſfary 


to keep up the ordinary flock, are fold, when 


young, to fartmers aid denlers ir we neighbour 


ing Counties heaqabn on 8 eig: 11717 


* Mack Cuttie. . Few ro tial: in tits Aiftrid, 
the ſyſtem of grazing and feeding being more 
followed by thoſe who pofſeſs the fens and 14 ä 
Kures, chan that of breeding and reatintz 
Confiderable fumbers ef leun cattle are an- 


rally purshafed from Scotland, und the north; 


vrn Engliſh counties, and when fat, are anpoted 


f of: chiefly In Smithfleld. 3 1017 0604 aun 


© Sheepion The breed of Hibp' on the inelefed 
farms are of u good quality, having been much 
improved, in eonſeqaenee of being croſſed with 


thoſe of Leiceſter and Lineoln ſhires. This 


— 


= bounded. on the weſt. by Huntin 


——— e 
r or i bt, 


CAMBRIDGE... b es 


ee 9 1 is 
| * 110 3. ON the | 
north, by Lincoln; on the, caſt, hy Norfolk ;.and 


on the ſouth, by Eſſex and Hertford. Its ex- 


treme 
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treme length is nearly 50 miles, and its greateſt 
breadth about 26. 

_ Surface, Soil, and Mode of — 
diſtrict exhibits a variety of ſurface, and at tile 
ſame time extremely different. The north part 
of the county, where the iſe of Ely is ſituated, 

is an extenſive fenny tract, with few elevations 

of any magnitude. The ſouth- eaſt diviſion is 
bleak open heath, and but thinly inhabited, 
while the ſouth-weſt is agrecably varied with 

Hill and dale, ee and in n general well cul. 
tivated. 

The — foils; as fl be eaſily. ima - 
Keck from the preceding deſeription, are clay, 
loam, and gravel or ſand. The firſt and laſt are 
chiefly occupied in paſturage, and the other in 

he cultivation of grain, and green crop. 
_  Fareſts and Moodlandt. There are few coun- „ 
ties of the ſame extent in England that are | | 
fo deſtitute of woodlands as Cambridge; and | 
from the ſmall proportion of the lands which are 
| in a tate of ineloſure, there are comparatively 
| but an indifferent ſtock of Hedge- row timber. 
| Towns, Manufactures, and Commerce.—-Cam- 
5 + bridge is the county - town, and famous for its 


JET ̃ ͤ'.:K ̃7⅛ʃEſu ED ENS. a. RE. | 


1 r AA b ARR. an Zo 


ö Vniverſity, which is ſaid to have been founded 
3 during the Saxon Heptarchy. Cambridge, as 

* well as Wiſbeach, poſſeſſes ſome trade, particu- 
larly in the export of grain, Newmarket, fitua- 
; ted on the confines of the coutity of Suffolk, is 
Z Fob. k - M m perhaps 
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perhaps the moſt celebrated place in 1 for 
horſe- races, and numbers of the fineſt horſes in 
Great Britain are conſtantly trained and exer- 
ciſed there. This county is in a _ ae 
deſtitute of manufactures. 

Live Stock, Z ( re ĩs ha re- 
IE for any peculiar breed of horſes. The 
Suffolk punch, _—_ . —_ blaak, are moſt 
PR: K | 

- Black Gattle—The Any 46 g car- 
ned on to a conſiderable extent, the farmers 
purchaſe a number of cows from Suffolk, Lork- 
ſhire, Leiceſter, Derby, and even from Wales 
and Scotland, in order to keep up their ſtock; 
en the breed is very much mixed. 
Sbeep.— Great numbers of ſheep are kept; i : in 
this diſtrict. The general ſtock may be little 
ſhort of 200, 00. On the fenny and richer pa- 
ſtures, the long · woolled Lincolnſhire and Leice- 
ſerſhire ſorts are moſt common. In the other 
parts of the diſtrict, a great variety of breeds 
are to be found, as Norfolk, Ak — 
. ee ads 10 0 Dee g 
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wi; — and Extent.—Bedfordſhire 18 8 
. on e. n on the ſouth, 
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by Hertford; on the north, by Huntingdon and 
Northampton; and on the eaſt, by Cambridge 


and part of Hertford. | Its extreme length is 


about thirty- fix ape n its ee breadth; 


9 twenty. 5 d 21 
Sus face, Soil, rand Mode 8 . 
ſurface i is much diverſified, the county abound- 
ing with ſmall hills, interſperſed with nunterons} 
vallies of inconfiderable extent. 
The foil is as various. as the furnace. * 


and ſtrong loam are to be found in ſome parts, 
but light, ſandy, gravelly and egen > 


more: predominant. . 8410 128 be 5 
This county is fiat: in woos a Rate of: 


cultivation as might be expected: when its viei- 
nity to the beſt market in: Great Britain is conſi- 


dered. Open fields, waſtes; and commons aln: 
moſt every where disfigure the face of the coun- 


try, and teſlect no ſmall degree of blame. on the 


proprietors for their inattention in this reſpect. 


Perhaps two-thirds; of this eounty i inne ä 


open and dommon ſieldiſtate/ii 


oceupiet+chiefly-in-tho cultivation of grain do 6 


On the eld inchſed lands, dairy hüuſbandry ds 


5 moſt common and large quantities of butter, as ; 
well as numbers 
| ſent to London. © doing /baongy 


| of heer 


F RED veabh care 
Foreſts and — trades 


— echrd erat fect <6 maids; 
| ble oaktimiber in this 3 :Wwhichgibyo the 


© e f ſpirited 
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Fandel exertions of ſeveral. propxietors, are like 
ly to be augmented, many plantations baving 
been lately formed, and a. ſpirit: fer planting 
pretty generally intraduced, The underwood 
ſeems but little attended to; and is conſequent- 


ly of inconfiderable value, compared with what 
ings emp ts) af en care. 0798: be- 


_ - Towns, | Manafaliures,: lth: . 


fard is the county town. In conſequence of its 


navigable river, it his ſome trade-in torn, malt, 


coals, timbet? ct and there, as Well as in ſe · 


veral other towns, bone - lace is manufactured. 


The people in andi about Dunſtable have long 


kets, toys," Wc; The trade and manufactures of 
this diſtriet ure, dee e the hole, in- 

conſiderable. © ry 9132 111% ne | rf 1 18 540 
ive Stool, Hor ſeu.Excep ados ag dla hun- 


ing and race forts, there are fem horſes hred in 


this county. The fariners generally ſupply their 
teams,” by purchaſing from i the adjoining. un- 
ties of. Huntingdon and Eincoln. ν he ic m- 


monly patohaſe:horſes-of/twagfeats did z and (ef- 


ter workitig them igenely for four: gro HV Negre, 


diſpoſd of e eb as confilexable dh 


vanced prices. e eben 1597 * 
Blati eee eee inmandiately.ad- 
| _ Joining to . an is her why 2 munen. | 
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not be bo expected, that much attention aan be 
paid, or improvements effected in regard to live 
ſtack of any kind. The black cattle are a mix - 
ed breed of the ſhort and long horned kinds ma- 
ny being annually purchaſed from Yorkſhire, 
Lancaſhire, ic, as mee 8 an of the 
farmers may direct. 1775 

Sbeep.— The — bann on . open field. 
farms are ſimilar to thoſe in many other parts 
of the kingdom. Inferior in ſize, and in the 


quantity and quality of wool; but ſuperior i in 


regard to weight of bone, Sc. to thoſe: of the 

more improved breeds of Leiceſter and Lineoln; 

on d the: incloſed farms, _ _ breeds eden 
Fr. eee ach as | s $35 501 HOYT. i149 
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meer and Extent. A eee, 16 
| bounded on the eaſt by the cbunties of Bedford, 
Hertford, and Middleſex; on the ſouth, by... 
Stirry and Berkſhire; on the weſt, - by Oxford; 
and on the north, by Northampton. It is very 
irregular in form, meaſuring upwards of 530 miles 
from north · weſt to ſouth · eaſt, and eee 
where ee 17 miles. ee Jap 
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"Surface, Soi, and Mode of Occupation. — The 
centre of this diſttict is occupied by the exten- 
ſive fertile vile" Io" e 4 where, as ee 
gee oy the ** hg an | 2 OI SO, "Sp 


wh 


Si 4 Oude, 4 ſlow + bing PREY «'levet a pin 


Of ſpacions meads, with cattle ſprinkled. ales”: 12 
4 batten NN eg finuous cons. _— 


{ * 4 ; 


los the wa alt non riſe. into 3 bills, 


_ affording innumerable pleaſant proſpects of the 
| : adiacent counties. 32% * 14 1 aee T1 STO ttt We | 


The ſoil in the vale is principally clay, or a 


| deep. rich loam; aſcending towards the ills, 


the loam becomes lighter and more friable, till 


it terminates in a thin gravel on a bed of chalk. 


The more productive ſoils are for ithe moſt part 
converted into meadow and grazing huſbandry, 


while the hills are'either/occapied as woodlands, 
or more generally employed in the cultivation of 
| CCC oe angie boy we wnge 


ben. Harley, 0905, ane beans, are cylting 4 
an is neceſſary. for the 
b of the! n But the fat cattle, 


- ſheep, and hogs, veal, butter, &c. which are ſent 
to the London market, bring a much greater 
return of money into the county than 10 ch 
from the a of. the. uh bie Se Feng 


Rl — by, 3 2 "ys 24-5 C 6.4 EE ein” + | 53 1 
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F. * and Woodlands, —Buckinghamſhire 1s 
abundantly ſtored with wood, particularly, beech, 


of which there are ſeveral thouſand acres. T here 
are alſo ſeveral coppices; but theſe being ſubject 
to the paſturage of deer and of the commoners 
cattle, are comparatively of little value. Nu- 


merous plantations have been lately formed, 


which will in time lupply the fall of the Preſent 
ſtock of timber. 


Towns, Manufattures, and Commerce.—Ayleſ- 
bury is the moſt populous town, and there the 


aſſizes are held. This county is noted for its 
manufacture of bone-lace, which is carried on 
to ſome extent in almoſt every town, village, and 
hamlet in the diſtrict. Extenſive paper-mills 
have alſo been erected; but manufactures have 
bitherto furniſhed employment to a ſmall _= 
Portion only of the inhabitants. 


Live Stock, Horſes, —There are very few hor- 


ſes bred. The farmers generally purchaſe what 
they want from the northern diſtricts, at two or 
three Years: old, which N conlider more ad- 


vantageous than rearing. 
Black Cattle. — The os breeds are thabs 


of -Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, very few being 
reared | in the diſtri, eſpecially. on the dairy- 
farms, where milk is the principal object attend- 

cel to, Great numbers of oxen are purchaſed 
from Yorkſhire and Herefordſhire, which, when 
graz ed for ſix or eight months, riſe to an immenſe 
wy | fize; 


* & 
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ths, and are fold at "High prices in the London 
7s wurket. 
- Shrep;—This bang a feeling, wbt Wan a 
breeding county, it cannot be faid'to poſſeſs any 
breed of ſheep peculiar to itſelf, Wiltſhire and 
Berkſhire are the diftrias from whence the Buck 
inghamſhire farmers chiefly ſupply themſelves: 


14 „ 5 Lak - 5 ; 
bo. 1 "HER 7F0 RD. 
„ qt 1 Erteni.— This county i is bound- 


a on the north by Cambridge; on the eaſt, by 
'Effex; on the ſouth, by Middleſex; ; and on the 
veſt, by Buckingham. Its extreme breadth is 
about 25 miles, and the * length nearly 


3 | 
— — Soil, and Mode 7 blen Arbe 


Turface of Hertfordſhire is in general varied with & 
: tall hills and vales, but there are few extenfive by 
level tracts. Towards the northern boundaty, 8 

N It riſes into hills, which, however, are not of great : : 


_altitu " ks 1 9 
"Phe foil is for the moſt part clay or Watt a . 
"confiderable portion of the laſt is of a light tex- || © 
ture. Sandy and gravelly ſoils, on a i ſubſtratun'sf 13 2 
e ate abound. 4) 
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; "the cultivation of grain is the principal ob- 8 
Jolt 6f -the farmer's attention. Hertfordſhire 


— — ͤ RI — 


| 
|| 


heat and barley have been long in great repute | 
at the London market. And there is perhaps | 
1 no county i in Great Britain of ſimilar extent, * 
y Which is more cloſely cultivated, or from whence 1 
A greater quantity of grain is exported... Ee 1 
1 oreſts and Woodlands. — Although there are 1 
Ho extenſive foreſts, yet there are conſiderable 4 
quantities of timber in the numerous parks and KB 
f pleaſure grounds with which the county a- a 1 
* bounds. There are alſo a great many ſmall 0 
5 woods arid « coppices in various parts, which, add - ; 
. ed to the hedge- row trees, not only greatly em- = 
y dellihed the ſcenery, but alſo afford a ſupply of 1 ; 
*R 5 timber more than ſufficient for the anne 2 88 | ; 
- in the county. . 
7 Towns, Manufacturer, and Commerce, Hert- 7 Nl 
ford is the county-town, and, together with 
ge Ware, carries on the malting trade to a very | 9 
th . (Great extent. St Albait's, Baldock, Royſton, 
* and Hitchen, are alſo ſituated: in Hertfordfhire ; 
5 bat, except ſome cotton mills, which have been 
4 lately erected, and a ſhare of the ſtra w- hat buſi- 
I _ -nets of Dunſtable, there are no manufactures in 
k K- tbe cponty, nor any trade or commerce, beyond 
* | that of ſupplying the inhabitants with ſuch fhop- 
of _— as they have occaſion for; grain, malt 
1 and timber, are the chief articles of export, ang. 
ie Tondon the only market. 
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Love Stock —This county being for the moſt 
part occupied in the cultivation of grain, there 
is ſcarcely any live ſtock bred or reared ; and the 
inſtances are very rare, where attention is paid 
to this branch of rural aconomy. The horſes 
neceflary for keeping up the teams, are pur- 
chaſed when young from the northern diſtricts, 


and are commonly ſold in London when five or 


\ fix years old, as is the uſual praQtice with the 
farmers in the different counties within reach of 
that market. Black cattle are purchaſed from 
Yorkſhire, and the other breeding diſtricts, and 
ſheep or the moſt ork from Wine, : 


MIDDLESEX. e 


2 & > F = 
f hy BS i; 4 


Sk We Extent. —Middleſex is- n 


on the north by Hettfordſhire; on the weſt, by 
Buckingham; on the ſouth, by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Surry ; ; and on the eaſt, 


by Eſſex. It meaſures about 22 miles from-eaſt 


to weſt, and about 15 from north to ſouth. 
» Surface, Soil, and Mode of . 


county of Middleſex diſplays a beautifully va- 
-ried ſurface, aboundipg with many gentle ſwells. 


and bending vales, which being in numberteſs 
inſtances embelliſhed By! the Ulmoſt, eren ion of 
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the ableſt artiſts, affords a diverſity of beauty 
and richneſs of proſpect ſcarcely to be equalled. : 

Clay, loam, and gravel, are the general foils ; 
but loam extends over a greater portion of the 


diſtrict than either of the other two. 


Parks, pleafure grounds, gardens, orchards, 


_ nurſeries, meadows, paſtures and woodlands, oc- 
cupy the greateſt part of Middleſex, nor is it 
without its waſtes and commons. Hounſlow- 
heath, Enfield Chaſe, Finchley common, be- 


fides many others of leſſer note, m make a con- 


_ fiderable appearance on the map of the county. 


In regard to the modein which the tillage-lands | 


are employed, there is nothing worthy of re- 
mark. : 


F oreſts at Woodlands —There are ſome fo- 
reſts, or rather woodlands, belonging to the 


Crown, which added to thoſe poſſeſſed by private 


proprietors, and the very great number of trees 


in the hedge-rows, muſt nah a voy confider- 
. "_ annual ſupply of timber. 


Toont, Manufacture, and eas The 8 0 


city of London is ſituated in this county. It is 


not only the metropolis of Great Britain, but in 


regard to commerce, may juſtly be conſidered as 
| the emporium of Europe.” The other market- 
towns are of little conſideration, Brentford, 
5 Edgeware, Enfield, and e 9d are the © ey | 
8 -— | 


nd Beſides 
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Beſides the general commerce of Great . 
taio, io which it largely participates, the Hud- 
ſon's Bay, Turkey and Eaſt India, trades, are 
confined to London. EPA 
In regard to manufactures, all. the 77 Hee 
| branches common in the other · parts of the king- 
dom, are earried on here to a certain extent. 
Same others, as ſilk weaving, gold, fllver, and 
: jewellery works, engraving, optical and mathe- 
| matical ite making, are almaſt pecyliar 
to London, That juſtly. celebrated. malt- liquor, 
porter, is alſo made i in this, city in greater per-: 
fection. than in any other part of the iſland. 

Notwithſtauding the immenſe. number of i in. 
habitants, it is ſurpriſing how regularly and a-, 
bundantly they are ſupplied with: . proviſions. 
This, however, may be explained, by obſerving, 
fixſt, That the great body of the farmers in Mid- 
dleſex, and the adjoining. counties, devote their 
attention to furniſh 3 regular, ſupply. of the 
ſſtmaller articles, as cal, hguſe-lamb, Powltry, 
-_ Fruit, garden-ſtuffs, milk, butter, cheeſe, bc. 

While the ſyſtems of grazing and feeding adopt · 

ed in the caupties at a gręater diſtance, though, | 

within reach of this great market, are. ſo mate- 


mal different, from each other, chat the general. 


ſtock of fat cattle and ſheep ean oni be ſeut o 
Smithfield at particular ſegſons, In the ſecond 
place, The abundance of the ſupply, particular - 
* 2 Wagteat articles of proviſions, as grain and 

9 black 
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black egttle, may. be accounted for. by this fingle 


obſervation, namely, that there is not one county, 


* 7 & #: 


from Cornwall to, John q e $ Hour, that 


does not contribute a ſnare. | 

Live Stock,  Hatſes.—There axe 1. horſes 
bred in Middleſex ; thoſe uſed i in the operations 
of huſbandry, as well as in the carts, drays, and 
waggons about London, are of the large, heavy, 


black kind fram Leiceſterſhire, c. Theſe, as 
has formerly been obſerved, are generally bought 
at ſecond hand, the breeders diſpoſing of them 
when one or two years old to farmers in the 
ſouthern counties, who again diſpoſe of them to 


Lendon dealers in the _— n two or three. 


years afterwards. 


- Black Catile.— The black ng As may m0 
rally be expected, are a very mixed breed. Cows 


of all ſorts and fizes are purchaſed to keep up 
the ſtock.—Milk being the principal object, tha. 


ſize and form of the animal are little regarded. 


FPzhe number of cows kept fbr fupplying, London 
with milk, is ſaid to exceed 7000, and the ſum 
annually paid for that anttuls e e 8 5 

much ſhort of L. 300, % a | 
- Sheep. —There is nothing in | the Gant 


ſbandry of this diſtrict that merits the leaſt de- 


gree of attention, exeept that which reſpecte 
rearing houſe-lamb. Theſe ars always bred 
from Dorſetſhire ewes; they generally drop 


_ "labs ſoon after Michselmss. FThe lambs 
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are put into a houſe erected for the purpoſe, into 


which their mothers, who are kept on green 
food, are allowed to enter once a- day, and to re- 
main during night, for the purpoſe of ſuckling 
them; which practice is e on the —_— 
are ready for market. POS RN 


A411 135 8 SURRY.) 


ednet W 1 Extent —This, 3 is "hon 1 
e on the north by the river Thames, which 
divides it from Middleſex; on the weſt, by 
Berks and Hampſhire; on the ſouth, by Suſſex; 
and on the eaſt. by Kent. Its greateſt breadth 
is nearly 28 s 145 the we öh, a- 
bout 36. 
| een Sai on Mode of Das nnd 
charming intermixture of hill and dale prevails 


over the whole of this diſtrict; and Richmond 


hill may juſtly be ſaid to poſſeſs a greater varie · 
ty of e proſpects Wan any other ſpot in 

5 Dia . ad e os hath 1 
to de found in Surry; but thoſe of the een 
ſort are the moſt prevailing. Toe BEE: 69 Fro WIR 
The greateſt part of the . are in "pan 

and. the. crops. ia aan in the other 


7 =} parts 


* 
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parts of the kingdom are common here; to 
which may be added carrots, parſnips, and 
vegetables of every kind for the ſupply of Lon- 
don, and alſo various kinds of phyſical herbs, 
as lavender, peppermint, hyſſop, ſage, &c. There 
are many valuable paſtures along the banks 
of the Thames; but to the ſhame of the 
_ Proprietors be it ſaid, upwards of one-ſeventh of 
the whole extent of the county is waftes and 


commons, notwithſtanding its vicinity to the beſt 
market in the iſland. 
. Foreſts and Woodlands. —There . are a 


able tracts of woodlands in this diſtrict ; but the 


_ greateſt ſtock of timber is in the bed 
and in the parks around the proprietors houſes. 


Many of the woodlands are indifferently cared 
for, and the trees cut down before they arrive at 
proper maturity; the conſequence of which muſt 


Is a rapid decreaſe of this indiſpenſable article, 


' Towns, Manufactures, and Commerce. —Guil- 
Tor is the county-town ; but the borough of 


Southwark, which may be ſaid to form part of 


London, i is in every reſpect ſuperior. | Farnham, 
near the borders of Hampſhire, is remarkable for 
' its hop- market. Darking has been long in high 
repute, as poſſeſſing the largeſt breed of fowls in 
the kingdom; and Richmond and Kew are 


royal reſidences. With regard to the commerce, 


manufactures, and trade of this county, they are 
bunden with thoſs of waa that a | mere 
lar 


OY v diese care er. rt 


| Kar artigen of chem is wandeelary; It mould, 

| However, be obſerved; that ſeveral very large aſt. 
Ieries and Ritch-Works Are creed, the refuſe of 

Wich is fed in feeding hogs. - Upwards of 


18,0 are Laid to be En at ee 


Works. | 
Lier Stick, Firſer—With reſpect bo this hbe- 


*s in Sürry, nothing tettiains to be added, be- 


d what is ger eg the preceding - robin of 
ddkefex: - f 


m Nile,” ue of Various Torts," few being 
_  Teardd in the diſttid. The Keck of .milch-cows 
— Bkept up by puvehafing from other Aiftrick. 
Tue Yorkſhire "thoftſhoriied kind are moſt com- 
Aen. Tuney are net purchaſed directly from 
hut esuffty, but from the coutities bf Rutland, 
Northampton, Oe. Where they genetully ſtop 
ſome time in their progteſs fouthward. Beſides 
zk, butter, £6. a great many calyes are fattened 


78 bor Leu, and ſent to Lönden. 


Bberp. The gender of n chin” dittrie 
* very conßderuble. The breeds ef Suffez 


* and Dorſet ure in gradt repute; but feveral o- 
. ee are alſo commen. Many thoufands 


of heuſe-lambs ee TRONeY,” * 


1 
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Black Cattle. —The 0 of katie; oy thoſe - 
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© Situation and Extent. —This county is bounded 
on the weſt by Glouceſter; on the north, by 
Warwick, and Northampton ; on the eaft, by 


Buckingham; and on the ſouth, by Berks. It 


is extremely irregular, The greateſt length from 


| ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt is 50 miles, and the 


greateſt breadth nearly 30, 

Surface, Soil, and Mode of garden An 
fordſhire, like the adjoining county of Bucking- 
ham, is more level, and the ſur face more gently 


and agreeably diverſified towards the middle, 
than at either of the extremities which riſe into 


hills, the moſt conſiderable of which are known 
wy the'name of the Chiltern. 


Ibe prevailing ſoils are clay, loam and chalk, 


the two laſt extend] oper the mata part of he 
_eaynty. = - 


Dairy and grazing are branches of the des 
ral Agricultural Syſtem adopted in Oxfordſhire. 


A part of the lands being ſtill in the open field 
ſtate, is conſtantly employed in cultivation, 


while in many of the late incloſed parts of the 
county, an alternate courſe of won: and graſs 
crops is common. 
_ Foreſts and Wadlands—The wal foreſt of 
Whichwood or Witchwaod, lies towards the 


| Veſt fide of this county, and is the moſt exten- 
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five foreſt in the diſtrict, There are ſeveral 
woodlands of conſiderable ſpacediiperſed through 
different parts of Glouceſterſhire, and on the 
Chiltern hills are ſeveral large woods of beech. 
X Towns, Manufaftures, and Commerce. The 


a eity of Oxford is the capital of the county and 


the ſeat of the greateſt Univerſity in Great Bri- 


tain. The towns of Whitney and Banbury | 


| have manufactures of woollen goods, chiefly 
blankets, and that of Woodſtock carries on a 

'  confiderable trade in poliſhed ſteel. 
Live Stock, Horſes. —Many horſes are bred in 
this county, but a great many more are purcha- 
ſed when young. They are of the ſtrong heavy 
black ſort, and the eommon practice is to diſ- 


poſe of them to Londen dealers when five o or 


ſix years lll. in nt 51}; 


Black Cattle.—Cows Rok Weh quarters are 


X Fe purchaſed, to keep up the general 
ſtock, and both the ſhort-horned Yorkſhire, and 
the long-horned Lancaſhire, have been very ge- 


nerally introduced. © Some long-horned bulls 


and cows, the ſtock of the late Mr Fowler of 

| Rollright, in this county, were fold by auction 
ſome years ago, when 41 bulls and cows ſold for 
the aſtoniſhing ſum of L-3979, 1 10 8. es * 

wards of L. 97 each, 

- | Sheep.—The ſheep are of as various brenda as 
the black cattle. On the Chiltern hills there is 
a ſmall fort, which is probably the remains of 
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the original breed of the county. Of late years, 
attention has been paid by all ranks to this 
important branch of huſbandry, and in conſe- 


quence of the introduction of more valuable 
breeds, as thoſe of Leiceſter, Suſſex, Berks, and 


Dorſet, great improvements have been effected. 


WARWICK. 


Situation and Extent.— The county of War- 0 5 


| wick i is ſituated almoſt in the centre of England, 


and is bounded by the counties of Stafford, Wor- 


ceſter, and Glouceſter, on the weſt, from north 
to ſouth; and by Leiceſter, Northampton, and 
Oxford, on the eaſt. It is of an irregular form, 


e in ſharp angles, both at the north 
and ſouth. Its extreme length is nearly 50 
miles, and towards the middle about 30 in 
| breadth. = 

Surface, Soil, and Mode ,of Octupition.. The 
ſouthern part of this diſtrict is champaign, fer- 
tile, and well cultivated ; while the northern, 
which was formerly an PRI foreſt, is more 


7 intermixed with hill and dale. 


The ſoil is chiefly ſtrong clay, or fine r 
loam, both very productive, and yields abun- 


dant crops both of grain and graſs, A conſider- 
2, "able 
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able portion of the lands is occupied in grazing ' 


huſbandry ; 4 and beſides, what is neceſſary for 


the ſupply of the inhabitants, great numbers of 
fat cattle and ſheep are ſeit t to the London mar- 
_ | 

Foreſts and Woodlands There are ſtill confi- 
derable remains of ancient foreſts and woodlands, 
which being properly attended to, are advan- 
tageous to the proprietors. The under wood is 
converted into hurdles, hoops, brooms, Sc. and 
numbers of people are employed in the manu- 
facture of theſe articles. 

Towns, Manufaftures, and. ona. 


wick is the county. town, but a place of little 


trade. At Birmingham, the various manufac- 
tures of hardware, metal buttons, buckles, plated 
and japanned goods of all kinds, have flou- 
riſhed ſo great] y. that it now ſtands unrivalled, 


and has with much juſtice been called fthe toy- 


ſhop of Europe. Coventry has alſo been - long 
famous for its manufacture of filk ribbons: gauzes, 
camblets, laſtings, Sc. are alſo made there. Se- 
veral other manufaQuring towns are fituated in 
Warwickſhire; but theſe are of little note, com- 
pared with the two above mentioned. | 

Live Stock, Horſes.—This diftrict 1s entitled 


to.rank- high in the liſt of thoſe which are cele- 
brated for their breed of horſes. Many coach, 


cart a ane horſes are annually bred, and 


r turn 
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- teri öüt profitable to thoſe who pay the neceC- 
ſary attention to this part of rural economy. = 
Black Cattle. The long hortied is the prevail- 
ing breed, the cows are in general coarſe made, 
but are eſteerned good milchers. Several intel- 
| ligent farmers have beſtowed conſiderable atten- 
tion on the improvement of this ſpecies of ſtock, 
and have been generally ſucceſsful in regard to 
improving the form; but theſe improved. breeds 
are conſidered deficient in regard to the article 
of milk. 
Sheep. —This county i is not remarkable for its 
breed of ſheep. On the commons and lands of - 
inferior quality, the ſmall gray or dun faced 
kind is every where to be ſeen. ' While many 
of the richer paſtures are exployed in rearing 
and fattening the larger long woolled fort ; but 
many of both kinds are annually purchaſed from 
| other counties to be fatrened for the butcher. 


} 


WORCESTER. 


Situation alt Parley — Worceſterſhire is 
bounded on the eaſt by Warwick; on the 
ſouth, by Glouceſter; on the weft, by Here- 
ford; and on the north, by Stafford and Shrop= 
ire, This county is remarkably irregular, ha- 


ving 


Nigel. 
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* * 


ving ſeveral detached portigns tad, among 
the adjoining counties. It meaſures, about 30 
miles in length, and upwards of 20 in breadth. 
Fur fuce, Soil, and Mode Occupation. — The. 
ſurface is much deverſified with hill and vale; 
but as the higher hills are ſituated towards the 
extremities of the county, the centre has rather 
the appearance of a plain, the various gentle 
riſings being ſcarcely diſcernible, when viewed 
from a diſtance. _ 1 8 8 | 
The prevailing ſoil in the vale i is | clay... or rich 
fertile loam on a clay bottom. In the other 
parts of the diſtrict light loam, gravel, ſand, 
and in ſome places peat-earth is to be found. 
The lands are chiefly occupied in the eulti- 
vation of grain; there are alſo many rich and 
6 valuable paſtures. The proportion of ſuch lands 
as may be properly denominated waſte, is ſmal- 
ler, conſidering the extent of the county, than 
is to be found in almoſt any other in the king- 
dom. | 
Hops and fruit, viz: apples and pears, are eul- 
80 on a large ſcale, and with great ſucceſs. 
Foreſts and Woodlands —Worceſterſhire, al- 
though formerly remarkable for the extent of 
its woods and - foreſts, is now but indifferently 
ſtocked with timber; there are, however, ſeve- 
ral ſmall. tracts of woodlands in various parts, 
-which, added to the trees in the hedge- rows, and 
one or two extenſive woods, afford a ſufficient 
a EE | ſupply 
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| ſupply of timber for every purpoſe within the 

county. The underwood is chiefly uſed as hop- 

poles, or converted into chatcogs for the iron- 

works. EPL} | 

Towns, Manufaftures, and a en vie: 

ceſter is the capital, and a conſiderable town, 

poſſeſſing very extenſive manufactures of gloves 

= and China-ware. Kidderminſter has been long 

in repute for the quality of the carpets manu- 

factured there; theſe are generally known by 

the name of Wilton carpets, from having been 
1 flirſt made in that town. At Stourbridge, there 

„are ſeveral glaſs and iron works, and Droitwich, 

on the navigable river Salwarp, is remarkable 

= for the immenſe quantities of ſalt made from 


d the brine-ſprings- adjoining, which is ſent to 

Is Briſtol, and other places. 

I- Beſides fat cattle and ſheep, which: are fone | 

W in great numbers to London and other markets, ; 
3 wool, fruit, cyder, perry and hops, are W | 
| to a very large amount. £ 

- Ive Stock, Hor ſes.— The b are of the | 

. heavy black ſort, but clumſy and ill proportioned, | 

al- and ſtand in great want of improvement, which 

of . might be eaſily: effected, were the proprietors to 

ly be at the trouble of introducing horſes and 

Ve- mares from other diſtricts, where more attention 

ts, - has been paid to improving the breeds. . 

nd Black Catele.— T here are but few cattle rear- 1 

ent . in . diſtrict; 8 are purchaſed from 


ply En, „ Hereford „ 


4 Tux Tukur rar or 


Hereford, Stafford, and Glouceſier, and ſome 

tmitimes from Yorkſhire; The few that are reared 

are rather eroſſes from theſe above mentioned, 
than any breed peculiar to the county. 


originally from Wales. The Hereford, Wilts, 
Warwick and/Leiceſter breeds; have been intro- 
faced, which cannot fail in time gf producing 

a great improvement in the general breed of the 


3 

Situation and Extent <—Hereford bs indole 
eon the eaſt by Worceſter and Glouceſterſhires; 
__ the north, by the county of Salap ; on the 
weſt, by Brecon and Radnor in Wales; and, on 


is about 45 miles, and the greateſt breadth 40. 
Sur face, Soil, and Mode of Occuhatien. This 
Ane county, ſometimes denaminated the gar- 


*, ire Hater ben 9 5 __ 5 0 


- „E., n 45, 
are every 8 to * I eye aided Foc the 


hop 


1 „ 


Sberp.— The prevailing breed is a ſmall fort, 


the fourth, by Monmouth. Its extreme length 5 


den of England, abounds with all that rener 7 


8 don of carn-flelds, meadows, orchards, and 
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| | © form! a ſeehery, rarely: to be 


equalled either for variety, richneſs, or beauty. 
: A kindly pleaſant working loam is the pre- 
wailing character of the ſoil; although clay is 
| t be found in ſome . and light 1 in 
others a 1 
Tue greateſt a of the oo. is. em- 
ployed in tillage, the remainder in meadows, ST 
paſtures, hop-grounds, orchards, woodlands; . 
| Foreſts. and Mooulandii This county abounds 
in woodlands and orchards, which, added to the 
wn her in-the hedge · rows, is more than fuffi- | 
cient for the ſupply of the inhabitants. The 
| rede kept in good order, and in ſome 
inſtances yield a very great return to the pro- 
| prietors. They are cut down in ſucceſſion, and 
hen from ten to flfteem years old. 'The wood 
is for the moſt. part made into hurdles, for which 
there i is a conſtant demand. . 

To owns, Manufactures, and rs. Re 
ford is the capital. The other towns are Roſs, | 
. and Leominſter; ; but the manufac- 
tures of this county ate very, trifling, and can- 
not be faid to have tended in any material de- 
gree to its preſent proſpetity. The exports | from | 
the county are fat cattle, ſheep, hogs, grain, 
Wee and hops, to a very large amount. 

Live Stock, Horſes. —The ſame ſyſtem which 
e | is adopted - in ſome of the neighbouring eoun- 
d-- "hs in regard to horſes, is followed here. Many 
p Vor. I. AN. n 
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are annually purchaſed from Derby and other 
diſſtrics; and after being gently: wrought ; for 
two or three years, are aſterwards diſpoſed of. 

: Black Gattle.—The Hereford breed of cattle 
is reckoned the largeſt in England, weighing 
from 70 to 100 ſtone, 14 lb. to the ſtone. They are 
of a rediſſi colour, have borns of a moderate 
length, and are handſome in the form. The 
eows give from 16 to a0 quarts of milk in the 


74 


: _ Sheep —The native ſheep of this county, fre- 
quently. called the Ryeland breed, from having 
been formerly paſtured on a part of the county 
which was thought incapable of producing any 
other kind of grain, are of a ſmall fize, weigh- 
ys when fat only from 22 1b. to 18 Ib. the quar- 
: They have no horns, are white in their 
Soto ugh and: carey fine ſhort wool.” ts 
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15 Situation and Extent. —S$alop o or Shropſhii ire is 

bounded on the ſouth by Hereford and Wor- 
; | cefter; on the caſt, by Stafford; on the north, 
by Cheſhire ; i and on the vel, * . 
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ir | form, meaſuring 40 miles in length, ad: Shou 

* 35 in breadth. 1. A 

7 4 Surface, Soil, 424 Mode of 8 

| - ſhire, in regatd-to ſurface; and general appear- 

U ance, is not materially different from ſome of 

* the adjoining edunties in Wales. The ſoil, like 
that in all mountainous diſtricts, is extremly va- 
rious, confiſting of all the different forts, from 
 thel\ftrongeſt clay to the lighteſt - gravel, but 
eee more erke 55 pes the; 
others. Ri 2 art 4 1 

: Tus principal - nrivatturnL ee Prong 


which laſt are cultivated in the ſouth ſide of _ 
ountz towards the borders of Herefordſhire. 
. Forgfts und MuodlandaConſidering the wy 


tion of the diſtrict, which is unfavourable to the 
growth 8 of wood. It ie, hawever, probable, that 
the woods Ailb remaining, added to the ſtock of 
timber in the hedge· rows, is ſufficient for all ne- 
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: fiſt of grain, cattle, . cheeſe, ' wool and hops; | 


Wh of this caunty, th proportion of -woodlands ' 
is by no means conſiderable, whieh is partly ac- 
Santana br Henan and expoſed ſitua- 


ceſſury purpoſes within the county. (920% e 


13 . Towns, Manigfuctures, and Canes Sher. 
"W | bury i is the capital, and is a place of conſide- 
kh rable trade, particular vor Welſh woollen goods, 


n, | which are-regularly carried there for ſale. n, 


ai weck. > Ludlow, Oſweſtry, Elleſmere, Ec. are 


4 | market-towns, but of little note. This county 


N * 
15 a . —_— 
+, 4 f * 2 1 5 
- | | 
7 
1 1 
As | 
* 
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4 abounds with coal, n be dee ian and 
art Colebrook dale, one of the largeſt ben 
= f in England is erected; jn which every part of 
A _ the proceſs; from. digging the iron · ſtone, to com · 
pfletiug the 1 articles of manufacture, is 
g . . = gurried ont „ e e 29] ny ar ent 1912. 
ea 1814, Hor This county is not ve · 
8 mathable for it breed of horſes, or for the 
mutbers rehred. Stafford) Derby, and Leickſter, 


1 Shrdpmite farmers with the horſes which they 
=  petaſionally requixe/-20 keop up their ordinar 

M | | ſock! Dig oow Dran 13 | 3; M7 r p 7. 
| > Bok neben bes great number, an- 
Mp nualiy Bted and rcared. The breed is for che 


= moſt part the which, 


e the attention of meny of the more raſpectable 
farmers, in pyroheſing bulls, and cos of the 
deter Kinds from Lelcsſter and Lancaſhire, has 
=_ pda improved the county. breed. As plough- 
ig with-oxen.iv/avvery-commbn/ practice in 
_ Shropſhire; and as the county is neither. popu· 
lous, nor rich in manufactures, A great many: 


7 : oxen are r 3 theſe are. 
1 5 5 Reden ee, bye fag 5 i R344 E 
beh. I this.conhty. bs. of the ex: 


„ 2 of ' its breeds. of, ſheep, it mag juſtly, 
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N. 2 than is to be faund in any county in Great 
Britain. Indeed, beſides the native breeds, there 
1 * ſaid to be other five not only introduced, 

5 ene become general in ſome one part =_ 
L | other of the diſtrict, vis. thoſe of Lincoln, Lei: 
I _ceſter, Hereford, Derby, and Wilts, to bins. 5 1 
YT _ be added. a 2 youu Se 5 
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Rr bs This diftrict having, act W conqueſt by Ka- : 
8. ward I. in the year 1282; given the title of 

* Prince of Wales to the heir; apparent of the 

* | Engliſh Crown, is generally denominated the Af 
principality of Wales. It is inhabited by the |} 
deſcendents of the ancient Britains, that brave 1 > 
and warlike race, who, rather than ſubmit to - - * 
the Saxon yoke, choſe to retire and enjoy free- bo 
dom in this remote, and at that time almoſt in · = 
acceſſible part of the iſland. Tbe inhabitants. 


N till retain their original language, and the man: WE 2 
Pi ners and cuſtoms of the lower people differ mqa -- 
2 terially from en een in the-other pay 15 1 
* "ww acts en er RE. — 


8 7 r N 2 
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tain, muſt ever remain externally harren and 


Jo THE PRESENT STATE or 


This country is divided into South and North 3 
: Wales, and again ſubdivided into twelve fcoun-. bh 
ties, of which Glamorgan, Breeknock, Carmar-. | * 
then, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Radnor, compoſe 1 
5 South Wales, and Montgomery, Merioneth, Caer- 0 
narvon, Denbigh, Flint, and Angleſey, belong 1 
to the Northern diviſio nn 79 
Situation and Extent=Wales, whithlobeuples 5 12 
all the central part of the weſt coaſt of England, 7 
is bounded on the north by the Iriſh Sea and |  * 
Cheſhire ; on the eaſt, by Hereford and Sbrop- . | 
ſhires; on the ſouth, by Monmouth and the 15 
Briſtol Channel; and on the weſt, by St George's Rt 
Channel. Its 8. is very irregular, being in 4 
many places indented by arms of the ſea, in ſo 5 
much, that, except Radnor, Montgomery, and = 
Breeknock; all the counties are, to a greater or 5 
leſs e eh enn on W bays, and _ 20 
| nels. 52975 „4 0 "of jor 15 
Its extreme ad Hom dort to ſouth is about ; b. 
1 750 rr Wy and its extreme breadth e of I 
100. | 5 mage oro ti, | 
4 Surface, Soil, and Mode 7 Orcupation;o—Wales | Ja 
is remarkably diverſified in ſurface, and gene- 4 
ral aſpect. Every county is more or leſs incum- = 
_  bered with hills and mountains; many of which, fu 
although internally rich and valuable, on - ac- _ 
eoutit'of the mines and minerals which they con- * 


unproductive, beyond affording a coarſe ſcanty - 
* „ paſturage 


— 
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paſturage for a few ſheep and goats, Several of | 


the interjacent vallies are of conſiderable extent; 
and being fertilized by the numerous rivers 
which run in various directions, and ornament- 
ed in many places with woods and plantations, 
tend to ſoften the otherwiſe rugged RPPEAFANCE 
of the ſcene. 

The ſoil of this . diſtrict ! is very Va- 
rious, :ncluding, the extremes of good and bad, 
with all the intermediate gradations. 


In the vallies, the foil is either clay, or a fer- | 
tile loam, on a ſubſtratum of gravel, or a flaty 
kind of rock. 


On the higher g c or vplands, a loam of 


a lighter: texture, on a rocky bottom, is the moſt 


common. Where the ſubſtratum is clay or brick- 
earth, a ſtronger loam prevails, which is, 'how- 
ever, frequently ſo wet and ſpouty, as to render 
cultivation difficult and expenſive. _ 

Higher up on the ſides of the bills, che ſoil 
5 becomes lighter, being blended with moſs, or 


peat- earth, generally on a bed of clay, and which 
being naturally very retentive of water, is com- 


paratively of little value. 


The prevailing ſoil in the mountainous parts | 


or the diſtrict, is moſs, which is principally uſe- 
ful as fuel, no attempts having been hitherto 
made to convert it either into arable or valuable 


paſture land. e ſuch ae as although 
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EY of improvement, are at prefect” waſte, 


by much the greateſt proportion of Wales is in 


a ſtate of natural paſturage. Great numbers of 
theep and goats, and alſo many horfes and black 
cattle, although of inferior ſize and value, are 


bred and reared on the hills and mountains. Se- 


veral of the mountains alſo contain mines 6f 
lead and copper ore; calamine and ſulphur are 
alſo procured in great quantities, 10 e 
to a very latge amount. 


The moft common mode in which thi arable 


lands are occupied, is a mixture of tillage and 
paſture. The paſtures are chiefly employed in 


breeding and rearing black cattle and horſes ; 


but in ſome counties, the dairy-hufbandry is car- 
| ried on to a conſiderable extent, and large quan- 
ities of butter and cheeſe are exported annually h 


to London, Briftol, and other markets. 


The crops for the moſt part cultivated are 


oats and parley; they tire often ſown alternately 


for a ſeries of years; and when: the land becomes 


exhauſted, it is either laid down with a ſmall 


quantity of graſs- ſeeds, or allowed to lie in pa- 


ſture, yielding only ſuch graſſes, or rather weeds, 
as are natural to a worn-out foil, A ſucceſſion 
of oats after oats, for a number of years, is alfo 
a method of cropping too commonly followed. 
Wheat and peaſe are alſo pretty generally culti- 
| vated to a certain extent on moſt farms, but by 

- | 8 =] 1 10 


pri 
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no means" in a mbimer calculated” to Yield the 


Freateſt returns . 712701 4173 PIC nt! 428 
Notwithſtanding the obitactes which r#tard | 


the agricultural improvement of Wales *, the 


general mode of management is of late years | 


conſiderably altered for the better. The Uſe of 
fallow, turnips, and artificial graſſes, begins to 
be underſtood by the tenànts at large; ö And were 
theſe bars removed, and proper encouragement 
given; that ſloth and indolence which now poſ- 

ſeſs their minds would diſappear, and a ſpi- 
rit for improving their own fituations would 


in time operate the eng of the" coun- 


try. 117, aig} $0. * 


This account of the prefer ſtate of Scl 


fare in Wales will not, however, apply i in every 


caſe; Although the abſurd/anid i improper ma- 
nagement, before deſcribed, {till continues to 'be 
too generally practiſed, yet there are many 
proprietors, and ſome intelligent farmers in 
every county, who, convinted” of the advantages 


reſulting from purſuing better modes of huſban- 
dry, have adopted regular rotations of cropping, 
by which fallow, wheat, green crops, and artifi - 


cial graffes, have been tiot 6nly introduced, but 


eſtabliſned as part of the ſyſtem. 


Vor. I. 5 „5 Re = 1 oel 


Among which may be reckoned the wänt of leaſes, 
proper accommodation in regard to houſes, with the ſmall 
ſize of farms, and the pay ment of tithes in kind. 
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_ . Foreſts and Woodlands.-Wales was, in. for- 
mer times one univerſal foreſt ; and there is no 


country in the iſland which. produces better oak 


timber, or trees of, a ebf c On: are to he 


found there. 3 
The old woodlands. and noppioes. + Booty no 


where extenſive, are diſperted over the, greateſt 


part of the diſtrict in conſiderable numbers. 
Theſe are, however ſo neglected by the pro- 
prietors, on the one hand, or deſtroyed by the 
farmer's ax on the other, that they are falling 
very rapidly into decay, and without any atten- 
tion being paid to ſupply the deficiency. by new 
plantations. In a word, it may be ſaid there is 
little wood. i in Wales; that little is every day 
becoming leſs; and what remains, is ſo totally 
neglected, that unlek the proprietors, will fence 
their woods and coppices, and promote their 


growth by every meaus in their power, the in- 


habitants muſt in a few years be reduced to the 
neceſſity of i importing timber for houſe- building, 


and carrying WA ordinary, operons f baſe | 


bandry. 
In ſuch parts of the country as N has 
been paid to the wagdlands, their thriving. ſtate 


ſhew how well adapted the ſoil and climate. are. 


to the growth of trees; and as there are many 
thouſand acres which can be improved more ef- 
fectually by planting, than by any other means, 
it is hoped the apparent ſcarcity of timber, which 


wy & @ 2 
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is now become ſo evident, will awaken the pro- 


prietors to a proper ſenſe of their miſconduct, 
and induce them, not only to protect the re- 
maining woodlands, but alſo to add to the num- 
ber, by forming plantations on all ſuch grounds 
as can be moſt beneficially employed i in rearing 
a ſupply of this neceſſary article. 

Toten, Manufacture, and Commerce. In ans 
ſoribing the towns, manufactutes, and commerce, 
of this extenſive diſtrict, it may be proper to 


give an acoount of _— in each. 1 ow: 


rately; deginning with 
- Glamorgan, — The county-town is Cardiff, f. 
tuated near the mouth of the river Taafe, and 


enjoying a ſhare of the coaſting trade, particu- 


larly with Briſtol. Swanſey is the greateſt com- 
merical town in Glamorganſhire. It has a con. 
fiderable trade to Briſtol, and great quantities of 


coals are ſhipped from thence to rand and * 


mn coaſt of England. 


Large works are alſo erected in the a 


bourhood, for ' ſmelting lead and copper ores. 


Landaff, Neath, Carphilly, and Cowbridge, are 


fituated in this county; but they poſſeſs neither 
trade nor manufactures of any conſequence. 
Brectnock. There are four market. towns in 


this county. Breeknotk bw capital); — 


rr 


of coarſe worſted Rotkings which affords em- 


* to the poorer people, there are no 
manufacture 
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manufaQtures.or commerce; of any kind, which is 


in a great meaſure owing to its inland ſituation. 


Carmantben.— The. market towns of Carmar- 
thepſhire; are Carmarthen; Kidwelly, Llanelly, 


Laugbarne, Linndoverys: die ann New- 
gaſtle-Eulyn. 5 


The four Arenen en are en 
whenee conſiderable quantities of opals are ex- 


ported. In the neighbourhood of Llandovery 
are valuable lead- mines zothere are alſe, iron fur- 
nages and farges erected, which give employ- 
ment to great numbers of peaple. Some manu- 


factures of ſtockings; eee ee * 5 


are carried on, but to no/ great extent. 5 
-.1 Pembroke. -—T he principal towns are 4 


broke, Haverfordweſt, Tenby, Newport, and 


Eiſhgard ; which, being all ſituated near bays or 
navigable rivers, have ſome coaſting trade, and 
ex port coals, culm, and other articles to Ireland, 


and different parts of England | There are ſome 


iron and tin works, which give conſtant em- 


ployment to a number of people; but the mas 
——— intontidetniiig.; > 65 


F 3+. MN b 111 Ko 


Cardigan. Beſides the, county-town of Car: 


digan, Abęriſtwyth and Rhosfair, are the moſt 
conſiderable; but none of them are. of any 
note and except ſome iron and tin works ad- 
joining tothe former, there is fcarcely any trade 
or matufukures in ob nous The poor peo; 
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ple are in a great meaſure without employment, 
and forced to live on very ordinary fare. 


Radnor, —This county, like that of Cardigan, 


is deſtitute of manufactures. New Radnor, 


Preſteign, and Knighton, are the chief tan, 


| ben, they poſſeſs little traddemeae 
Montgomery. Montgomery is a ſmall town, 
as are Newton, Llanidloes and Machunlleth, 
each have ſome ſhare in the manufacture of flan- 
nels, and other woollen goods. Welſhpool is a 
conſiderable town, at which the flannels and o- 
ther woollen ſtuffs made in the neighbourhood, 
are for the moſt part diſpoſed, This county has 
little coaſting-trade, and no foreign commerce. 


'-- Merioneth.—Harlech is the capital, but a poor 


inſignificant: place, Barmouth is the only ſeas 
port, and carries on a pretty extenſive coaſting 
trade, The other towns are Dolgellhen, Bala, 
and Dinaſmouthwy. ;Flannels, ſtockings, and 
other woollen goods, are 8 to a con- 
fiderable extent. | EO 
eee e in this county are 
Saither large nor populous. Caernarvon, Ban- 
gor, and Aberconway, are the principal. Large 
quantities of wool are manufactured into flan- 
nels and coarſe cloths, but for the moſt part in 
the farmers families. Slates are exported to ſe- 
veral parts of England and Ireland, to a very 
conſiderable amount, forming the chief article 
6 trade from: this county. | TE, 
| Denbeigh. 
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'"Denhrigh—The town of Denbeigh, at which 
the aſſizes are held, poſſeſſes a eonſiderable trade 
in che mannfacture of ſhoes and gloves; which 


are eemmonly ſent to Lenden. Wrexham, one 
of the largeſt towns in Wales, is ſituated in this 


county; it is a place of ebnſiderable trade, there 
being feveral iron forges, and à foundery for 


catmon in the neighbourhood, Sundry kinds of 


woollth goods are manufactured to a pretty large 


Extent; and in the ſame e as dia mg 


in the county of Caernarvon. ate enen 

Flint. The capital of the Ive is Fling; AQ 
Imall town, and although a ſeacport, without 
trade. Holywell is a place of ſome conſequence, 
being ſituated in the neighbohrhood of ſeveral 
calamine mines, and having ſome manufactures. 


The other towns of St Aſaph,” Mould, Sc. are 
of little importance, either in an agricultural or 


commercial view. The mineral productions how- 
ever are very valuable, and furniſh employment 
to numbers of people. Braſs, lead, calamine; and 
coals, are exported” in conſiderable quantities. 
Some cotton-works, potteries; and woollen ſtuffs, 
are the only manufactures of Flintſhire; theſe 
are at preſent conducted on a ſmall ſcale, "ot 
are ſaid to be on the increaſe. Era 


 ®! Angleſey, —Aivlioch is a ſmall — town, 


and carries on the chief trade of the 'ifland of 

Angleſey, which conſiſts in exporting the cop- 
per re, nn I found in the mountains. 
Beaumaris 
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Beaumaris is the county-town; bu! neither it 
nor Newburgh. have any trade. Holyhead. is 
only remarkable as being a;ftation for the packets: 
boats to and from Dublin. ne is Aefkiten, 
of manufactures. | 
Live Stack, Hoeſts- Tha 1 breed 1s ſroall, 
meaſuring only from 10 to 13 or 14. hands, and 
conſequently under the proper ſize for the team. 
The Welſh horſes. are however active, hardy, 
and, remarkably. fare. footed, properties which 
render them very ſaleable all over England. 
Attempts have been made by ſome gentlemen in 
different parts of Wales, to improve the breed 
dy the introduction of blood horſes; but in eve- 
ty inſtance without ſucceſs. In ſeveral of the 
better cultivated diſtricts, the breed of. horſes; has 
been greatly improved, by being croſſed with 
the ſtqut draught horſes of ſome of the adjoin- 
ing Englith counties; but till better ſyſtems of 
agriculture become common, any general. im- 
provement in this reſpect is not likely to take 
place. By the preſent management, or rather 
miſmanazement,.the. young horſes. are for the 
_ moſt. part ſtarved, and checked in their growth, 
for want of proper food, and requiſite attention. 
Black. Cattle. Except in the mountaineus di- 
ſtricts, the rearing and breeding of black catile is 
the principal object, theſe conſtituting the moſt 
valuable ſtock which the farmers poſſeſs. Very 
great numbers are annually ſold at the fairs in 
5 the 
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the country, either to Engliſh graziers, who ats 
tend for the purpoſe, or to dealers, who make a 
trade of diſpoſing of them in the ſouthern and 


euſtern counties of England. The native breed, 


eſpecially in the vicinity of the mountains, 
is ſmall, but extremely hardy, being inured to 


ſtruggle both with cold and hunger. When put 


on richer paſtures, they evince a diſp6fition to 


fatten quickly; and are therefore in much re- 


queſt, ſelling at high prices, according to their 
ſize. Cattle of this deſeription ſeldom weigh, 

when fat, above forty ſtone ra e pounds 
gn be fk 03 le ff 4s 1s 
In the vallies and more fertile parts of the 


country, the cattle are of a larger fize ; and by 


the introduction of bulls from Hereford, Lan- 


caſter, and other counties, conſiderable improve- 


ments have been effected; and although the 
practice of introdueing the more improved 5 
breeds of other diſtricts, is by no means com- 
mon, yet it _ be "(WE to be Soren * 3 


ground. 
Sheep. — The l, which range on'the moun- 


| tains: are ſmall, weighing from eight to twelve 5 
pounds per quarter, and carrying a light ſhort 
fleece, from a pound and a half to two pounds 


weight. They poſſeſs naturally a wild roving 


diſpoſition, which renders it very and to 
: keep them within ane, fences. * 
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In many of thoſe parts of the country where 
incloſures have been formed, and better modes of 
cultivation adopted, confiderable pains have 
been beſtowed to improve the breed, by pur- 
chaſing tups from Leiceſter, Hereford, Glou- 
ceſter, Dorſet, Suſſex, and other parts of Eng- 
land. A meaſure which has already been at- 
tended with ſuch ſucceſs, as to have raiſed. the 


ſize of the carcaſe and weight of the wool to 


nearly dduble that of the mountain breed, while 
the animal is in a great meaſure changed in its 
nature, being quiet, deeile, and eaſily domeſti- 


cated. Theſe are circumſtances, which, conſi - 
dering the great annual revenue that this eoun- 


try draws from the ſale of ſheep into England, 
ought to rouſe the moſt torpid inhabitant of 
Wales, A proper attention to the further 
improvement of this valuable ſpecies of ſtock, 
if perſevered in, cannot fail eventually to pro- 


mote the future intereſtar ut and ee of the _ 
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A enden 1 the n in  bich the 
Lands are Sen or e 
N addit ition to the fe ebenen and 
| agricultural ſketch of each county or diſtrict i in 
the iſland, it is propoſed to give an account of the 
manner in which the lands of theſe kingdoms were 
and are occupied; whereby the Britiſh farmer 


LEE: concerned, 
= A4 As ſeveralof the ſubje@s to be now mentioned 
: 7 - wt Not again be treated of i in the courſe of this 


i E EQ try, as far as nen, and its neee are 


is preſumed, be deemed pertinent. 


5 which, with the after ſubdiviſions, are made to 


that it is only propoſed, at preſent, to give an 
| pecount o of the different modes in which the 


Fl 


may be enabled to form ſome idea reſpecting 
the former and preſent ſtate of his native goun- 


work, a particular detail, i in ſome caſes, will, it 
The following arrangement into general 8 | 
embrace eyery ſubject intended to be diſcuſſed, 5 


has been made choice of as the moſt perſpicuous: 
At the ſame time, it may be proper to premiſe, 


lands | 
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lands are employed, and a general deſcription. 
pl the diviſion of the lands into arable, pay 
= | ſture, woodlands, We: without ſpecifying the ad- 

'  vantages or diſadvantages of the preſent diſtribu- 
tion, or whether the modes of occupation are the 
moſt profitable, or the beſt adapted to the dif- 
ferent * * ſituations. 
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- Seck. L. Manors, parks, or mee 
E \qurdens, ad orchards, = | 


II. Matnce in which. the lands of England mE 
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M anors, Parks, or Phiregrauts, Garden, 
and Orchards, | 


Ix regard to the. diſpoſition, arrangement, 
and mode in which manors, parks, c. are 
occupied, there is ſo ſtriking a ſimilarity in Eng- 
land and Scotland, that one 2 will be 
ſufficient for both kingdoms, . 


The Romans do not ſeem to have poſſeſſed | a 


taſte for gardening, in any other view than as a 
matter of utility; at leaſt none of their writers 
on huſbandry make mention of a garden as an 
ornamented park or farm, but only with reſpect 
to its productions of herbs and fruits. 
For many ages after the introduction of the 
feudal ſyſtem into theſe kingdoms, the great pro- 
prietors chiefly ſtudied the art of war, and train- 
ed up their followers and dependents to the 
ſame profeſſion. Their caftles were conſtructed 


and uſed as places of defence, and the improve- 


ment of their manors, if at all attended to, was 
confidered only as a ſecondary object, and gene- 
rally performed by ſlaves. In conſequence of 
the abolition of that ſyſtem, the introduction of 
the arts, and the influx of wealth which has ta- 


. 
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ken place from jalmoſt every quarter, the num- 


* 


der of manors has greatly inereaſed, and ſeveral 


of them havt been completed with that ſtyle of 
elegance, that if allowance be made for the dif- 
ference of climate, they may rank with many of 
thoſe in the. more favoured parts of Europe. 
Ornamental gardening, in its utmoſt extent. 15 
bred lately: brought to great perfection in this 
| iſland. It is not now confined, to the ſpots which 


are properly denominated gardens; but, as a 


vriter on that ſubject obſerves, * regulates alſo 
the diſpoſition and embelliſnments of a park, 
4 à farm, a foreſt, Hei; and the buſineſs; of a 


« gardener. is to ſelect and apply whatever is 


great, elegant, or characteriſtie in any f 


them; to diſoover, and to ſhew all the advan- 


tages of the i place upon which he is employ- 
ed; to ſupply its defects; to correct e 
% and to · improve its beauties “. 

„The lands now oocupied as: manors are, * 
the moſt part, devoted. to paſturage; and, from 
| the very high courſe of culture. which they ge- 
nerally undergo before they are laid out in 
© graſs; may naturally be expected to yield rich pa- 
ſturage, and are conſequently, in a national point 
of view, profitably and uſefully employed. T he 
remainder is either laid out in gardens, or or- 
chards, or in ornamental and uſeful plantations. 

Gardens, in the limited ſenſe, are commonly 


e into flower- garden, fruit-garden. 5 


and 
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| 25d Kitchen-garden. '- The firſt is oceuplcs in 
producing every ſpecies::of flowers and ſhrubs 
that car! be brought to vegetate in the elimate of 
this country. The ſecond is ſtored with all the 


different kinds of fruit · trees and buſſies, as apple, 
pear, cherry, plumb, peach, apricot, gooſeberry, 


. raſpberry, currant, &c. and in the kitchen. gar- 
den are to be ſeen almoſt every pry: and herb 
of the vegetable kingdom. | 
Orchards are grounds ſet apart for the owl 


of ſtandard fruit-trees. —At what period the 
planting of fruit-· trees was firſt introduced into 


Great Britain does not appear; but beſides the 
orchards belonging to the manors, ſeveral thou- 
ſand acres are tio occupied in this way, in va- 


rious parts of the iſland. Apple and pear trees 


are chiefly planted. The counties in England, 
moſt remarkable for the number and extent of 


| orchards, are Hereford, Glouceſter and Devon. 
In theſe diſtricts the cultivation of fruit, for the 


purpoſe of making cyder and perry, forms a con- 
tid erable branch of rural ceconomy.. 

There are alſo ſome extenſive 3 entirely 
1 cherry- trees. Theſe are principally in Kent, 
and in ſome of the other counties adjacent to 
London; to which market the fruit is N 

ſent, and in immenſe quantities. 7 

The moſt extenſive orchards in Scotland, are 
thoſe along the banks of the Clyde in Lanark- 
a and in the Carle of Gowrie in the county 

of 


4 
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FF Perth. The fruit meets a ready ſale in the 


different cities and manufacturing towns; but 


| few or no attempts have hitherto been made ta 
Convert any of it into cyder or perry. 


In ſome counties, it is common to haye the 
ſoil of the orchards in tillage; in others, in 


graſs. Theſe different modes of management 


£ are, in general, regulated by the nature of the 


foil and ſituation. 
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Tux manner in which the lands i in the tuo 
kingdoms are now divided and employed is, in 
many caſes, ſo very different, (although at a 
former period the ſame), that in order to give a 
Scottiſh reader a more clear idea of the way in 
which the open field lands of England are ſtill 
occupied, it may be proper to explain the ancient 
mode of diviſion of manors 
A manor was an eſtate in land, held by 2 


. Lord or great proprietor, who generally paroel- | 


led it out in the following manner ; 


1. Demeſnes or Demains.—Theſe were lands 5 


around their caſtles, which they kept in their 
own poſſeſſion, and which were either cultiva- 
ted by the Lord's vaſſals, or by hired ſervants. 
The demains were held in ſeveralty, or ſeparate 
from the tenants, or, as they are een y call 
led, the tenantry-lands. 

2. Book. Lands or Charter Lands,—were ſuch 
parts of the manor as the proprietor gave to par- 


Fr ticular fayourites in perpetuity, ſubſe, howe- 


2 „ Ver, 


2 


may 


PR 


„ 
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ver, to the payment of a certain rent, or 7 the Rr. | 
formance of certain ſervices. 

3. Folk Lands. Theſe were parts of the ma- 
nor, which were held by no aſſurance in writing, 
but diſtributed among the folk or common people 
at the pleaſuce of the Lord or propijetor, and r re- 
ſumed at his diſcretion: . 

4. Waſte Lands.—The reſidue of the manor 
being uncultivated, was termed. the Lord's 
- Waſte, and ſerved for public roads, and for com- 

mon paſturage to the proprietor's cattle, and 
- thoſe of the other inbabitants of the manor, lord. 
; ſhip, or pariſh. | 

." In: deſcribing the modes in which the 1 

of England are at preſent occupied, it is propo- | 
fed to claſs them into five diviſions, which, 
with the manors, taken notice of in the pre- 


ceding ſection, will be found to comprehend the 
whole, 


Open field lands, 
Incloſed lands, 
Commons, | 1 
Waſtes, 8 | vn 
TRY woodlands, we plantations. | 5 


Le , Open Field Lande... The open field or 8 
ſed pariſhgs in England, have undergone very 
little alteration, in regard to the mode of occu- 
pation, for ages. From what is mentioned above, 
Vol. I. 5 relating 


2 
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for the protection of private property; hence, 
every inhabitant of the pariſh or townſhip, by 


relating to the ancient diſtribution of manors, 
may be inferred the origin of what is now known 


in England by the name of open, or common 


field lands; and in Scotland, by that of run- 
ridge. The ſcattered ſituation, and ſmallneſs of 


the pieces of common field lands ſtill frequently 


cultivated by-one perſon, (in many inſtances fifty 


or a hundred acres, ſituated in nearly as many 


| different places), evince, firſt, that the mode of 


diviſion, conſidering the then ſtate of the nation, 


was a matter of ſound policy; becauſe, till about 
the cloſe of the ninth century, when England 
was divided intd tithings and hundreds, there 


ſeems to have been no law; but that of the ſword, 


having a common intereſt in the pariſh-fields, in 


caſe of any invaſion, became bound by the ſtrong- 


eſt tie (ſelf-intereſt) to aſſociate with his neigh- 


bours, in order to repel the foe k. And, in the 
| ſecond place, it is allo clear, that the occupiers 
began with cultivating . ſmall ſpots, an acre, or 
perhaps! leſs; and as population increaſetl, and 
bread 


- 


Such depredarions as are here alluded to, were com- 
mitted in the county of Moray, in Scotland, ſo late as the 
beginning of the preſent century. The people in che 


_ highland diſtricts, frequently making incurſions into | 


Morayland, where, according to their account, every 


/ 


gan was free to take his Prey. 
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and ara became ſcarce, they gradually. increa- 
ſed their tillage- lands x. Thoſe parts of the pa- 
riſh which were either unimproyable, or at too 
great a diſtance from home, were partly reſerved 
for the purpoſe of ſupplying fuel, pit - eoal, if at 
all, known, being only in common uſe in a few - 
places. The remainder was allotted for the com- 
mon paſturage of the pariſh-cattle, which were, 
by mutual agreement, kept there during ſum- 
mer and harveſt; after which they were allow- 
ad to range at large over the arable 15 till the 
return of ſprings, g i | 
It ought alſo to be ables; . a certain 
ae of the manor or eſtate was ſet apart for 
the purpoſe of producing natural or meadow 
graſs, to be made into hay. This meadow was 
divided among the farmers, in proportion to the 
extent of their farms, either by lot or ſome kind 
of underſtood agreement. The cattle were ex- 
cluded by mutual conſent at a certain period in 
the ſpring, and it remained Shut, as it is now 
termed, till hay-harveſt was completed; after 
Which, the cattle were ſuffered to paſture during | 
me remainder of the.ſeaſon. 
It is aſtoniſhing, that in ſuch a length of time, 
as A this: _— diſtribution of manors in 
1 ii 1 | 45 e. 


FE... ee the ROE of outfield 1 in 805 in 
contradiſlinction to infields, or fields —_ to the | 
n 


England, to the preſent period, fo little alteration 


ſhould have taken place in regard to the mode of 


occupying thoſe lands which remain in the open 
or common field ſtate ; more eſpecially, when it 
is confidered, - that during this long interval, a 


ſpirit for agricultural improvements ſeems, at 


different JH to _ gs REP =_ 
ral. bis 


It would bei improper 15 to 80 into u Minute 


detail of the various modes in which the-culti- 
vated lands in the open field pariſhes in England 
are occupied. It need only be obſerved, that 


previous to the introduction of turnips and ar- 
tificial graſſes, the almoſt univerſal practice was, 


to have three-fourths. in grain, and one-fourth 
in fallow ; and although in ſome places altera- 


- tions haye taken e _ the: b N ave Ne 


5 rare. 


nearly equal as poſſible; and each of theſe fields, 


(however many tenants may have an intereſt in 


the cultivation), - muſt, by the eſtabliſhed rules, 


be wholly under the ſame kind of crop. Thie, , 
added to the practice of paſturing their cattle. in 


common, will for ever prevent the general intro- 
duction of artificial graſſes, or indeed almoſt any 
other ſpecies of improvement, till ſuch time, as, 


either by the mutual conſent of all concerned, or 
the intervention of the Legilature, the e is, 


WO aboliſhed.” 
the | Tnclofed 


The 1 * are Jivided into four a 5 


3 * 
5 5 0 
—— Q * 


4 0 42 
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.- Inclofed Lands. —It was mentioned in the in- 
troduction, that the practice of incloſing lands 
firſt became genetal in England about the year 
1450. Since that period, and in proportion to 

the gradual advances of improvements in agri- 
culture, acts of Parliament have been obtained, 
for incloſing particular pariſhes or diſtricts ; ſo 
that probably upwards of 'two-thirds of all the 
tillage- lands, in that kingdom, are now in a ſtate 
of incloſure. Of theſe, by much the greateſt 
proportion may be called old incloſures. 
Although, in all the old incloſed parts of the 
country, a portion of the lands is occupied in rai- 
ſing alternate crops of grain and graſs; yet by 
mueh the largeſt ſhare is in a ſtate of paſturage, 
which is chiefly owing to the invincible averſion 
which the proprietors have to permit old 1 
grounds to be broken up. 
In ſome counties, as Getter, Cheſhire, Suk. 
folk; and part of Wiltſhire, where the dairy» 
huſbandry, on a large ſcale, more generally pre- 

vails, the _ ine are n Oy 15 
EO WS. 99 1 
An the c counties . nge cities . OVER, 

| eee are ſituated, particularly in thoſe 
old incloſures are principally employed in the 
fattening. cattle' and ſheep, and in carrying on 


ſuch ſyſtems of dairy-huſpandry, as, according 


to the itnation of the "_ in regard to mar- 
. kets, 


_ N 8 « 9 r Je Ws 9 LR. MEE? *. N * 
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| ckets, are conſidered the/moſt-profitable.;. Or al- 
moſt every farm of this deſcription, a ee 
lock of ſheep, to a certain extent, is kept. 
In thoſe diſtricts, more remote from the Lon- 


don and other great markets, and where, of con- 
ſequence, the rents of lands are more moderate, 


breeding and rearing horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep, is the ſyſtem moſt generally practiſed. 


Theſe, when arrived at a proper age, are ſold 


into other diſtricts; where, after being kept for 


a year or two, they are either diſpoſed of in ſome 
of the great markets of the kingdom, and in 
thoſe of particular diſtricts, or to ſupply the ne- 


ceſſary ſtock of thoſe counties where grazing or 


fattening is more Practiſed a e of argh 


or rearing. 
In thoſe pariſhes, which. wn Aoki more re- 


cently incloſed, an alternate courſe. of corn and 
graſs huſbandry, is the ſyſtem: moſt generally 


adopted. The extent of graſs-lands on theſe 


farms, depends on the rotation of cropping pre- 


ſeribed. In ſome places, the fields are only con- 
tinued one year in graſs; in others two; and 


In ſome three. The firſt year, the crop is made 


into hay; and ſo long afterwards as the land re. 
mains in graſs, it is paſtured by the ſtock on the 
farm; conſiſting of horſes, cattle, and ſheep; and 
on theſe farms, a certain number of cattle and 
ſheep is bred, — n two or three young | 


 Horles,. ETD 
8 1 2 : 8 1 Commone. 
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Oo RING — In all the open field pariſhes, 
where the ſame arrangement continues as was at. 
firſt eſtabliſhed, there is a conſiderable extent of 


common field allotted for the paſturage of the 


live ſtock belonging to the inhabitants. - Theſe, 


as has been already obſerved, conſiſt of ſuch 
lands as are leſs fit for the plough, or more dif- 
tant from the town or village. 


The pariſh commons are for the moſt part di- 


vided into three fields; one for the paſturage of 


the horſes; another for the neat cattle; and the 


third for the ſheep. The horſes are generally 


tended by one of the farmer's ſervants. The 


1 whole of the ſheep belonging to the pariſh are 
put under the charge of a common ſhepherd, 
who is hired at the general expence ; and the 


cos and young cattle are cared for nearly i in a 
ſimilar manner. 


When the 183 of ſeveral 3 
pariſhes poſſeſs rights of common paſturage in 


an extenſive common, as is frequently the caſe, 
| particularly i in the counties of Middleſex, Surry, 
Northampton, and other diſtricts in the middle 
and ſouth parts of the kingdom, the whole horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, Cc. which are ſent to the 
commons, are committed to the, care of one or 


more perſons, appointed for the purpoſe. In 


ſome caſes, the right is limited; or, as it is call- 
ed, ſtinted. When that is the caſe, ſuch a num- 
ber of cattle only, as the ſtraw and hay, grow- 
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jiog op. the farms, will maintain in winter, is | 


permitted to paſture theſe commons in ſummer. 
And therefore each farmer is, by particular laws, 
prevented from ſendiug above à certain number, 
which is regulated, partly by the extent of hie 


farm. and in ſome caſes ee ek 


he claims a right of commonage. - 


When the common is unftinted ;- or, in "I | 


words, where the farmers poſſeſs a right of paſ. 


turing any number and ſpecies of live ſtack; 
which they chuſe ta ſend, and without reſtraint 


of any kind, the value of ſuch right is confider- 


ed by many farmers as ſo inconſiderable, as nat 


to be worthy'vf their attention. Such farmers 

as poſſeſs improved breeds of horſes, cattle, and 
theep, ſeldom, if ever, fend any of them to be 

| che commons, whether ſtinted or un- 


ſtinted. T 0 y generally diſpoſe. of their right, 


for a trifle, . to Tome neighbouring farmers or 
dealers, who have no objection, in the view of 
profit, of running the riſk of their cattle meet - 


ing with accidents, or being infected with diſea 
les, as muſt naturally be expected to happen on 
theſe extenſive commons, bene ſo e a_ 


are ET ten 


* 2 2 


4. ol me n als 
lands of England are in a ſtate of: nature, ſuſ- 


- 


ceptible, however, of cultivation, or imprave- 


ment, by. planting, but of very little value in 
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their preſent condition; and therefore may, with 
much propriety, be denominated waſte lands. 
Aut the waſte lands here to be taken notice of 
are-the mountainous and hilly parts of the king- 
dom ; which,” though partly improvable by 
planting, can only be made more productive, in 
a national point of view, by purſuing proper 
methods to fit them better for the purpoſe to 
which they are preſently applied, namely, that 
of paſturage. The waſte lands of this deſcrip- 

tion comprehend large tracts in ſeveral coun- 
ties, particularly in thoſe of Wales, and the north 
and weſt of England. Theſe are, in general, 
occupied in the paſturage of ſheep. Young cat- 
_ tle and horſes are alſo reared upon them in con- 
fiderable numbers. In ſome places,' where the 
diſtance from pit-coal renders that article diffi- 
cult to be procured, a great proportion of the 
inhabitants is ſupplied with fuel from the peat- 
"nn wa Which theſe — abound. 85 


F 3 Woodlands, and 3 — This 
kingdom, like every other capable of producing 
trees, is deſcribed in the earlieft accounts of it, to 
have been covered with wood. Even ſo late as 
the reign of William the Conqueror, the woods 
were ſo numerous, as to be valued, not for the 
quantity of timber, or of what could be annual- 
ly felled ; but by the number of ſwine which 
the acorns could maintain. Since that period, 
Vor. I. Us: however, 
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ne ever the increaſing prolperiey of the coun - 
try, by means of the introduction of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and its progreſſive ad- 
vancement in population and induſtry, rendered 
an extenſion of tillage and paſture neceſſary; 
conſequently, a gradual diminution of ee 
woodlands and timber has taken place. 

A great proportion of the ancient woodlands 

now remaining, was formerly royal foreſts and 
chaſes, which were conſidered and maintained 
<hiefly as places of ſport for our Kings, and 
were, and till are ſubject to laws and regula- 
tions pecuhar to themſelves, but which ſeem to 
have been intended more for the protection of 
the deer, and the regulation of the rights to | 
common paſturage, enjoyed by the inhabitants, 
within the verge, or adjoining to theſe foreſts, 
than for the Ou and Pe of wy 
| timber. 

The very W Ne often ill defined 
grants made by the Crown, either to gratify the 
favourites of the Monarch, or to reward thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice 
of the public, have tended greatly to diminiſh 
the extent of theſe foreſts. While the confuſed: 
mixture of intereſts under which they are poſ- 
ſeſſed, has the worſt effects on the property it- 
ſelf, and has rendered the remaining royal fo- 
ine Ing: of little die ; 


- Phe 
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Ihe royal foreſts ſtill remaining in poſſeſſion 
of * Crown are the following, viz. 


New Feel 


Alice holt and Wenknes, | | in Hampſhire, 
Bere foreſt, | ; 
— or Whittlebury, * ben * 
Shuleyhay walk in Rockingham foreſt, . 


Wattnam, or Epping foreſt, in Eſſex. 
Sherwood foreſt, in Nottinghamſhire. 
Whichwood foreſt, in Oxfordſhire. 
Dean foreſt, in Glouceſterſhire. 


'Theſe foreſts contain 115, 594 acres; beſides 
which, there are numerous woods and planta- 
tions diſperſed through the kingdom, which 
onde belonged wholly to the Crown, but had 


been granted to individuals, with a reſervation of 


the timber growing therein. 

It has been obſerved, that different perſons have 
ſeparate, and, it may be added, oppoſite intereſts 
in theſe foreſts; indeed, ſuch diverſity is there 

in the grants, claims, and reſervations, that 
ſcarely two of them are poſſeſſed under the ſame 
kind of tenure. 


In general, however, the bn and a rigbe | 


of paſturing a certain number of deer, belong to 
the Crown. The underwood, which conſiſts 


chiefly of oak, fallow, black and white thorn, 


mapple, &c. had been granted to perſons of va- 
rious 
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rious deſcriptions ; but commonly to the princi- 


pal officers of the foreſts, or to individuals who 


poſſeſs eſtates adjoining to their ancient limits, 


The herbage is ſubject not only to the paſturage 


of the deer, as above mentioned, but alſo of the 
cattle belonging to thoſe wha reſide in the ad- 
joing townſhips, and who from time immemo- 
rial, poſſeſſed a right of commonage in * the 
foreſts belonging to the Crown. 


To the above liſt of royal foreſts, the follow- 


ing may be added, as they fall under the notice 
of the general ſurveyor of his Majeſty's woods 
and foreſts. 


Windſor Foreſt and Cranbourne Chaſe, 
Windſor Great Park, | 85 in N 
Windfor Little Park, 


Richmond Park, in Surry. 

— N Park, | | 
yde P A zn MS 

Buſhey Park, in Muldleſex. 5 

Hampton Court Park, | | 

— Park, 7 in Kent. 


Theſe, however, may be nals; as nike 


chaſes, and pleaſure-grounds connected with 


thoſe places where the Sovereigns occaſionally 


_ reſide, rather than foreſts OPT for the en, 


=. timber. 


There is a deleripticn of acxtlendad in Eng- | 


land, which 1 is unknown i in the other kipgdone 
| namely, 
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Pure Mood. Theſe ar ſome former per od 
were parts of the royal foreſts; but the reſpec- 
tive owners, having obtained grants from the 
Crown, and permiſſion to :dieforeft' them, and 
not being now ſubject to any of the laws and 
regulations by which the different intereſts in 
foreſt-woods are regulated, may be conſidered to 
all intents and purpoſes as private property. In 
regard to the mode in which theſe woodlands 
are occupied, "it is exactly ſimilar to that of ma- 


ny of the royal foreſts, except in regard to the 
right of paſturage, and on that account much - 


more productive. | 
The great devaſtation committed on the an- 


cient foreſts in every part of the kingdom, du- 


ring the Tong continued civil wars. between the 


houfes of York and Lancaſter, produced a great 


ſcarcity of oak. timher, and firſt excited that ſpi- 
rit for planting, which became general among 
all ranks of proptietors after the Reſtoration; 
and which appears to have continued till to- 
wards the end of the laſt century. The good 
effects of this have become very comſpieuous 


in the preſent times; as it is preſumed that 


the immenſe quantities of oak-timber conſumed 
by our navy in the preſent reign, were chiefly 
the produce of the plantations made between the 
periods above mentioned. That this is a fact, 
appears from the account given in by the Com- 


e of the _ to the Commiſſioners ap- 


pointed 
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Pointed to enquire into the ſtate and condition 


of the land revenues of the Crown, in which it 
is ſtated, that on an average of 20 years prece- 
ding 1788, only 2000 loads of timber were an- 


nually ſupplied from the royal foreſts#, while 
23, ooo loads, were annually purchaſed from in- 
dividuals in the king dom. wad; 

The only other remains of ancient woodlands, | 
are thoſe, numerous tracts of coppices which a- 

bound in the vallies, and along the banks of the 

rivers and ſtreams on the weſtern ſide of the | 


kingdom. 
Theſe are generally cut (as the 9 in 


the foreſts are) when from 12 to 18 years old, 
according to the quality of the ſoil on which 


they grow. The purpoſes to which the wood 


is applied, are chiefly that of being burned in- 
to charcoal, for the uſe of the numerous iron 


founderies erected in that part of the coun- 
try; or made into hoops for the ſupply of 


the great trading towns. But a great pro- 


portion of theſe coppices, as well as of the 
underwoods in. the other m_ of the king- 


dom, 


If the royal foreſts contain 115, 594 acres, and 2 
furniſh 2000 loads of timber, their annual value to the 
nation, eſtimating the 2000 loads at the ordinary and e- 
| ftabliſhed price for navy aber, does not exceed 1 5 d. or 
. 4 acre. | 
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dom, is alſo converted into me domeſtic Par- 
poſes. 
The „ F are e numerous, 
nor extenſive; ſome few in the northern parts 
of the kingdom excepted, where a ſpirit for 
planting ſeems to gain ground. 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the extent of the 
woodlands and plantations in the kingdom. An 
excellent plan was attempted to be carried into 


execution by the Commiſſioners of the Navy about | 


the year 1770, for aſcertaining the quantity of 
timber growing on private eſtates in England, 


by an actual ſurvey ; but they were interrupted 
by the proprietors, before they had got through 


the ſecond county. This was a moſt unfortu- 
nate circumſtance. For had this very ſenſible 


and judicious meaſure been carried into effect, 


the nation at large would have been informed of 
the real ſituation in which it ſtood, in regard to 
a ſtock of that valuable, neceſſary, nay indiſpen- 
ſable article, —oak-timber; by which alone not 
only the commerce of Great Britain can be car- 
_ ried on, but alſo its natural bulwarks, (the Royal 
Navy), repaired and enlarged, . 

It may however be obſerved, that England is 
certainly a more wooded country in appearance, 
than in reality. The almoſt univerſal practice 
of planting hedge- row trees round all the old in- 
cloſed fields, while it tended to ſhelter the in- 

2 | cloſures, 
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'. cloſures; and. add. gteatly to their beanty and 7 
ornament, conveys ati the ſame time the idea of : 
a more liberal ſtore of wood, than (except in 
ſome particular counties) there is really to be 
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—.— tbe a of Seorland are em- | 
JIM or u e 


© Ah 5 3 England, notice 
has been taken of the original diſtribution af 
wanors g and therefore it is intended to elaſs 
. what remains to be ſaid in regard to the modes 
in which the lands ef Scotland were, er 
1 under the n _— 1 


| Ancient mode . Occupation. - 417 1 
e 185 . ditto. e BY als eb : 
| Woods and Plaut i bong bs 5 5 


8 e Made of . manner in 
. which the arable lands of this kingdom were for- 
merly occupied, and which is but too eloſaly 
adhered to in many remote diſtricts in the pre- 
ſent times, is, if poſſible, ſtill more reprehenſihle 
than the e i huſbandry ned in Va 
| land. ogra olio; "74 | 
Hel hs Fear 1740. the few improvements 
in agriculture, that had been introduced, were 
confined to the. ſouth-eaft part of the kingdom, 
and ſcarcely any of them had found their way 
- "hs 1. | Rx north 


> 
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north of the frith of Forth. In thoſe gays, 


the arable lands on every farm were divided in- 


to what were called. infield and outfſield. The 


infield conſiſted of that part neareſt to the farm- 


Houſes, to which the whole manure was regu- 


larly applied. The only crops cultivated, were 


oats, bear or big, with a ſmall quantity of peaſe 
and beans; and the lands were kept under till- 
age ſo long as they produced two or three re- 

turns of the ſeeds own. When a field became 
ſo reduced, and ſo full of weeds, as not to be 
capable of yielding even this return, it was al- 
lowed to lie in natural paſture for ſome years, 
after which it was again broken up, and treated 


in the ſame manner as before mentioned. 


The outfields were waſted by a ſucceſſion of 
cats after oats, ſo long as the 'crops would pay 


for ſeed and labour; and when completely ex- 


hauſted, by over cropping, they were allowed to 


remain in a ſtate of abſolute ſterility, till after 


having been reſted, and having obtained a ſward, 
the cattle were paſtured thereon for ſome years. 
Theſe being folded every night on a particular 
part of the field during the ſummer ſeaſon, that 
part was regulatly broken up next ſpring for 


oats, and by following the plan of management 


before e a , __ _ were again | 

_ obtained. —/ 

While this male of —ů— was NEON} 
in the low, or cultivated parts of Scotland ; the 


mountains 


r . act 
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mountains and hills, and many of the vallies, 


were occupied in breeding and rearing great 


numbers of ſmall horſes and cattle, and a few 
goats and ſheep. It was the general practice of 
the inhabitants of thoſe vallies, where cultiva- 


tion had been introduced, to remove with their 


_ cows and other ſtock, after the ſeed-time was 


over, to ſome diſtant deep uncultivated valley, 


where they reſided in ſmall huts, called /beelings, 

and there fed their flocks for ſome months in 
the ſummer. From whence they returned to 

their uſual habitations in Proper time to _ 
their ctops. ef: 


In thoſe times alſo, before the nenn of 


artificial graſſes, and when the practice of plow- 
ing with eight or ten oxen, in place of two 


horſes, (as is the modern method), was almoſt 
univerſal in the more extenſively cultivated 
parts of the kingdom, it was very common for 


the farmers to ſend their oxen and young 
. cattle to be paſtured in thoſe glens or vallies, for 
which they paid a certain ſum, from 18. to 
1s. 8 d. each. The eattle were generally ſent 
to thoſe vallies about the beginning of June, and 
were brought home about the middle of Sep- 


tember. On theſe occaſions, the owner of the 


cattle ſtood the riſk of their accidental, as well - 
as their natural death; and if he who received 
| the premium (or graſt- mail, as it was called), 


en the hide and horn of the cattle that 
: died, 
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died; he was ex onered ; but if he failed to do 
fo, it was preſumed the had been either ſtolen, 
or otherwiſe loſt by his careleſſneſs, and there- 


fore he became liable in payment of the value. 


continues to be practiſed in the Highland parts 


of ſeveral of the weſtern and northern counties, 


as in Argyle, : Perth, Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, 


Nairn, Inverneſs, Roſs, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Caithneſs, Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides. 


It ought to be obſerved, however, that potatoes, 


which is an ameliorating erop, has been very ge- 
nerally introduced into all theſe diſtricts, and 


that tur nips and e wenn, are PO to be 
PR uſed: 


It is probable, "Qian: then following is 3 
nearly the proportion in which the different ſpe- 
cies of crops are cultivated in thoſe diſtricts 
where neee in eee have not 
ener — on R ed GT: 


| Three Moria in oats.” „ e en ain 
One ninth in bear or big. 
Ft One ninth in peaſe, __ TIRE turnips, 
and artificial graſſes. e 
Four ninths f in natural graſs. | 
16 2 £6: 5095 £5 4, Ws. NA 


"1 While the feudal; ſyſtem . ah. waves 


wan the moſt general mode in which the lands in 
this e were occupied. During that pe- 
5 | riod, 
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nod, the great. proprietors were either ſo muck 
engaged in rebellions againſt the State, or in 
waging war againſt one another, that improve- 
ments in agriculture were totally neglected ; and 
although ſome individuals, even in theſe trouble- 
ſome times, regarded the due cultivation of the 
foil, as an object of the greateſt national impor- 
tance, yet it does not appear, that agriculture 
had made any great progreſs for ſome centuries. 
A the cloſe of the laſt rebellion, or rather 
about the 1748, when the great proprietors (hap- 
pily for themſelves and their ſucceſſors, as well 
as for the country at large) turned their atten- 
tion from war, and began to cultivate the arts 
of peace; they ſoon diſcovered, that in conſe- 
quence of the abolition of the pay ment of 
| tithes in kind, and of: two acts of Parliament, 
5 __ (which will be further explained hereafter), they 
| had it completely in their power to divide and 
' parcel out their lands, and to make ſuch arrange- 
ments with their tenants, as enabled them to 
aboliſh common paſturage, and runridge or run- 
field farms. This deſirable object is now ſo 
. ſo completely attained, that there are very few 
parts of the kingdom where this ancient prac- 
tice is continued, except in a few caſes where an 
eſtate or townſhip is in the poſſeſſion of two or 
more proprietors; and even in ſuch caſes it is 
entirely owing: to the negligence of one or other 
5 in eren for nn 3 man. 
6 * od. e * JI 231 - 
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ſo ſituated, len to agree to an e and 
equitable diviſion, he may be compelled, in vir- 
tue of the acts of Parliament above alluded to, 
the one for dividing common lands, the other 
for dividing runridge, or tenantry lands * ; both 
of which can be carried into effect, by inſtituting 
an action againſt the — . the 
Supreme Court of Scotland. OT i 
Thus has the great l to the: 3 
tion of new and better n * aer 
been completely removed. Hants: 
To this circumſtance, in a W ee 
ere attributed, that very conſiderable change 
for the better, which has taken place in the 
modes of conducting the agricultural operations 
of the country, within theſe laſt fifty years. A 
change ſo great, as to ſtand hitherto unrivalled 


in the annals of agriculture, and which has been 


productive of a degree of induſtry, emulation, 
and conſequent proſperity among that claſs. of 

W . mie unknown in any 
H4 14 2 4H, Ms ” $10! ag  fortcer 


| - 2 The former aſſed i in go . and is entitled, 
« An act for planting and incleſing ground; * and che 
latter, in the 1669, termed, © An act anent inclofing | 


40 ground ;** two moſt excellent acts, which prevent in 


a great meaſure the expence, trouble and delay, to 
which the inhabitants of England are ſubjected, in 
their very tedious appplications to Parliament. Theſe 
acts merit tlie moſt ſerious peruſal of every landholder 
in Britain, particular y of thoſe in the ſouthern king- 
Som | 
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former period of the —_ of that or ee 


"OR SOON | 


| Po Mode of 8 was to b : 
of the great proprietors and country gentlemen, 


that Scotland was indebted for the introduction 


of a ſpirit for improvements in agriculture . 


Having had occaſion frequently to viſit England, 
and to obſerve the ſuperior modes of cultiva- 
tion practiſed · there, they adopted the laudable 
reſolution of e ue to immune; them 
into their oẽn country. 
In order to effect this, they e F 
from England, purchaſed the moſt improved 


implements of huſbandry then in uſe in that 


country, and ſet to work to improve their -own 


farms. Fields were drained, ridges levelled 


and ſtraighted, incloſures formed, fallow, tur- 
nips, and artificial graſſes introduced, and ſuch 
an alteration made in the appearance of their 
5 pin _ the active and intelligent farmers 
5 | around 


, 
#71 += rf 


* The n names of: many of theſe 3 reſpeRable — — 
racters are known to the writer; and nothing but a fear 
of giving offence, by omitting others, whoſe conduct i in 

this reſpect might have been equally meritorious,” 
though not ' conſiſtent with His knowledge, prevents 
him from giving a liſt of thoſe to whoſe'exertions it 
was principally owing, that Scotland has; in ſo ſhort a 
period, made ſuch rapid progreſs in a Knowledge, of 
che more improved modes of agriculture. 
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around became ſoon don vinced; that to follow the 


ſame methods was a moſt certain way to promote 


their own intereſts. Among this claſs, the prac- 


ice of theſe improvements ſoon became general. 


But the middling and lower ranks of tenants, not 


poſſeſſing that degree of knowledge which would 
enable them at once to form n correct opinion 


in regard to the advantages which would ariſe 
from theſe new methods, did not : readily adopt 


them. Within theſe few years, however, they 


are gradually loſing ſight of that almoſt uncan- 


querable attachment which this claſs: of men in 


every (country vetains for ancient / habits: and 


_ uftoms, and even among them à ſpirit for agri- 
eultural improvements“ has become general, at 


Phe mode in which the arable lands are pre- 
ſently occupied, is mixed huſbandry; ; that is, 
taiüng alternate orops of grain and graſs. There 


are, however, around many of the proprietors 
wanorꝭ houſes, ſome old grata. fields, and in-the 
 _F6mote parts of the kingdom, few improve- 
ments have yet been introduced, and the an- 
. ene ſyſtem of management prevails. 


"Except in. the fen or carſe ſoils,” where the 


* cultivation of. grain, is the farmers principal ob- 
ject, the common practice is, to have nearly | 


one half of the farm under artificial graſſes, 


part of which ĩs made into hay, and the remain- 
der devoted wo the- 1 and 
| 3 ON * | 


= 


. pr EY * 
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| eattle on the farm, In moſt. counties, a breed- 
ing ſtock of black cattle is kept, but in ſome 
they are purchaſed from other diſtricts, in the 
beginning of the graſs-ſeaſon, and a few months 
after wards are ſold to dealers from England, 
- Who attend the great cattle-fairs in Scotland, 
or they are ſent forward to market in that king- 
dom, at the riſk of the country dealers, who 
purchaſe them from the farmers and graziers. 
Before artificial graſſes were introduced, and 
when farms were in the open field ſtate, it was 
cuſtomary for every farmer to have a flock of 
ſnerp. Theſe were the ancient breeds of the 
country, ſmall in ſize, and comparatively of 
little value. When improvements by incloſing 
and ſowing artificial graſſes were introduced, it 
| ag found that theſe, animals, (owing tothe 
| miſerable manner in which they were main- 
| __ _ thined), when permitted to get into a field of 
| clover in the autumn, or ſpring, devoured with 
ſuch avidity, as to tear up or deſtroy the tender 
385 plants; and therefore it was judged neceſſary 
to baniſh them from the cultivated parts of the 
country. It having now become the ſtudy of 


— 


many intelligent farmers, to unite, as much as 
. poſlible, improvements in the different ſpecies of 
„ || live ſtock, with that of the due cultivation of the 
: ' ſoil; ſheep of the beſt breeds of England have 


8 deen introduced into particular counties, and a 
portion (though hitherto inconſiderable) of the 
e Wo. I. AF. artificial 


Gp tneere> oro — . 4 OC — 
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artificial paſtures on the incloſed farms, is oe- 
cupied i in rearing and SY os this ON of” 


Rock. 


While theſe 98 aus enn improve- 


ments have been rapidly advancing* in the low 


parts of Scotland, an alteration equally great has 
taken place in the mode of occupying the na- 


tural paſtures or waſtes in the Highlands. This, 


though it has in too many inſtances been at- 


. tended with one very great national loſs, the 


depopulation of the country, has no doubt been 


the means of bringing the value of property in 


that part of Scotland nearer to its proper me- 
dium than it formerly was. The alteration here 
alluded to, is the introduction of the ſyſtem of 

ſheep-huſbandry on a large ſcale, which has now 


become very general; whereby theſe paſtures, 


which were formerly in many caſes but partial- 


ly ſtocked for a few months in ſummer, are now 


employed in the . of —_— all the year 
round. ** 
Woods and F — e like 


er of England, was once wholly covered with 
wood, which the inhabitants gradually deſtroyed, 


and converted the foreſts into arable and pa- 
ſture land. Their ftill remain evident marks of 
ridges on the fides of many of the higher hills 
and mountains, which being now abandoned to 


the growth of heath, renders it probable, that 
cultivation firſt began in thoſe parts of the coun- 


| TT 24 
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try; and that what is now improved and culti- 
vated, was then either ſwamps and moraſſes, or 


covered with immenſe trees, which were there 


found more difficult to remove, than thoſe which, 


from their expoſed and elevated * bad 

not arrived at ſuch a ſize. | 
Many reaſons have been aſſigned for the de- 

cay of the ancient foreſts. Some imagine they 


were cut down for the purpoſe of more eaſily 
deſtroying the great numbers of wolves, with 


which the country was formerly infeſted. O- 
thers, that the heads of clans, or great feudal 


. barons, found it neceſſary to deſtroy each others 
ſtrong holds; or, that theſe woods being ſhel- 


tering places for lawleſs. banditti, who lived 
upon the plunder of their more induftrious 
neighbours, it became neceſſary to deſtroy them ; 


while not a few attribute the deſtruction of the 


ancient foreſts to the great havock which often 


Happened by hurricanes, and from many large 


trees being found in ſeveral of the moſſes, 
ſwamps and moraſſes, not lying acroſs one ano- 
ther, but nearly i in one direction &; it is more 


"0 2 the Statiſtical Account of the pariſh of Kilbarchan, | 
in the county of Renfrew, the following curious circum- 
Dance is mentioned: Of this eaſtern diviſion, 500 ACTES 
< are occupied by a moſs from 7 to 9 feet in depth. 

> * of this moſs is annually taken off in 


6 peats 
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than . chat this laſt cauſe, (when the 


country, in conſequence of the increaſe of culti- 
vation, became in ſome degree open and ex- 
poſed), nenen bee to VA: . 895 
vaſtation. - £ 

To tree FR thedefiryftion of the an- 
cient foreſts is to be attributed, certain it is, 
there are but few veſtiges of them that now re- 


main. The moſt conſiderable are thoſe in Strath- 


ſpey, in the county of Moray, Braemar in Aber. 
deenſhire, and Strathglaſs and ſome others, in 
the county of Inverneſs, where there are ſtill to 
be ſeen many very large and valuable natural 


pines, which, from trials made of them at the 


Navy- office, have been found equal, if not ſupe- 
rior in quality, to ee W ever e 
ne the Baltic. * 
On the margins of e Sins ind king the: 
patiks-afdhe rivers in the leſs cultivated parts of 
* e en, bas e e e ee eee 


. 


5 


6. peats by the neighbouring inhabitants. N. git be. - 


„ Jaw is a deep white clay, Where has formerly been 1 | 
& foreſt. The oak is perfectly freſh ; the other kinds of 
timber are rotten. The ſtumps in general are ſtanding 


« "5 5p their original poſition. The trees are all broken 


over at about the height of three feet, and are lying 
« * —. ſouth-weſt to north. afl; ; ſo wherever you ſee a 


| « te ſtump, you are ſure to find a tree to the north. call,” — ” 


i . e N Vol. XV. Page 1. 4. 


er 29 
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| the kingdom, there are many tracts of coppices. 
Thbeſe conſiſt chiefly of oak, and are valuable on 
account of the bark, which is fold to the tanners 
at a high price. Theſe coppices are eut dnn 
once in the courſe of 20 or 25 years. 


The wood is in ſome caſes burned into char- 
erde more generally ſold to the people in 
the country, who either uſe it for fire- wood, and 
repairing their houſes, or convert it inte » imgley 
ments of huſbandry. . 

The general decay of the farefin, added to the 
jonas: ge for timber, which has taken 
place fince the union of the two kingdoms, and 


eſpecially ſince the middle of this century, in 


conſequence of the extenſion of commerce and 
manufactures, induced many of the great proprie- 
tors, to plant large tracts of waſte lands, about 


40 or 50 years ago. Before that period, the 
country was very deſtitute of trees, except a- 


round the houſes and caſtles of the ancient pro- 


prietors. The ſame reaſons, added to the gene- 
ral introduction of better modes of huſbandry, 
and the deſire which all ranks of proprietors 
have lately evineed to improve their eſtates to 

the greateſt poſſible extent, have given riſe; to 


a ſpirit for planting, greater perhaps than ever 


appeared in any other country. Some proprie- 


tors have planted thouſands of acres of waſte 
land; others have ornamented their eſtates, and 
wo diftricts where __ are ſituated, by-planting 


all 


* 
— — — — 
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all the ſmall hills and gentle eminences inae- 


_ eefible to the plough; while others, uniting 
utility with ornament, have diſpoſed their plan- 
tations in ſuch a manner, as to afford ſhelter to 
the arable lands, while the effect to the eye is 


equally pictureſque and agreeable. There are 
few proprietors who have not. fomewhat contri. 


duted, in proportion to the extent of their e- 
| Nates, towards ornamenting the country with 


plantations. And in the words of a late elegant 
writer, it ought to be obſerved, ** Such a laud- 
able ſpirit prevails in this reſpect, that in ano- 


ther half century, it never ſhall be ſaid, that 
4 to ſpy the me, of the land yo” are 
4 come *. I 4.79 

Some hundred a Acres bins been ny 

ed in this kingdom within theſe laſt' 30 years. 

The greateſt proportion of theſe plantations was 


originally of Scotch fir; but ſeveral of the pro- 
prietors are now engaged in thinning theſe, and 
planting oaks and other deciduous trees in the va- 
cancies, The remainder of theſe plantations, con- 


fiſts of oak, aſh, elm, beech, plane, larch, ſpruce, 
and other firs, and will no doubt in time, give 
a richneſs to the general appearance of the coun- 
try, of which at preſent it is in a great meaſure 


ER Notwithſtandio S what i is ſtated above, 


"nach : 


 ® Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. page 13 Fo 
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much yet remains to be done; anditis hoped, that 


thoſe ſpirited proprietors will proſecute their la- 
bours with unremitting affiduity, in erder not 


only to improve the waſte lands, but alſo, by 
means of more numerous plantations, and hedge- 
row trees, to procure additional ſhelter to the 
arable and paſture fields. 


From theſe general obſervations, it wal be - 


ien to every reader, that there is a large ex- 


tent of lands, both in England and Scotland, by 


no means occupied to the greateſt advantage, or 
in ſuch a manner as to yield valuable returns. 
On the contrary, 'it is but too evident, that a 


ſhameful inattention to this important object, 


in various parts of Britain too commonly pre- 


vails; and that while we are indebted to foreign 
nations for annual ſupplies of bread-corn to an 
immenſe amount, many hundred thouſands of 


Britiſh acres, highly ſuſceptible of improvement, 
are allowed to remain in an imperfect ſtate of 
cultivation, or totally waſte and neglected. 

It ſhall be the object of ſome future chapters, 
to ſtate this matter at conſiderable length ; and 
while the means by which theſe improvements 
can be moſt completely effected, will be pointed 


out, thoſe great obſtacles which have hitherto 


operated as an unſurmountable bar thereto, will 
be particularly taken notice of. 


In the mean time, it muſt give real pleaſure 


to my perſon who wiſhes tor the proſperity of 


theſe 
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theſe kingdoms, to hear, that the WOW is at laſt 
arrived, when the Britiſh Senate has taken it up 


as a ſubject worthy of its moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion. From this quarter much may naturally be 


expected; but it ought alſo to be remembered, 


that much is required to be done; and it may 
be affirmed, that without an almoſt total altera- 


. tion. of the preſent agricultural legiſlation, this 
deſirable end cannot be . to its full- 
eſt n 
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CHAP. Ill. 


A brief Account of the Tenures under which 
landed Eſtates are held. Some Remarks on the 
impolicy of permitting Proprietors of Land in a 
commercial and manufacturing Country to entail 
their Eſtates. The Divifion of landed * 
in Britain. 


4 


LTHOUGH it is not intended to ſwell this 
chapter to great length, yet it is pre- 
ſumed its introduction in this work-will be pro- 


per, that no information which the reader may 
wiſh to acquire, in ſubjects ſo immediately con- 
nected with the progreſs and improvement of 


Britiſh agriculture, may be awanting. It is pro- 
Vor. I. es - poſed 
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poſed to divide the ſubjects above mentioned in- 
to _ following Sections : ; 


I. A brief account of the tenures under which 
landed eſtates are held. *® 


II. Some remarks on the impolicy of permit- 
ting proprietors of land in a commercial and 
manufacturing country to . their . 


III The diviſion of landed property in Great 
Britain. | 


8 E C- 
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| SECTION L 


"of; brief 1 of the Tenures under which 
landed Eftates are beld. 


| Tax moſt ancient 1 regarding 
landed property had their origin from the mili- 
tary policy ef the northern nations, who over- 
ran Europe at the decline of the Roman em- 
-- md $944 

When nations * ſabject to deſpotic 8 | 
ments make conqueſts, theſe ſerve only to ex- 
tend the dominion and power of their maſter. 
„But armies compoſed of freemen conquer for 
« themſelves, not for their leaders. The people 
« who overturned the Roman empire, and ſet- 
A tled in its various provinces, were of the latter 
« claſs. | 
They followed the chieftain who led 3 

forth in queſt of new ſettlements, not by con- 
„ ſtraint, but from choice, not as ſoldiers whom 
« he would order to march, but as volunteers 
«who offered to accompany him. They conſi- 
_ « dered their conqueſts as common property, in 
which all had a title to ſhare, as all had con- 
3 tributed to ann them. 


6 The 


5 Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. vol, 1. p. 14, 
bc. | 5 | ; 


„r DO reg e, 


The King or General who led them to con- 
4 queſt, continuing ſüill to be- the head of the 
colony, had, of courſe, the largeſt portion al- 
4 Ibtted" to him. Having thus acquired the 
© means of rewarding paſt ſervices, as well as of 
46 gaining new adherents, he parcelled out his 
lands with this view, binding thoſe'on whom 
« they were beſtowed” to follow his ſtandard, 
« with" a number of men in proportion to the 
extent of territory which they poſſeſſed; and 
* to bear arms in his defence. His chief offi- 
«'cets imitated the example of the Sovereign, 
and in diſtributing portions of their lands 
6 among their dependents,” annexed the ane 
© conditions to the graut. 
Thus a feudal kingdom reſembles a mili- 
3M tary eſtabliſhment,” rather than a civil conſti- 
tution. The victorious army, cantoned in all 
the country which it had ſeized, continued 
ranged under its proper officers, and. ſubordi- 
* nate to military command! The names of a 
« ſoldier and a freeman were ſynonymous. E- 
4 very proprietor of land, girt with a ſword, was 

ready to march at the ſummons of his ſuperior, 
« and to take the n e the” common ene- 
my.“ 43, e 

It does not appear, that" the- feudal Frftens 
was fully introduced into England till after the 
| Norman wopqual ; as in 1065 * King William 
called 


* Henry's Hiſtory of Britain. | 


- 
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called a meeting of his nobility at Sarum, where 

all the principal landholders agreed to hold their 
lands by military tenure, whereby they became 
the King's vaſſals, and did homage and fealty to 


his perſon. In this manner was the feudal ſy- 
ſtem eſtabliſned, the fundamental principle of 


which was, that all lands were originally grant- 
ed by the Sovereign, and therefore held by every 

proprietor, either As Ma or: 1 of 
the King or Prindſe. 

In regard to the tenures of land -i in Einland; 
it may be obſerved, that from the Norman con- 
queſt in 1066, to the reſtoration of Charles II. 
in 1660, eſtates were held under a variety of 
different tenures; but ſoon after the laſt men- 
tioned period, an act of Parliament was paſſed, 
whereby it was deelared, that tenures of every 
deſcription, held of the King or others, ſhould 
be turned into what is termed in law. free and 
common ſoccage, ſave only tenures of copybold and 
 frankalmoign ; ſo that, although the tenures of 
landed property in England underwent many 


alterations from the Saxon ra to that of the 


Reſtoration, they are now in fact reduced to three 
kinds, viz. a | | | 
1ſt, Free tenure in common een eu- lands 
fo held are denominated freehold eftates, or 
eſtates holding immediately of the King. 

24, Copybolds.—Theſe are eſtates held by the 
proprietors immediately of lords of manors, 
- | | therefore 


N 
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| menen only mediately of the King, nd oan- 
| n not freeholdes. 
za, Frankalmoign, or free alms. Bye this kind 
of tenure all the chureh- lands in England are 
held by religious corporations of the donors. 
It would be foreign to the prefent purpoſe to 
enter into a detail of the numerous annexations 
and alienations of lands te and from the Crowns 
of theſe kingdoms, or the right by which the 
King holds lands. It is only neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve, that formerly the greateſt part of the re- 
venues: of the Kings, both of England and. Scot- 
land, were derived from their territorial poſ- 
ſeſſions in lands, which were either reſerved by 
the Crown, or eame afterwards by forfeitures, 
or other means, and are now declared by law 
to be unalienable: from the Crown of theſe re- 
mes, 
eln Seeed, the feudal ſyſtem euntioued f in 
force (the great barons or proprietors in many 
caſes exerciſing an arbitrary, and almoſt. ſove- 
reign power over their vaſſals and dependents) 
o late as the reign of George II. when military 
| tenure, or, as it was called, ward. holding, was 
aboliſhed by act of Parliament, whereby all lands 
held under tenure of military ſervice, were to be 


| held blanch of the Crown, and are conſequently 


freeholds. The lands formerly held ward of 
ee 1 ( of e were alſo by 


| 0 355 
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that law converted into feu-boldings, that is, 
lands held in perpetuity for payment of cer- 
| tain fines, and a determinate yearly rent or 
feu-duty in money or grain, or ſervices of a a 
civil nature, as ploughing, ſowing, carriages, 
c. and thereby all military and other perſonal 
ſervices aboliſhed. The holders of lands under 
this laſt mehtioned tenure, however, although 
| poſſeſſed of a yearly valued rent, ſufficient to 
_ entitle them by law to vote at the election of a 
member to ſerve in Parliament, cannot exerciſe 
that right, their eſtates being held immediately 
of a ſubject, and only mediately of the _—_ 
and are therefore not freehold. _ | 
From the preceding ſhort account it appears, 
that there are now only four deſcriptions- of te- 
nures under which eſtates in yang. are held i in 
this iſland. 
1/t, The lands annexed to the Crown, 1 | 
are held by the King or Prince. 
2d, Church-lands, which were originally 
granted by the proprietors for the ſupport of the 
church in free alms or charity, and which are 
polleſſed by the different religious corporations 
in England, in terms of the original grants. 
3d, Freeholds, or eſtates held by charter from 
the King as ſuperior. | 
4th, Copyholds and n or how which, 
though held by ſome perſon of the King, are 
only held by the actual proprietors of a lubjecd, | 
as his immediate ſuperior. 
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IF 


Tax entailin g of eſtates, or - ſettling hich on 


2 certain ſeries of theirs, and under ſuch reſtric- 


tions and limitations in regard to the future ma- 
nagement, as appear proper ti the entailer, i 13 
praQice which has bern long eſtabliſhed in Bri- 
tain.” The principal object of entailing lands 


ſeems to have been that of ſecuring the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the eſtate (in defiance of every poſſible 
event that could happen) to the heirs and ſuc- 
eeſſors of ſueh perſons to the lateſt poſterity: 
* Entails (ſays Dr Adam Smith) are formed 
« upon the moſt abſurd of all ſuppoſitions, the 
« ſuppoſition that every ſucceeding generation 
15 of men have not an equal right to the earth, 
&© and all it poſſeſſes ; ; but that the property of- 


the preſent generation ſhould de regulated 
« and reſtrained according to the fancy of _ 


« who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
In confequence of the means which, by tha 


laws of England, are provided for breaking or 
cutting off the effects of ſuch deeds, ſo as that 


the then poſſeſſor may be enabled to ſell, give; 
or beqdeath the eſtate, tliis practice can never, 
5 : ; e Ark , fINFESE A in 
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"0 all probability, be attended with very diſa- 


- 


greeable conſequences in that kingdom, at leaſt 


for any length of time. 


In Scotland the matter is very different. There 


when an eſtate has been entailed in all the regu- ; 


lar forms of law, it becomes ſecured to the per- 
ſons mentioned in the ſettlement, and to their 
heirs and deſtined ſucceſſors, ſo long as they, or 
the conſtitution of the country exiſt. 


This practice, though long eſtabliſhed in Seot- 


land, was formerly chiefly confined to families 


reſpectable for rank, fortune, and antiquity; but 
it has now become very general, and upwards of 


three-fourths of the landed property of ſeveral 
counties, and very probably one-third of the 


whole kingdom, are poſſeſſed under tenures of 


this kind; while it is at the ſame time evi- 
dent, that nothing can operate more power- 
fully againſt the general improvement of the 


country. 


In all theſe caſes, the proprietors are reduced 
to the ſtate of liferenters; who, if they have nu- 


merous families, are debarred in prudence from 


laying out money in the improvement of their 


_ eſtates, fince both capital and intereſt muſt de- 


ſcend to the heir, and the other children are 


left in a ſtate of indigence and dependence. It 
often happens, that the proprietor of an entailed 


. eſtate, who has no ſon, but probably ſeveral 


daughters, has the. mortification to know, that 


on his death, his paternal inheritance goes to the 


Vol. I. 1 Ff. 
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next male heir of the original entailer, who may, 
owing to the lapſe of time ſince the entail was 
executed, be very remotely connected with ei- 
ther. In almoſt all ſuch caſes, the proprietors 
are tempted to cut down woods, though not 
nearly arrived at maturity, and to adopt every 
other means in their power, in order to make a 
proviſion for their families, without paying the 
leaſt degree of attention to the N n of 
the eſtate. 

Inſtances are alſo common, where the bro⸗ 
prietors, owing to extravagance, have contract- 
ed very large debts, and where the creditors have 
been obliged to accept of a proportion of the 
rent of the eſtate, during the lifetime of the debt- 
or, as a full compenſation for their claims, even 
though the proportion of the rents ſo aſſigned 
Has not much exceeded 5 per cent. of the origi- 
nal debts. Nor are'theſe the only evils reſulting 

from the practice of entailing eſtates. If carried 
much farther, the greateſt part of the landed 
property in Scotland will be completely locked 
up from market, and farmers, merchants, and 
: manufacturers, who acquire fortunes by their 
interpriſe and induſtry, will be as effectually 
precluded from purchaſing lands in their native 
country, as if they were poſitively debarred by an 
act of Parliament. Where then, it may be aſk- 
ed with propriety, are they to inveſt their pro · 
perty? f e nations will be happy to ac- 
. W 
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commodate them, and Great Britain may here- 
after repeat the loſs of ſo much capital, and of 
ſuch numbers of her moſt induſtrious citizens. 
As the practice of entailing eſtates now ſo 
generally eſtabliſhed in Scotland has produced 
much inconvenience to the holders of ſuch eſtates, 
very heavy loſſes to the merchant and manu- 


facturer, and operated as an unſurmountable 


bar to the introduction of improvements in agri- 
culture, it is, therefore, to be hoped, that the 
impolicy of permitting this ſyſtem (formerly 
the offspring of feudal neceſſity, and now of 
feudal pride) to be carried to a greater extent, 


will, be ſeriouſly conſidered by the Legiſlature . 


of theſe kingdotns, and that ſuch meaſures may 
be adopted as will remove the evils with which. 
it is attended. It is impoſſible, that agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures, will continue 


to flouriſh, if the perſons engaged in them ſhall 
de precluded from having any intereſt in their 


native fields, or of recovering from the holders 
of ſuch eſtates, the payments of bills and ac- 
counts, which in any other caſe the laws of the 
layd would compel them to diſcharge: 
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SECTION I 
The Diviſion of landed Property in Great Britain. 


Ir may be proper, for the ſake of perſpicuity, 
to give an account of the diviſion of property in 


each een een beginning wich 15 


ENGLAND. 


The lands in England and Wales were, at no 


very remote period, chiefly in the poſſeſſion of 


the Crown, the Church, and great proprietors. 


'Owing to ſeveral cauſes, which will be hereafter 
mentioned, landed property has become of late 
more widely diffuſed, and new orders of proprie- 
tors have riſen into conſequence, which has pro- 


ved greatly advantageous to the State, not gnly 
in regard to improvements in huſbandry, but 


alſo to the advancement of all the other arts &. 


be 


„Dr Smith, in his juſtly celebrated Enquiry into 
the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, ſtates, 
| 8 55 
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The extent of landed property formerly veſt- 
ed in the Crown of England, was very conſide- 


rable; but during ſeveral reigus many impro- 


vident grants ere made by the Sovereigns to 


particular favourites, whereby it became much 


diminiſhed. From the Report given in to Parlia- 
ment ſome yeurs ago, by the Commiſſioners ap- 


pointed to enquire into the landed revenues 


of the Crown, it appears, that the old and im- 
proved rent then payable, amounted only to 


L. 16,784: 12.35. | The real annual value; 


mene 


in . at manner, the neceſlity of attending with 


the moſt minute exactneſs to the proper diviſion of 1a- 
bour, and mentions the advantages which 2 'neceſſa-. 


3 rily reſult therefrom. 


Had not the yeomanry been relie ved from che EE: '3 
of fendal flavery, and had not the genius of commerce 
and manufactures viſited the land, what would hav 
been the ſituation of the great body of the ee in 
England at this day? Thoſe who have read af the 
confequences of the long and fanguinary'wars carried 


on between che houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, or thôſe 


which attended the late rebellion in "Scotland, may 
form ſome conjscture. F ortunately, however, for 
England, by attention to buſineſs; und the full employ- 
ment of their time, the yeoman, the 'metchant, and the 
manufacturer, are now, in numeròus inſtances, inde- 
pendent proprietors, and have acquired a footing 1 in the 
State, which they hold, with ne leſs honour to tem- 
. than advantage to the ance AC OI YR 
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however, far exceeds this ſum ; for, in the ſame 
account, it is ſtated, that the lands and eſtates 
from which the above mentioned rent is 
_ payable, were, by the lateſt . ſurveys, aſcer- 


tained to be ward. L. 102,626 : bs: 34 fr 


annum. 

It is impofüble t. to F any correct idea of 
the lands now in poſſeſſion of the Church. 
They are commonly let on leaſes of twenty- 


one years, renewable every ſeven, on payment 


of a ſine; and therefore the rent-roll muſt be 


rather nominal, than ſuch as can convey any 


information in regard to the real annual va- 


lue of the property. Suppoſe the Clergy of En g- 


land had a right to the tithes over the whole 
kingdom. t; that all the pariſhes were incloſed ; 
| | and 


+ 


V It 10 by no oa: intended to throw ont. the moſt 5 
diſtant perſonal. reflection to the prejudice of thoſe 


in the management of the Crown-lands. It is well 
man theſe eſtates are commonly let on leaſes 
of one, or two, or three lives, or for a great number 
of years; on every renewal of which, fines (in Scot- 
land called grafſums) are exacted. Theſe fines paid 
at the commencement of the leaſes, and improved by 
compound intereſt during the currency of them, may 
perhaps in the end, exceed, in ſome caſes, any yearly 
additional . thas cou be demanded. 


= 
* f 7 mn: 


-+ On the Aifolution of #7 Bec A ſtatute was a enafted | 
| * Henry VIII. by which all perſons who ſhould come 


to 
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and that an allotment of land was given in eve- 
ry caſe, in lieu of tithes, a judgment may be 
formed of the extent of land that would fall to 
be poſſeſſed by them, from the rule frequently 
adopted by thoſe who act as Commiſſioners 
under acts of Parliament paſſed for incloſing 
certain pariſhes, namely, giving the Clergyman 
one: ſixth of the arable, and one-ninth of the pa- 
| ſture, or two-thirteenths of the whole. Inclu- 


ding the lands in the poſſeſſion of the religious 


corporations, it is probable they might amount 
to nearly one· fifth of the whole kingdom. | 


It has been obſerved, that, while the feudal 


ſyſtem exiſted, the Lords and great proprietors 


parcelled out conſiderable parts of their eſtates 
among their vaſſals and dependents. Since the 
abolition of that ſyſtem, the poſſeſſors of theſe 
lands have been generally known by the name 
of Yeomen *. A moſt uſeful and valuable claſs 
to the poſſeſſion of the lands of any abbey then diſſolved, 
' ſhould hold them free and diſcharged of tithes, in as 
large and ample a manner as the abbeys themſelves 
formerly held them; and from this original have 


ſprung all the lands which, being in een do at 
enen claim to be tithe- free. | 


| BLACKSTONE" 3 eee, wh ii. p. 32. 0 


* The e are thoſe who either cultivate their 
own eſtates, or, together with ſome. mall eſtate of 


their 


1 
i 
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of men, who are at preſent. proprietors of no.in- 
conſiderable ſhare of the landed property of 
England. 

+ The recent very great increaſe. in trade and 
| manufactures, and the conſequent influx, of mo- 
ney, have tended ftill more to the diviſion of 
property, by the creation of a great number of 
| {mall freeholds. Proprietors of extenſive ma- 
nors, who find it neceſſary to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates, (and, this will happen in every country 
where the practice of entailing landed property 


does not prevail), judged it for their intereſt, to | 


parcel them. out in ſmall lots, rather than ſell 


them in entire manors. This having been for 


years the general practice, eſpecially when the 
eſtates were ſituated i in the vicinity of great ei- 
ties, or large manufacturing towns, merchants 
and manufactures, and the officers of our fleets 


and armies, have had opportunities of exerciling 
that degree of genius and perſevering induſtry 
in planning and executing agricultural improve-. 


= ments, n e 24 bu” of life, enabled 
FE OT as them 

837 . ; — 
their own, * ind ds r 3 from 
neighbouring proprietors. They certainly farm one of 
the mc# important links in the chain of ſociety, and 

not only poſſeſs the means, but are ftimulated by inte- 

reſt, to promote good huſbandry. They are therefore 

_ the moſt forward, if not to introduce, at leaſt to carry 

into general practice, all real improvements in Agri- 
eulture. 
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them to lay the foundation for becoming pro- 
pony (Held 

The nk of Wend and Wales. may 
be claſſed into two diviſions. The Crown, the 
religious corporations or clergy, and the great 
landholders, or thoſe who poſſeſs from L. 5009 
to I.,.50,000 a-year and upwards, form the firſt 
claſs ; and probably poſſeſs nearly three-fifths of 
the whole. The ſecond diviſion, conſiſting of that 
great body of gentlemen, holding eſtates from 
L. 500 or L. 600 to L. 4000 or L. 5000 a- year; 
and of the yeomanry, or thoſe who poſſeſs from 


L. 30 or L. 40, to L. 500 or L. 600 of yearly 


rent, are in polleſlion of the remainder. 


 $COTLAND. 4 


The Crown can hardly be ſaid to poſſeſs any 


landed property in this part of the united king» 


dom. But it is only a'few years fince that was 


the caſe,; for in conſequence of the rebellions 
which happened in the year 1713 and 1745, the 


eſtates of ſeveral noble and reſpectable families 


were forfeited and annexed to the Crown, on ac- 


count of the active concern which the then pro- 
prietors took in thoſe rebellions, in oppoſition to 
the eſtabliſhed goverument. Highly to the ho- 
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nour of the Britiſh Legiſlature, however, ſuch of 
theſe eſtates as were unſold and annexed to the 


Crown, were lately reſtored to the  repreſenta- 


tives of thoſe familes, by act of Parliament; an 


act which experience has already proved was _ 


litically right; as almoſt all the proprietors of 


- thoſe eſtates are now evincing their gratitude to 


their King and country, by exerting their ut- 
mod endeayours in the defence of botng. 

Previous to the abolition of Popery in this 
kingdom in the year 1560, the clergy poſſeſſed 
landed property to a very great extent, but at 
that period the great proprietors who had (with 
a view to promote their own intereſts) encou- 
raged and ſupported the promoters of the Refor- 
maticn, when it was effected, ſeized on all the 
church-lands, and in lieu thereof, and of the 


tithes which were formerly payable, allotted a 


certain quantity of money, or grain, or both, 


with a houſe, and a, few acres of land, for the 


ſupport and accommodation of each Proteſfant 
 elergyman. As proprietors therefore, this re- 
ſpectable, uſeful, well informed and deſerving 
body, amounting. to upwards of 900, rank very 
low, in compariſon of what their predeceſſors 
did; for, in conſequence of their offices, they 

only poſſeſs about 6000 acres of arable land. In 


this kingdom, the feudal ſyſtem was not uy 


„ 


longer in force than it did in England; and as 


manufactures 
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manufactures and commerce began to flouriſh 


Here only ſince the union of. the two kingdoms, © 


or rather ſince the middle of this century, a 
greater proportion of the landed property ſtill re- 
mains in the hands of great proprietors, eſpecial: 
ly in the: northern and more remote diſtricts, 
where trade and manufactures are comparative- 
ly but little known. In Scotland, great pro- 
prietors alone, or thoſe holding eſtates from 
L. 4000 or L. 5000 to L. 25,000 a-year, and up- 
wards, may be ſaid to be inveſted with the one- 
half. of the whole kingdom. The other half is 
more generally divided. The greateſt part of jt 
being poſſeſſed by a numerous and reſpectable 
body of gentlemen in eſtates varying from L. 300 
or L. 400, to L. 4000 or L. 5000 a- year, and 
the remainder by ſuch as poſſeſs from L. 30 or 
L. 40, to L. 300 or L. 400 of yearly rent. There 
are not many of this laſt deſcription, who like 


the Engliſh yeomen cultivate their own eſtates, 


being for the moſt part engaged in the naval, 


military, or civil departments of the ſtate, fer 


of them reſide conſtantly in the country. There 
are, however, many of. the proprietors' of Scot- 
land, to whom the account given of the late Sir 
John Lockhart Roſs, by Mr Pennant in his tour 

in Scotland, is extremely applicable: He is 
* (ſays that writer), the beſt farmer, and the 
Fe greateſt planter in the country”? and he adds, 


4 jt is with * ſatisfaction that I obſerved 
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characters of this kind very frequent in North 
Britain; for during the interval of peace, 
every officer of any patrimony was fond of 
retiring to it; "aſſumed the. farmer without 
flinging off the gentleman, and enjoyed rural 
quiet, yet ready to undergo the fatigues of 
war, the mament * N alan his ſer- 
vices. 92 
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CHAPTER IV. | 
The Farmers of Great Britain, 
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T Avi NG, in the preceding Chapters, wats un- 

der conſideration various ſubjects, which, 
although intimately connected with a work of 
this nature, and without the diſcuſſion of which 
it would have been impoſſible for the reader to 
have formed a proper opinion in regard to the 
general ſtate of Agriculture in theſe kingdoms, 
yet perhaps many of them may not be ſuch as to 
. convey much uſeful information to the practical 
farmer. 


It is propoſed therefore in _ to treat of 
ſuch ſubjects, only, as every Britiſh farmer will 
find bimſelf more or leſs IE | in. 


The 
2 


4 
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- - farmers of- Great Britain may be arran- 
ged in the e claſſes : - | 


Sect. 1. The . 


r r ͤ oe ne 5 I HERS. 


I. The great proprietors 1250 — 8990 
men. | : 


m.. mn and, formers, properly fo called, 
IV. Poſtſſors of ſmall farms. 


V. on, including different enn 
of people, who cultivate ſmall farms, and acres 
adjoining to towns and villages. | 


tA EE CETFY 


VI | The oprofutive clas of huſbandmen,, 
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SECTION I. 
Type King. | 


Ir will not be denied that the governments 
of Modern Europe have hitherto encouraged the 


induſtry of the towns, in preference to that of 
the country; and in ſome meaſure depreſſed 


agriculture, in order to advance manufacturing 
and commercial induſtry. 6 

On the other hand, the government of the 
immenſe territory of China, encourages agricul- 


ture more than all the other arts; in ſo much, 


that the condition of a farm labourer in that 


country, is ſaid to be as ſuperior to that of an 


artificer, as with us it is inferior. It is not dif- 
ficult to trace theſe different ſyſtems of policy to 
the ſame ſource, however apparently eee 
they are in themſelves. 


The increaſe of commerce and i 


in the different kingdoms of Europe, has always 
been attended with an inereaſe of revenue to 
the State; and which, in conſequence of its be- 
ing brought more ſpeedily, and with leſs ex- 
| pence into the Exchequer, than that ariſing 

from agriculture, becomes thereby more advan- 
tageous; while the ſovereigns of China derive 
| the 
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the 3 part, if not tlie _ of their re- 
venue, from the produce of the ſoil. 


From theſe oppoſite ſyſtems of political c&cd- 


nomy, another might no doubt be eſtabliſhed 
infinitely better, calculated to promote the in- 
tereſts of the nation, by affording the means of 


ſupporting a more numerous population than is 


poſfſible to be done by adhering to either of 
the former. Were agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce alike encouraged, they would all 

proſper in an equal degree; and though the re- 
venues ariſing from the former, might not be ſo 
well calculated to anſwer any ſudden exigence, 
yet experience has proved that, in theſe king- 


doms, they form the moſt ſure and F | 


reſources of the ſtate &. 
If this propoſition i is well founded, (and it is 


preſumed it will not be controverted), it muſt give 


the moſt fincere ſatisfaction to every lover of his 
country to ſee that the Sovereign of theſe great 
kingdoms, which have riſen ſo high in fame among 
the nations for the extent of their manufactures 


and commerce, has, like another Cato, turned 


his attention to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his native ſoil, and thereby done more 
for the Encouragement of agriculture, than could 


/ 
1 Witneſs the land and malt taxes, exciſe on hs 


beer, Britiſh ſpirits, cyder, perry, leather, candles, and 
many other articles. 
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n have been eff Aed by any other means. 
The example which his Majeſty thus holds out 55 
for the imitation of the higher claſs of his ſub- 
jects, cannot fail to be attended with conſe- 
qences highly beneficial, as has been eminently 


teſtified, by the meritorious exertions of his 


Grace the Duke of Bedford, and many others; 


While the attention of the other branches of the 
Legiſlature will be naturally turned to the for- 
mation of ſuch laws and regulations in favour of 


thoſe who practiſe this moſt uſeful art, as will 


in all probability tend in a very great degree to 


the further improvement of the country. ._ 
On his Majeſty's farm, and under his perſo- 
nal attention, farm-houſes have been built, 
ſwamps and moraſſes drained, plantations form- 
ed, and every means adopted that could contri- 


| bute to improve the ſoil, or embelliſh the land- 
ſcape. In carrying on theſe works, liberal ex- 
Pa penditure has been combined with minute ſa- 
vings, which is indiſpenſably neceſſary in all the 


operations of huſbandry; either where the object 
is profit, or, as in this caſe, a deſire to promote 


the public good, by endeavouring to create a 
ſpirit in others for undertaking * e 


ments. 
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SECTION II. 
| : The gr 5 at Proprietor n and Countr 7 Gentlemen. 


A coNnsIDERABLE portion of the cultivated 
lands in Britain is poſſeſſed by the great proprie- 
tors, and ſuch as generally reſide on their e- 
| eſtates, who may therefore very properly be de- 
nominated country-gentlemen. 
Excluſive of their domains or lands around 

their manor-houſes, theſe proprietors commonly 
hold farms, which are kept under regular modes 
of cultivation. Many of theſe characters merit 
high commendation for their ſteady and un- 
wearied attention to that great ſource of national 
wealth, the introduction of better ſyſtems of 
huſbandry; while others have gone farther, and 
not only endeavoured, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to induce their tenants to adopt ſuch 
ſyſtems as they from experience had found bene- 
ficial, but alſo granted leaſes of ſuch duration, 
and on terms ſo liberal, as induced men poſſeſſing 


tr 


* & 
was 


knowledge, enterpriſe, and capital, to apply them 5 


to the art of huſbandry. 
It is to be regretted, however, that this cannot 
be laid of all the great Proprietors and caun- 


try 
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try-gentlemen of this iſland. Many there are 
who, with a cool indifference reſpecting either 
the improvement of the country, or the fitua- 
tion of their tenants, ſeem to think, the chief 
buſineſs of a landlord ought to be an unre- 


mitting attention to the extenſion of his rent- 


roll, without ever duly conſidering, that if ad- 


ditional rents are demanded, means ſhould be 
furniſhed by the introduction of better ſyſtems 


of huſbandry, improved breeds of ſtock, and the 
expenditure of money in the improvement of the 
property, by which tenants may be enabled to 


diſcharge ſuch farther obligations. But from the 


ſpirit of improvement, which has of late evinced 
itſelf ſo conſpicuouſly, it may be hoped, that in 
a little time no inftance of this kind will be 
found amongſt this highly reſpected claſs. 
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SECTION III. 


Te comen + and Farners, proper py called. 


Tars . claſs of the TE 6 


be conſidered the ſtrength of the ſtate. The 
yeoman and the farmer here alluded to differ on- 
y in one particular; the lands which the former 
cultivates are either in part or in whole his ow. 


property, while the latter rents his farm from an- 


other. In regard to induſtry, perſeverance, and 

attention to buſineſs, there is no difference. Hap- | 
py in their ſituation, . removed on the one hand 
from the vanities and ſuperfluities of high life, 
and, on the other, by their honeſt induſtry from 
the fear of poverty; the improvement of their 
farms conftituting their chief ſtudy and delight, 
they ſpend their days in independene, enjoying 
health, and all the rational comforts of life. 
It is probable, that near three-fourths of theſe 


Agora: are poſſeſſed by people of this deſerip- | 


'tion. Fortunate it is for Britain, that this is the 


caſe; for although many of the proprietors are 
entitled to much praiſe for introducing im- 


provements. into various parts of the country, it 
is to this claſs that the nation is indebted for 
_— . having become ſo general. 


1 
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SECTION iv. 
Teer: of ſmall Farms. 
Ix all the beſt cultivated parts of Great Bri- 


tain, as well as where improvements have not be- 


come general, there are | many ſmall farms, 


Theſe, though not as yet in every caſe managed 


in ſuch a manner as to prodiice' the greateſt 
crops which the ſoil is capable of yielding, are 


however, much better cultivated than they were 
thirty or forty years ago. And ttie ſpirit for 


improvements among tenants of this deſeription 
appears to be more general than at any formet 
period. Although from the want of capital, 


and the little attention generally paid to them 
dy their landlords, added to their own attach- 


ment to ancient prejudices, they are yet very far 


ftrom having attained that degree of uſefulnes 
in an agricultural view, to which by adopting | 


proper means they may be advanced. SE 


Ine poſſeſſors of ſmall farms are very _ 
and valuable members of the community; 


neſt, peaceable, and induftrious, they a 


their children in the ſame principles, and to theſe 
are the manufacturers of our iſland moſt indebted 


for a never failing fupply of virtaous and ufefal 
| artificers, 
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5 SECTION. v. 


Cottagers, including different Deſeriptions of 
1 at who cultivate ſmall F. arms adjoining 
10 2 OWNs and Vi be ob 125 


412 $1 * 
in 


3 ons are- thoſs 1 aka: reſide 3 in the 


neighbourh ood of large farms adjoining to moors 
or commons, or in ſmall hamlets. They gene- 


rally poſſeſs a few. acres of tillage-lands, from 
the cultivation of which, together with what 
they receive for labour performed to the far- 
mera, or from carrying on the occupations bs 
which they had been bred, as weavers, tailors, 
ſhoemakers, blackſmiths, thatchers, &c. are able 


thereby to maintain their families. Being for 
the moſt part induſtrious, and inured to labour, 


they bring up their children not only without 


| becoming burdens on the public, but in ſuch a 


manner as to render them extremely uſeful, as 


members of ſociety, Theſe hamlets and cot- 
ages: are alſo, nurſeries whence. the Britiſh far- 


For draws his conſtant ſupply. of labourers. . 
Thoſe who cultivate ſmall farms adjoining to 
-2OWOR or villages, fall to be deſeribed under 
1 Sanden 25 The firſt are, ſuch as reſide in 
towns, 


/ 


towns, and are engaged in commerce and ma- 
nufactures, but who, for their amuſement, or 


the convenience of their families, poſſeſs ſmall 
farms in the neighbourhood. Theſe may be 
denominated good farmers only in a national 

point of view. Their farms are indeed well 
cultivated, the crops luxuriant, and a full pro- 


portion correſponding to the extent of the farms, 
comes to market ; but owing to their time and 


d attention being occupied with other matters, in 


the ſucceſs of which they are more immediately 


Intereſted, few of them derive much benefit 
from their farming operations. The reaſon is 
obvious, there is no buſineſs requires more un- 


remitting care than that of huſbandry ; and 
though people ſo employed may have it in their 
power to pay attention to the great leading 
points, as that of ſeed- time and harveſt, it is not 
to be ſuppoſed they can ſpare time to ſuperin- 


tend the execution of many of thoſe more mi- 


nute operations, on the proper attention to 
which, the profits of a farm, particularly one ſo 

fituated, principally depend. The ſecond are, 
| thoſe who reſide in or immediately adjoining to 


towns, and farm ſo many acres as enables them 
to keep a few milch-cows, or two or three hor- 
ſes to hire, either for the ſaddle or the cart. It 


1s only neceſſary to ſay, that as, on account of 
local fituation, they commonly pay very high 
rents for their lands, 3 therefore find it for 
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their intereſt to cultivate them in the beſt man- 


n 
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ner, ſo as to inſure the greateſt poſſible crops: 


The uſes to which theſe crops are applied, it 
will be readily admitted, tend in a material de- 
gree to the convenience and accommodation of 
the inhabitants, and therefore this deſcription 


of cultivators are to the inhabitants of theſe 
towns and villages, what the Britiſh farmers are 


to the nation at large, namely, the means' by 
which they are furniſhed with many of the ne- 
ceſſaries and comforts of life. Without the aid 

of this induſtrious claſs of men, it is evident, 


that manufactures cannot flouriſh, as thoſe en- 


gaged in them in the various towns would be 


obliged to-diſperſe, and ſeek thoſe ſupplies in the 


dunn, without which their ſituation would be 
in a ears nen wanne, 5 
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The anproduBtv Claſs of H. haaren. 


Ix ſumming up this account of the cultivas 
tors of the Britiſh ſoil, there yet remains a very 
numerous claſs to be taken notice of, and it is 
to be regretted, that the appellation of the un- 


| productive claſs but too, well applies to them. 


Thoſe meant are, the great body of the inha- 
'bitants 1 in the remote parts of Scotland, who are 
without doubt the moſt uſeleſs inhabitants i inthe 
ifland. This, however, it is but juſtice to ſay, does 


not ariſe from any. fault of theirs, but from the 


negligence « of thoſe who ſhould be their natural 
guardians and protectors. They are well known 
to be capable of the moſt indefatigable exertion 
and perſeverance, when taught to look forward 
to any object, either of glory or of intereſt. But 
they are permitted to waſte their time in ſloth 
and indolence. Were the landholders to beſtow 
the proper attention, which an object of ſuch 
"national importance merits, theſe people might, 
in a few years, be taught the firſt principles of 
improvement, namely, the value of time, and 
the beneficial effects of labour. Then, but not 
till then, will a knowledge of agriculture, and 
the other uſeful arts, prevail amongſt them, and 
Vor. I "2 | take 
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take the place of that gloomy melancholy which 
was introduced under the feudal ſyſtem, and has 
too long held its reign. To what is mentioned in 


the Geographical and. Agricultural Deſcription 
of Letland and the Hebrides, reſpecting the mi- 


ſerable ſituation of the people, it may be added, 
that almoſt all the Statiſtical Accounts of the 


remote parts of Scotland, publiſhed by Sir John 

Sinclair, concur in repreſenting the ſtate of the 
inhabitants, as being little removed from that 
of the moſt abject ſlavery. 


The greateſt part of = Me EEE Jands in 


the Highlands and iſlands of Scotland, is poſ- 
ſeſſed in townſhips ; that is, a number of te- 


| nants reſide in the ſame town or hamlet, and 


rent {mall lots adjoining. In almoſt every ſuch 
caſe, the modes of cultivation, and the imple- 
ments of huſbandry, are probably little impro- 
ved from what they were 500 years ago, at leaſt 
they are wretched in the extreme ; the culture 
of potatoes being the only improvement | of any 
| conſequence that has taken place for ages. When 
to this it is added, that few attempts have hi- 


therto been made to introduce either commerce 


or manufactures, it will appear evident to every 
Britiſh reader, that this great body of his fellow- 

ſubjects may with too much propriety, be term- 

ed an unproductive claſs, and in their preſent 
ſituation be conſidered as a burden rather than 
p an n to the State. 3 55 

It 
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It may be admitted, however, that of late 
years many of this claſs have been rendered uſe- 
ful to their country. They have ſupplied our 
fleets and armies with hardy ſeamen and good 


_ ſoldiers, and perhaps ſuch of them as may return 


again to their native ſoil, may afford a uſeful 


example to the inhabitants, and learn them to 
imitate that attention and regularity, which they 
had acquired in the courſe. of their naval and 


military ſervices. 

There are, cotwithfianding,” many in thoſe. 
diſtricts, who, from the extent of lands which 
they poſſeſs, their knowledge of agriculture, and 
the attention which they beſtow on the im- 
provement of the different ſpecies of live ſtock, 
are juftly entitled to be ranked among the num- 
ber of Britiſh farmers; and if proper encou- 
ragement was given by the proprietors, and ſuch 
modes of improvement introduced as the coun- 
try is moſt ſuſceptible of, that number would 


| a increaſe, 
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proper to take notice of ſome of thoſe lead- 


: ing points which ought to qanalicy; n to 
in renting or hiring a farm. 


When a farmer has oceaſion to hire a 4 
be ſhould be equally careful to examine, on the 
one hand, all the; advantages which it enjoys, 
and, on the other, all the diſadvantages to which 


it is ſubjected. By making a juſt eſtimate of 
both, and by comparing the reſult with the rent 
demanded, gan he only be able to form a correct 
opinion reſpecting the equity of that demand. 
In making this eſtimate, he . ſhould diſeard 
equally from his mind, that over cautious pru- 
dence, which is diſpoſed to doubt of every pro- 
bable advantage that may inſute ſucceſs, and 
that too adventurbus temerity, which is apt to 


—_— or at leaſt to leſſen real diſadvantages, | 


ſuch 
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ſuch as no future een of his can poſſibly 
overcome. | 

The value of land e no leſs on its fer- 
tility, whether ogeupied in tillage or paſture, 
than on its ſituation in regard to markets. For 


this reaſon, an arable farm in the vicinity of a 


large town, is worth a higher rent than one of 
an equal ſize ahd quality in a remote part of 
the country. For the ſame reaſon, namely, 
a ſuperior advantage in regard to markets, a 
ſheep or ſtore farm in the north of England, 
yields a higher rent to the proprietor, than one 
(but for the difference of ſituation) - of wala 
value in the northweſt of Scotland, © 775 
In renting a fürm, one general ite ought - 
ways to be attended to, namely, fixing on good 


ral reaſonable, when compared with what is 
— Paid: for thoſe os urn indifferent 
ſoils; "05 $- S206 33216061 i 
manner in which the: farm was- formerly oultiva- 
ted. If it has been'exhauſted and run out by over 
cropping, and requires fencing, draining, re- 
pairs of houſes, lime, marl, c. all which are 
to be effected at the tenant's. expence; the rent 
payable to the landlord in ſuoh a caſe ought to 


be very moderate, in compariſon to what the te- 
| =. could with:equal. 8 afford to give, 


FR E wer. 


lands. Over Great! Britain at large, the rents 
paid for farms of this deſcription, are in gene- 
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were he to enter on the leaſe when the farm was 


in a high ſtate of cultivation and improvement. 


The difference here is much more conſiderable, 
than the generality of. proprietors or farmers 
are diſpoſed to allow. For inſtance, a farmer 
who enters to the poſſeſſion of a farm in a high 
ſtate of cultivation, enters immediately to the 


greateſt returns which that farm is capable of 


producing; while he who enters to a farm 
which had been previouſly exhauſted by impro- 


per management, finds himſelf under the ne- 


ceſſity of expending large ſums on the improve- 
ment of it; when, at the ſame time, his returns 
for the firſt few years, are inadequate to the ex- 
pence incurred in carrying on even the ordinary 
operations. In the one caſe, the farmer enters 
from the beginning of his leaſe, on the receipt 
of his annual profits, moderate as they may be; 
and in the other, he is finking a large ſhare of 
his capital, from which his returns muſt at. beſt 


be flow. 


If this loſs of hd a 3 the adi 
tical expence of cultivation, and the inferiority 
of crops: for the firſt ſeven or eight years, are 
fairly calculated, it will be found, that the farmer 
who, under theſe circumſtances, pays twenty 
ſhillings the acre for a leaſe of nineteen years, 
has as high a rent upon the farm during the 
whole leaſe, as the ether why Pays . double 1 


| the Jam... T 


35. 
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One other particular of great importance ought 
to be mentioned, namely, the impropriety of 
renting a larger farm than the capital which the 
farmer poſſeſſes will properly ſtock and improve. 
When this happens, the tenant puts it out of his 
power to adopt the proper plans by which he 
could turn the farm to the greateſt poſſible ac- 
count. He becomes cramped in carrying on the 
- ordinaty courſe of buſineſs, and is frequently ob- 
liged to diſpoſe of his erops at an under value 
for ready money; and therefore cannot purchaſe 
lime, marl, or other means of improvement, 
which are not to be had without the expendi- 
ture of conſiderable ſums. Although it will not 
hold in every caſe, yet it may be aſſerted as a 
good general rule, that in the improved part of 
Great Britain, four pounds per Engliſh ſtatute 
acre is a moderate ſum for ſtocking a farm, 
without including the expence of buildings, re- 
pairs, fences, drains, c. If, therefore, a farm- 
er ſhall be ſo imprudent, as rent a farm of one 
hundred acres, when his capital does not exceed 
L. 200, he muſt be fortunate indeed, in times 
and ſeaſons, if he has not occafion to repent of 
his temerity. MF 64 

The following concurring and adva atageous 
_ circumſtances reſpecting a farm, merit the due 
conſideration of every perſon who intends to 
rent one. He ought to conſider, whether the 
0 be rich and fertile, and the elimate favour- 


able ; 


* 
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able; likewiſe, whether the farm is well ſituated 
in regard to markets; properly accommodated 
as to houſes ; has qaly acceſs to lime,  marl, 
and other manures; and, whether the price of 
proviſions is fully on a par with the rate of la- 
bour. Theſe are particulars to which it is ne- 
ceſſary that every perſon who intends to become 
farmer ſhould pay great attention, and "we 
vue intelligent fo farmer win dN eonũder. | 
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oY is not W 40 as. to the pre- 
ciſe number of acres which conſtitute what is 
generally denominated a proper ſized farm. The 
perſon who attempts to do fo, will be involved in 


_ difficulties, from which he will find it impoſſible 


5 : 


to extricate himſelf; while his hypotheſis muſt 


be liable to ſo many objections, as to evince in 


_ cleareft manner, that without confidering 


the ſubjeQ in various points of. view, it is im- 


- Poſſible to form even a general concluſion. | 


This ſubject, which, though apparently ſimple, 


involves a great variety of particulars, may pro- 


bably be beſt elucidated, by explaining, how 


far large and ſmall farms are advantageous or 


-otherwiſe to the proprietors, the occupiers, and 


the nation at large. 


Large Farms —If the . of im- 


provements in cultivation, and the breeds of the 
different ſpecies of live ſtock, are objects of im- 
portance to the proprietors of Great Britain as 


individuals, large farms muſt be conſidered by 


them as beneficial. As individuals alſo, they 
muſt experience other advantages from large 


farms. 


% 
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farms. The extent of capital employed in ſtock- 
ing and cultivating theſe farms, inſure a regular 
and prompt payment of the rents. Building and 
repairing farm houſes un ſuch farms, although 
conſiderable at firſt, is not ſo heavy an annual 
Charge, as on ſmall farms; while the expence of 
incloſing and e ISR en not 2 to 
one tenth part. tl 
It was 1 Britiſh ee as tell 
as for Britiſh huſbandry,-that proprietors adopt- 
ed the reſolution:of letting part of their eſtates 


in large farms; By that means, men poſſeſſing e- 


very requiſite for conſtituting them good farmers, 
turned their attention to the cultivation of the 


foil, and the introduction of every improvement | 


eonnected therewith ;” and in very many inſtan- 
"ces, kaveurrogly been: ſo fucceſsful, as to main- 
tain and educate their families in eaſe and com- 
fort, but alſo to acquire ſuch fortunes, as to ren- 
der them independent proprietors; a circum- 


tante that muſt give ſineere ſatisfaction to every 


'Hberal' mind; as, from the ſervice they have 


done in promoting the intereſts of agriculture, 


tthey are 12 eutitled to derne _—_ fruits of their 
| mrqoegs 4 rd br err nga en 
n ee the nent) Large farms muſt 
be conſidered as favourable in feveral reſpects. 
On what farms in Norfolk have turnips been 
_ cuſivated, and uſed. to the greateſt advantage? 
On N farms in the Carſe of Gowrie has the 
| cultivation 
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cultivation of grain been moſt ſucceſsfully. car- 
Tied on? In Leiceſterſhire, where have the great- 


e ſt improvements in the different breeds of live 


ſtock been effected? In the counties of Nor- 
thumberland and Berwick, where have im- 
proved breeds of ſtock been moſt generally 
united with ſkilful culture? Every perſon who 
bus travelled through theſe diſtricts, with a view 
of procu ing agricultural mne muſt an- 

9 80 non large furma, , 4% 
It is from large farms, that e towns: are 
r ſupplied with the great artieles of 
grain, fat cattle and ſheep, of the beſt qua- 
lity. And as farms of this ſize are kept in the 
higheſt ſtate of cultivation of which the lands 
are ſuſceptible, and managed with the feweſt 
number of hands, the greateſt quantity of pro- 
duce that can be ſpared from the Uke extent an 

land, neceſſari y goes to market. 

To the occupiers of large farms, - 57 is alſo 
. chiefly owing, that the ſupply of the towns in 
- theſe indiſpenſable articles is ſo regularly kept 
up. If theſe farmers could not afford to keep 
their grain and fat ſtock on hand till that of the 
poorer tenants were diſpoſed of and conſumed, 
the markets would eitker be overſtqcked at par- 
ticular ſeaſons, and entirely empty in others; or, 
what is equally bad, the articles would get into 
the hands of a few dealers, who, by mutual con- 

frat, 1 raiſe the price to any extent they 

N 5 pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, ee any acts of Parliament 
_ againſt foreſtalling, that could be framed. 


There is one particular deſcription of farms, : 
which ought here to be taken notice of; theſe 


are in ſome places called led: farms, in others 


graſs-farms. Many farmers rent one or more 


large farms in different parts of the country, 
which are managed by an overſeer. Theſe. are 
for the intereſt, of the proprietor, becauſe he ge- 
nerally receives a higher rent than could be 
.afforded, were the farmer's family to be main- 
tained from the profits of any of them alone; A 
great proportion being alſo allowed to remain in 
graſs, the lands muſt, be i in an improving ſtate. 
The farmer, after paying the extra rent, and the 


wages of an overſeer, ſtill retains that proportion 


of profits, which renders the renting of ſuch farms 
an object to him: But when it is conſidered that 
the farmer's cloſe attention to minute particulars 
in the management of a farm is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, to make it to the higheſt degree profit- 


able, it is by no means clear, that the greateſt 
Produce which ſuch farms are nga of ai 
ing, goes to market. 

The great, and indeed the only ſolid 58 
jection againſt large farms is, the conſequent 
depopulation of the country. This, it will 
be generally acknowledged, is a moſt ſerious 
evil, and ought to be guarded againſt as much 
gs poſſible. The remedy, howerer, in Scot- 
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und e, is eaſy, and in many plates adopted; 
namely, by building cotrages on the outſkitts of 
the farms, and hiring ploughmen wWho are mar- 
ried" and have fumilies. Theſe men are al- 
lowed graſs for k cbw, and a ſmall quantity of 
ground for cultivating grain, potatoes, and gar. 
den ſtuffs, in part of their wages. Were this 
plan gene rally introduted in both Kingdoms, the 
grand öbjection againſt large farms would be in 
a great meaſure removed; the defeription of 
inhabitants would no Yves be changed; but 
the Population would ſuffer no material de- 
creaſe” and at the ſätne time, neutly un equal 

quanity of free Laverne ag its'wy to 
markt. . | 
Small Farths £ Are no doubt advantageous to 
the proptietors, in ſo far as the gteateſt number 
of Britiſh'farmers' are poſſefſed only of ſlender 
capitals; and therefore, when ſmall farms fall out 

of leaſe, feveral candidates immediately appear. 
 *'The operations on the fatm being fot the möſt 
| yaw perm by daring hy — the 
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* » The tee 6. the. ee . to 
3 eee are ſo ſeverely felt by che farmers in many 
duns of England, that, they, are /compelled, in ſelf de- 
fence, to enter into general reſolutions, not to permit tl 
"Ss ſervants, by refiding a 'year with the fame 1 maſters, to 
2 ſettlements i in the pariſh.” This is a meaſure Which n no- 
thing but neceffity can juſtify, and which "ſhows in the 
cleareſt manner, the propriety of an I reviſion 
el theſe laws by the Legiſlature, 


22 
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expence of hired ſervants is ſayed, and he is 
thereby enabled to give a higher rent than could 
_ otherwiſe be done, without changing the im- 


perfect ſyſtems of agriculture too commonly N 


practiſed on farms of this deſcription. 
Theſe advantages in favour. of the proprietors 
are, however,, probably fully counterbalanced 


by the imperfeq modes of cultivation above allu- 


ded to: The, additional expence to which they 
are ſubjected, by. upholding farm-houſes on an 


eſtate let in ſmall farms; to which may be ad- 


. ded, the very great extra charge which muſt un- 
avoidably he incurred in incloſing and ſubdiyi- 


ding an extenſſve tract of land into ſmall fields. 


It is no doubt for the intereſt of ſuch tenants, 


that there ſhould. be a great number of ſmall 
farms. The limited extent of their funds, and 


their knowledge and influence in the ſcale of ſo- 
ciety, would put it totally out of their power 


to embark in large undertakings of this nature; 
and if all proprietors were to adopt the reſolu- 
tion, of letting no farms under a certain fize, 


theſe people, (as often happens), would be forced 
to turn their attention to ſome other employ- 


ment, by which they could aim theſe fa- 


milies. 


: of. population, and would in time be in a great 


eaſy without inhabitants, s for the con- 
ty” . | ſtant 
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In a national point of view, ſmall farms are 5 
undoubtedly advantageous. Large cities and | 
towns, are confeſſedly inimical to the increaſe 
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ſtant and regular ſupply which the country fur- 
niſhes. Small farms are not only in favour of 
population, but of the moſt valuable ſort of po- 
pulation; as in conſequence of; the ſhare of edu- 
cation which many of them obtain, the chil- 
- dren of ſuch. farmers become valuable ea 
You to the artiſt and manufacturer. 
If ſmall farms were entirely aboliſhed, the 
great part of the occupiers muſt retire to towns, 
and engage in ſome branch of manufactures. At 


the commencement of every war, our manufac- 
tures receive a ſhock, from numbers of hands be- 


ing called off to ferve their country in our fleets 
and armies. Were this ſupply to be drawn chief. 
ly from the towns, which in this caſe would cer- 

tainly happen; what then would be the ſtate of 
our manufactures, that great prop of national 
proſperity? In a word, it is owing, in no ſmall 
degere, to the diſtribution of ſo large a ſhare of 


the country into ſmall farms, that the proper 
equilibrium of population between the towns and 
the entry, ſo . to be preſerved, i is main- | 


tained. | 


It is true, that owing to the üer of per- 


ſons of which the families of this claſs of far- 
mers are generally compoſed, and the imperfect 
manner in which the lands are too frequently 
cultivated, a very ſmall proportion of the great 


article of bread-corn goes to market. But the 


no leſs neceſſary artieles of milk, poultry, eggs, 
i "084 in many caſes, fuel, are furniſhed to the in- 
1 huaabitants 
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| habitants of the towns and villages, in much 


greater quantities from half a dozen of ſmall 
farms, than from one of fix times the ex- 
tent. To this liſt may alſo be added, butter and 
cheeſe, with a few exceptions only, where dairy- 


huſbandry is practiſed on a large ſcale. 


It would be extremely difficult to determine, 
which of the ſizes of farms before mentioned, 
are in every point of view moſt beneficial. 
There is, however, no occaſion to heſitate in de- 
ciding, that a variety in the fize of farms, is not 


only for the intereſt of all concerned, but abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for the proſperity of the ſtate. 
Were the farms all ſmall, the population of the 
country would exceed the due proportion of the 
towns, and the quantity of proviſions which it 
would be neceſſary to import, would be im- 
menſe. If the country was wholly divided in- 
to large farms, and unmarried ploughmen prin- 


cipally employed, as is the caſe at preſent, the 
towns would be overſtocked with people; and, 
unleſs the prices of cheeſe, butter, milk, eggs, 
poultry, fuel, Wc. were advanced, ſo as to make 
it an object to that deſcription of farmers toſend 


them to market, a very ſcanty ſupply would be 
furniſhed. | 7 

- The diverſity in the fize of farms in the 
Hand, is no doubt in favour of, and muſt be very 


agreeable to the farmers; for as they differ in, 


knowledge and enterpriſe, as much as in the 


Vol. I, 5 „ "Extent: 
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extent of their capitals, they will naturally con- 
ſider that farm as of the moſt proper ſize, which is 
upon the whole beſt ſuited to their particular 


circumſtances and ſituations. Farms of the lar- 


geſt extent, the management of which a far- 
mer is able himſelf minutely to ſuperintend, muſt 
neceſſarily prove the moſt profitable; therefore, 
were the knowledge, enterpriſe and capitals of 
farmers all alike, large farms would be con- 
ſidered by them as of the moſt proper ſize. 
There is, however, no view of the ſubject, by 
which it will be found, that any one fize of 
farms would be generally advantageous. On 


the contrary, it is clear, that the greater variety 


there is in the extent of farms, provided that 
variety is general over every diſtrict in Great 
Britain, the more extenſively will the general 
intereſts of the nation at large be promoted. 
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Tenor of Len abe 8 the WEE _— 
table for Landlord and Tenant, ſlated. 


IT is „ e e on wy” hands, that no- 
thing gives ſuch a ſpring to induſtry, as the con- 
viction, founded on the experience of ages, that 
in this country, the fruits of the labours of the 
induſtrious man are ſecured to him. Hence it 
may be inferred, that a farmer will be more or 
leſs active, in proportion to the ſecurity he holds 
of reaping the fruits of his induſtry. This is an 


obſervation which every day” s experience proves 
| to be well founded. 


Leaſes are certainly neceſſary oh proper. As; w 


3 between man and man; and although 
the mode of cropping and general tenor of the 
leaſe, muſt vary according to times and circum- 
ſtances; yet no man, who has thought ſeriouſly 
on the ſubject, will deny that leaſes are for the 
benefit of both parties. They ſecure to the land- 
lord the proper management of the land ſo lea- 
ſed; and to the tenant, the additional profits 
Walch may be expected to ariſe * his ſuperior 
cultivation of them. | 


Some tenants, ſays Lord Kames * like ſome 


kings, may be truſted with ddlipited powers; | 
6 but ſuch powers would be no leſs deſtructive 


— 
. The Gentleman Farmer, p. 406. 
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c to the generality of tenants themſelves than to 
« their landlords. 'Fenants, therefore, like kings, 
5 muſt be fettered ; but in what manner, is a 


«queſtion no leſs difficult than uſeful. They 


« ought not to be ſo fettered, as to bar improve- 
ments, nor left at liberty to do miſchief.” 
Although it is not poſſible to form any parti- 


_ cular leaſe, ſo as to include clauſes that can ap- 


ply to every kind of ſoil, mode of cropping, and 
general management, yet, as the writer has had 
opportunities of peruſing a great variety of leaſes 
in different parts of Great Britain; and as he is 
in poſſeſſion of two, (one adapted to each king- 
dom), which are the moſt perfect of their kind 


he has ſeen, he thinks the inſerting them will 


be more agreeable, and convey more informa- 
tion on the FOR than any explanation he could 


give *. 


* EnGL1SH LEASE. 


toy of | 
of the reign 25 8 our 80 

= George the Third, pag ign 

$uce of God, of Great Britain, 
ce, and Irel 


land, Defender 
of the Faith, and ſo forth, and i in the 


| Pen of our Lord One thouſand 


en hundred and 
" Betwween A. B. of the 


one part, and C. D. on the other, 
evitneſſeth, That for and in confi- 


rr er rents and Na 
and agreements, herein af- 
kr reſerved, expreſſed, and con- 

tained, 


In 
* Scorch LAS E. 


Ir is contracted, agreed, and 
ended between A. B. * of 
the ſubjects after ſet, on the one 

and C. P. of the other part. 
in manner following, that is to ſay, 
the ſaid A. B. proprietor, has ſet, 
and in conſideration of the yearly 


rents or tack. duty, and other pay- 


ments and preſtations, herein ſpeci- 
fied, ſets, and in tack and 
tion, lets to the ſaid C. D. and his 


heirs, ſecluding aſſignees, both le- 
gal and aer ene pan fi 


of every denomination, all 


Whole the town and lands of + 


lying 
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In Scotland, the practice of granting leaſes 
for at leaſt nineteen years, has become very ge- 


neral, and may juſtly be conſidered as the means 


ENGLISH LEASE. 


tained, and which on the part and 
behalf of the faid C. D. his ex- 


ecutors, and adminiſtrators, are to 
be paid, done, and performed, he 
the ſaid A. B. hath demiſed, lea- 
ſed, ſetten, and to farm letten ; 


and by theſe ene doth demiſe, 


leaſe, ſet, and to farm let, unto the 
ſaid C. D. his executors and ad- 
miniſtrators, all thoſe meſſuages, te- 
nements, or farms, called 
ſituated in the pariſh of 
and county of 


now or late in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of - | 
 -_ as tenant thereof, to and under 
the ſaid A. B. Together with all 
and ſingular houſes, qut-houſes, e- 
difices, buildings, barns, byres, ſta- 
| bles, yards, garths, ſtack-garths, 
gardens, lands, feedings, ways, wa- 
ters, eaſements, privileges, appur- 
tenances, whatſoever, to the ſaid 
demiſed premiſſes, belonging, or in 
any wiſe appertaining, * and 
always reſerved out of this pre- 
ſent demiſe, unto the ſaid A. B. 
his heirs and aſſigns, all mines, mi- 
nerals, and quarries, of what na- 
ture or kind ſoever the ſame be, as 
well opened as not opened, lying, 
being, and remaining within or 
under the ſaid premifls or which 
can or may be obtained or gotten 
forth or out of the ſame, or any 
part thereof, with full and free li- 
berty, power, and authority, to, 
and for the ſaid A. B. his heirs 
or aſſigns, and his and their agents, 
ſervants, and workmen, at all times, 
to ſearch for all and every ſuch 
mines, minerals, and quarries, and 
to fink pits or ſhafts, and to make 
rrenches, grooves, drifts, water gates, 
ä 3 canals, 


by 
SCOTCH LEASE. 
lying within the pariſh of 


and county of | 
and that for the full and complete 
ſpace of nineteen years and crops, 
from and after the entry of the 
ſaid C. D. thereto, which is here- 
by declared to be and begin, as to 
the arable lands, meadows, and paſ- 
tures, at the ſeparation of this pre- 
ſent crop from the ground; and as 
to the houſes, at the term of Mar- 
tinmas, both in the year One thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and 
Reſerving to the ſaid A. B. his 
heirs, ſucceſſors, and aſſi full 
wer and liberty to make ſearch 
or and work coals, and other mi- 


. nerals, and to quarry lime and free 


ſtone, and dig marl in any part of 
the lands hereby ſet, and to apply 
the ſame to his or their own uſe, 
the ſame being excepted from this 
leaſe, with free acceſs to and from 
the ſame : The ſaid A. B. and his 
foreſaids being bound and obliged 
to pay to the ſaid C. D. and his 
foreſaids, all furface-damage that 
may be done to the grounds, by 
carrying on ſaid operations, as the 
ſame may be determined by-two 
men, ms mutually 22 Re- 
ſerving alſo power and liberty to 
the ſaid A. Ba and his foreſaids, to 


ſtraighten or alter the marches of 
i 


hereby ſet, with thoſe of 
the adjoining lands: And in caſe, 
by ſuch alteration of marches, there 
ſhall be lands added to or taken 
from the farm hereby ſet, then, and 
in that caſe, the rent of the lands 
ſo exchanged ſhall be determined 
by two men, to be mutually choſen 
by the ſaid parties, or their fore- 
faids: And further, reſerving . 

| * 
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by which the ſpirit which now prevails for agri- 
cultural improvements in this kingdom, has been 


fo widely diffuſed. 
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eanals, and 'water-courſes, and to 
direct or turn any water-courſes, 
brook, ar river, for the winning 
and working ſuch mines, minerals, 
and quarries, within the ſaid demi- 
fed premiſſes: And alſo for the 
'winning and working any other 
mines, minerals, or quarries, what- 
Toever, with ſufficient ground-room 
and heap-room, for laying the ores, 
metals, minerals, coals, ſtones, clay, 
earth, materials, and rubbiſh, to 
proceed, or be obtained or gotten 
forth and out of the ſame, or any 
of them, together with full liberty 
and power to build and erect en- 
pines; machines, houſes, hovels, 
odges, ſtables, cabins, ' and other 
edifices and erections whatſoever, 
for the effectual winning and work- 
ing the ſame: And alſo full and 


free liberty of way, leave, and paſ- 
ſage, in, through, and over the. 


ſaid premiſſes, or any part thereof, 


to and from the ſaid mines, mine- 


Tals, and quarries, within the ſaid 
hereby demiſed premiſſes, or to or 
from any other mines, minerals, and 
quarries, whatſoever, with carts, 
wains, waggons, and all other car- 
riages, or contrivances, for leading 
ores, metals, minerals, coals, ſtones, 


cinders, bricks, lime, timber, or any 


other matter or thing whatſoever, 
and to make, lay, and e e 
over, and upon the ſaid premiſſes, 


any road or roads, waggon-way or 


waggon- ways, or any way or ways, 
canal or canals, for the purpoſe a- 
foreſaid, and from time to time to 
repair ſuch roads, ways, or canals, 
and to do all other acts and things 


needful or neceſſary for the winning, 


working, managing, and carrying 
£5 on 
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the ſaid A. B. and his foreſaids, 
power and liberty, at any time du- 
ring this leaſe, to aſſume the poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and to Pant with trees any 
part or parts of the ſubject, here- 
by ſet, as he ſhall think proper; 
but ſuch lands ſo to be aſſumed and 
taken poſſeſſion of by the proprie- 
tor, for the purpoſe aforeſaid, ſhall 
not exceed in whole FT 

acres : The ſaid C. D. and his fore- 
ſaids being always entitled to a de- 
duction and allowance out of the 
rent yearly, during the then remain- 


der of this leaſe, at, and after the 


rate of | per acre of 
the lands, which ſhall be ſo occu- 
pied with ſuch planting, it being 
at the ſame time expreſsly under- 
ſtood, that the ſaid A. B:ſhall fence 
and incloſe ſuch planting in a ſuf- 
ficient manner, and at his own ex- 
pence. | 

- [Here follow any further reſer- 
vations that may be judged neceſ- 


ary. 
fa Fluch tack, above written, the 
ſaid A. B. binds and obliges him, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, under the 
reſervations aforeſaid, to waxrant to 
be good and fafficient to the ſaid 
C. B. and his foreſaids, at all hands, 


and , all deadly, as law will: 


For which cauſes, and on the other 
part, the ſaid C. P. binds and ob- 

iges himſelf, his heirs, executors, 
and ſucceſſors, whomſoever, to con- 
tent and pay to the ſaid A, B. his 
gnees, or to his or their 
factors, (ſtewards), for their behoof, 
the ſum of 


» 


of yearly rent or tack-duty, for the 
ſubjects hereby ſet, at Whitſunday 
and Martinmas, by equal a" 

: after 
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It is much to be regretted, that a prejudice 
againſt granting leaſes, has rooted itſelf in the 
minds of a majority of the Engliſh proprietors, 


ENGLISH LEASE, 


on the ſaid mines, minerals, and 
quarries, and leading and convey- 
ing away the produce of the ſaid 
mines, minerals, and quarries, or 
any other mines, minerals, or quar- 
ries, as he or they ſhall think pro- 
per, with liberty to demiſe or grant 
to any perſons all ſuch liberties as 
herein before mentioned: And alſo, 
except and reſerved unto the ſaid 
A. B. his heirs and aſſigns, all 
timber and other trees, woods, un- 
derwoods, and plantations, and the 
round and ſoil thereof, now ſtand- 
ing, growing, or being, or which 
ſhall hereafter at any time during 
the continuance of this demiſe, 
ſtand, grow, or be upon the ſaid 
premilies, with liberty to make 
plantations, and incloſe the ſame, 
whenever and wherever he or they 
ſhall think proper, and to fell, cut 
down, or lop ſuch timber-trees, or 
ether trees, wood, underwoods, and 
plantations, and to lead and carry 
away the ſame, by any means what- 
ſoever: And alſo, except full and 
free way, leave, and paſſage, in, 
through, over, and along the ſaid 
hereby demiſed premiſſes, or any 
part thereof, for any other uſes or 
purpoſes whatſoever, he the ſaid 
hg are his heirs or aſſigns, or 
is or their grantee or leſſee, re- 
ſpeCtively, making reaſonable ſa- 


tisfaction to the ſaid tenant, his 


executors or adminiſtrators, for the 
damage or ſpoil of herbage or 
ground, to be occaſioned by the 
uſe or exerciſe of all and every, or 
any of the liberties aforeſaid, ſuch 
ſatisfaction to be from time to time 
fixed and aſcertained by two indif- 
ferent pexſcus, one to be named & 
, an 


to 


SCOTCH LEAsz. 


after reaping each years erop, be- 
e ſaid rent at Whitſunday One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and 
and, the next term's payment at 
Martinmas thereafter, br erop and 
year One thouſand ſeven hundred 
and and ſo forth, year- 
ly and termly, during the currency 
of this tack, with a fifth part more 


of each term's rent of penalty, in 


caſe of failure, and the legal inte- 
reſt thereof, from and after the re- 
ſpective terms of payment, durin 
e 3 of the ſame; an 
alſo to deliver yearly to the mini- 
ſter of the pariſh of 
the proportion of victual ſtipend, 
erg to him from the ſubjects 
ereby ſet: The ſaid proprietor, 
and his aforeſaids, being obliged to 
make an allowance or diſcount to 
the ſaid tenant, and his foreſaids, 
out of the rent or tack-duty before 
mentioned, according to the fiars 
of the county for ſaid crop, for the 
quantity of grain ſo delivered, an- 
nually *: And further, to pay the 
proportion of ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, 
and ground officer's dues, affecting 
the lands hereby ſet, and to carry, 
when 


* PFIARS, — Are the prices of alt 
kinds of grain, which are aſcer- 
tained annually in each county in 
Scotland, by a Jury, in prefence 
of the Sheriff, and which regie- 
late in various cafes, where the 
prices are not or cannot be aſcer- 
tained by covenant. 

The tenant is generally bound to 
pay the proportion o/ Sipent gr alot 
to the clergyman, aver and above 
the flipulated money rent. 


ginning the firſt terms payment of 


1 
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to ſuch a degree, that it will in all probability 
be a long period before it is completely removed. 


This is an evil which falls properly 


ENGLISH LEAsE. 


and on the part of the ſaid A. 
B. his heirs or aſſigns, 
other by and on the part of the ſaid 
C. D. his executors or iniſtra- 
tors: And alſo, except and reſerved 
full power and authority for the 
faid A. B. his heirs or aſſigns, 
and his and their ſtewards, agents, 
fervants, and workmen, at all times, 
during the term hereby demiſed, to 


enter upon the ſaid premiffes, and 


every or any part thereof, to view 
the ſtate and condition thereof: 
And alſo, except and reſerved un- 


to the faid proprietor, his heirs and 


aſſigns, and his and their ſeryants, 
free liberty to hunt, courſe, hawk, 
ſhoot, and fiſy, in, upon, through, 
and over all and every the ſaid 
hereby demiſed pre miſſes, or any 
part thereof: To have and to hold 
the ſaid meſſuage, tenement, or 
farm-hold, lands, grounds, and all 
and ſingular other the premiſſes 
hereby demiſed, or mentioned, 


or intended ſo to be, with their 


and every of their appurtenances, 


(except as before exceptedY, unto 
the ſaid C. D. his executors, and 
adminiſtrators, from the twelfth 
day of May, which ſhall be in the 
year of our Lord One thouſand 
ſeven hundred and 
for and during and unto the full 
term of Twenty-one years, from 


. thenceforth next enſuing, and fully 


to be completed and en ed: Yield- 


ing and paying therefor yearly 
and every year during the ' ſaid 
term of Twenty-one years, hereby 


demiſed unto the ſaid A. B. his 


heirs or affigns, at 
in the ſaid county of 
the clear yearly rent or ſum of 


and the 


under the 
cognizance 


Scorch LEASsE. 


when deſired, at his own proper 
charge and expence, tons 
of coals yearly from 
to the manſion-houſe of the ſaid 
A. B. at or to 
. for each de- 
ficient ton of coal; declaring, that 
if the carriage of the ſaid coals is 
not demanded within the year, the 
tenant ſhall not be liable for the 
non-· performance of ſaid carriage 
for that year: And further, thi 

ſaid C. D. binds and obliges him- 
ſelf and his foreſaids, to dwell and 
reſide with his and their families, 
upon the lands hereby ſet, during 
the currency of this leaſe, and to 
conſume the whole fodder that 

ſhall be raiſed on the laid farm, 


and ſhall not ſell or otherwiſe diſ- 


poſe of any part thereof, hay and 
wheat · ſtraw for thatch only except - 


ed: And that he ſhall be bound te 


apply to the lands hereby ſet, the 
whole dung made thereon, and to 


properly labour and manure the 


ſame, and not to croſs- crop the 
ſame during the firſt ſeven years of 
this leaſe, by ſowing wheat after 
wheat, oats after oats, wheat after 
oats, or oats after wheat, and in no 
way to waſte, run out, or deteriorate 
aid lands; but on the contrary, 
ſhall uſe all r means for me- 
liorating and improving the ſame : 
And the ſaid C. D. binds and ob- 
liges himſelf and his foreſaids, par- 
ticularly to obſerve the following 
rules and re ions in the ma- 


nagement and cultivation of the 
ſubjects hereby ſet, viz. The whole 
farm ſhall be divided into ſeven 
parts, as nearly equal as the ſitua- 
tion of the grounds will 1 
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cognizance of the Board of Agriculture, and to 
which, it is hoped, the members will pay that 
degree of attention, which ſo great 8 national 


= 
4 


ENGLISH LEASE, 


of lawful 


money of Great Britain, by equal 
| half-yearly payments, at two days 
or times in the year, that is to ſay, 
the twenty-ſecond day of Novem- 
ber, and the twelfth day of May, 
in every year, by even and equal 

ions; the firſt half-yearly pay- 
ment of the ſaid yearly rent to be- 


gin and be made upon the twenty-- 
ec 


ond day of November next en- 
ſuing the commencement of the 
ſaid term, hereby demiſed: And 
alfe yielding and paying yearly, and 
every. year, unto the ſaid A. B. 
his heirs or affigny, on the ſeve- 
ral days and times aforeſaid; over 
and above the ſaid yearly rent of 


the further 

rent or ſum of 
pounds an acre for every acre of 
the ſaid demiſed premiſſes, that he 
the ſaid C. D. his executors or 
adminiſtrators, ſhall, at any time 


or times during the continuance of 


this demiſe, break up, tear out, or 


convert into tillage, or have, or uſe, 


or employ in any courſe of huſ- 
bandry, contrary to the covenants 
herein after contained, without the 
licence and conſent of the ſaid pro- 
prietor, his heirs br aſſigns, in wri- 
ting, for that purpoſe, firſt had and 
obtained, and ſo in proportion for 
a greater or leſs quantity than an 
acre ; the firſt payment of the ſaid 
additional rent to be made on the 
firſt of the aforeſaid half-yearly days 
of payment, which ſhall happen 
next after the ploughing, breaking 


uh tearing out, or converting into 
tilla 


ge, or having, or uſing, or em- 
ploying, in any courſe, of huſban- 


dry, contrary to the covenants here- 
| in 


Vol. I. 


Y 


| | object 
ScoTcH LEASE. 


and the following rotation of erop- 
ping adopted; one-leventh part 
thereof ſhall be ſown the firſt year 
with turnips arid potatoes, which 
fhall be ſown the ſecond year with 
barley, and eight pounds red clo- 
ver, eight pounds white clover, four 
pounds rib-graſs, and a buſhel and 
a half of rye-graſs ſeeds *; the 
third, fourth, and fifth years, in 
graſs ; the fixth year ir oats; and 
the ſeventh year in barley: The ſaid 
C. D. and his foreſaids being left 
to their own diſcretion to bring in 


the remaining parts of the farm to 


this mode of cropping, under the 


reſtrictions herein contained, ſo that 


from a- d after the expiry of the 
firſt ſeven years of this leaſe, one» 
ſeventh of the farm ſhall be regu- 
larly under turnips and potatces z- 
two-ſevenths under barley ; one- 
ſeventh under oats 5 and three- 
ſevenths in graſs: And the ſaid C.D, 
binds and obliges himſelf and his 
foreſaids, to adhere to the rotation of 
cropping above preſcribed, durin 

the then remaining years of this 
leaſe, and to leave the farm in that 


order of cropping at the expiry 


thereof: And in regard the rent 


before mentioned is ſtipulated for 


theſe 


De kinds and quantities of 


graſs-ſeeds ſown, vary on almo 
— ford but theſe above — 
tioned are myſt commonly ufed. 


F The tenant ſhould be permit- 


ted to make the firſt year's crop of 


graſs into bay; but the two ſuc- 
ceeding craps ought to be uſed ar 
„„ 


"MR 
ons Er per 067 7 WIT e , 


n 


— 


— 
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object merits. From the influence of that 
Board, and the reſpectability and intelligence 


ENGLISH LEASE. 


in after contained, any part of the 


ſaid hereby demiſed premiſſes, which 
ſaid two ſeveral and reſpective rents 
are to be paid, as above expreſſed, 
and reſerved, free and clear of all 


taxes, aſſeſſments, charges, and im- 
poſitions whatſoever, as well parli- 


amentary as parochial, or other- 
wiſe, which 3 ſaid demiſed pre- 
miſſes, now are, or may hereafter 
be liable to anſwer or pay: Pro- 
vided always, and upon condition, 
and it is the true intent and mean- 
ing of theſe We that if it 
ſhall happen that the ſaid yearly 


and other rents, herein and above- 


reſerved, or any of them, or an 
thereof, be behind or unpaid, 


dy the ſpace. of forty days, next, 


over, or after either, or any of the 
faid days or times whereon. the ſame 
ought to be paid as aforeſaid, or in 
caſe the ſaid C. D. his executors, 
or adminiſtrators, ſhall negle& or 
refuſe to do and perform all and 


every, or any of the covenants or 


agreements, herein mentioned and 
contained, on his and their parts 
and behalves, to be paid, done, and 
performed; or in caſe the ſaid te- 
nant, his executors, or adminiſtra- 


tors, ſhall, or do, at any time or 


times, during the term hereby de- 
miſed, alien, let, or aſſign over the 
ſaid premiſſes, or any part thereof, 
unto any perſon or perſons, with- 
out the licence and conſent of the 
faid A. B. his heirs or aſſigns, in 
writing, for that purpoſe, firſt had 
and obtained, that then, and in any 


of the ſaid caſes, it ſhall and may 
de lawful to and for the ſaid A. 


B. his heirs or aſſigns, or ſuch 
perſon or perſons as be by him 
7 or 


* 


of thoſe characters, who are blameable in this 


reſpect, 
'Scorcn LEASE. 


theſe methods of culture, therefore, 
in caſe the ſaid C. D. or his foreſaids 
ſhall crop the lands, or any part there- 
of, in a manner different from the 
methods hereby preſcribed, the ſaid 
C. D. hinds and obliges himſelf and 
his foreſaids to pay to the ſaid A. 
B. ov his aforeſaid, at the term of 
Whitſunday, after every ſuch crop, 


the ſum of 


of additional rent for each acre that 

ſhall be cropped differently from the 
rotation of cropping hereby pre- 
ſcribed ; and which additional rent 
ſhall be ſubje to no modification: 
And further, the ſaid C. D. binds 
and obliges himſelf and his fore- 
ſaids, to allow the incoming tenant 
to ſow graſs-ſeeds in- that ſeventh 
part of the farm, which ſhall be 
under barley after turnips the laſt 
year of this leaſe, and that with- 
out any payment or deduction of 
rent : And in .regard the whole 


houſes on the farm, which are here- 
by declared to be in ſufficient or- 


der, have been valued and apprai- 
ſed by perſons mutually choſen by 
the ſaid A. B. and C. D. and the ſame 
aſcertained to amount in value to 
' Therefore the 
ſaid houſes are to be wholly up 
held and kept in-a habitable condi- 


tion by C. D. and his foreſaids, 


at their own ce, during this 
leaſe; and at the expiry thereof, 


the ſame ſhall in like manner be a- 


gain appraiſed and fully valued by 


. perſons mutually choſen: And in 


caſe the valuation, at the expiry, 
ſhall fall ſhort of the aforeſaid va- 
luation, the ſaid C. D. binds and 
obliges himſelf and his foreſaids to 
pay the ſhortcoming or deficiency 
to the ſaid A. B, or his Ps : 

I ut 
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reſpect, much may be expected, as nothing more 


ſeems neceſſary to bring about an alteration, than 


to convince them af their error. 


ENGLISH LE ASE. 


or them appointed for that purpoſe, 


without 'any previous demand or 


notice whatſoever, to be made or 


given to the ſaid C. D. his exe- 


cutors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, in- 
to and upon the ſaid demiſed 1 
miſſes, or into any part thereof, in 
the name of the whole, to re- en- 


re 7 and re- enjoy, as in his 


an 
and from and immediately after 


thereof, in any wiſe notwithſta 
ing: Aud the ſaid A. B. for him- 


elt, his bein and affigns, doth 
hereby covenant, promiſe, and a- 


-gree, to and with the ſaid C. D. 


is executors and adminiſtrators, 
that it ſhall and may be lawful to 


and for the ſaid C. D. his execu- 


tors or adminiſtrators, (he and they 


paying the rents, and performing 
the covenants and agreements here- 
in reſerved and contained, on his 
and their parts and bchalves, to be 
paid, done, and performed, accord- 
ing to the true intent and mean- 
ing of theſe preſents), peaceably 
and quietly, to have, bold. uſe, oc- 
cupy, fs, and enjoy, all and 
ſingular the ſaid premiſſes, with 


- their appurtenances, hereby demi- 
ſed, (except as before excepted), for 


and during the ſaid term of twen- 
ty-one years, without the lawful 
let, ſuit, trouble, denial, hindrance, 
moleſtation, eviction, or interrup- 
tion of him the faid A. B. his 
heirs or aſſigns, or any other PR 


v * 
— 55 


the ſaid C. D. or his foreſaids ſhall 


ſaid C. D. binds and obliges him—- 
ſelf, and his foreſaids, upon their 


office, to be approved of by the 
ſaid A. B. the whole houſes built 


| 1 
Scorch LEAS E. 


But in caſe the valuation at the ex- 
piry ſhall exceed the above- men- 
tioned ſum of 


have no claim for the ſ id exceſs or 
meliorations #: And further, the 


own proper charges and expences, 
to inſure from fire in ſome proper 


or to be built on the ſaid farm, 
at ſach fam as ſhall be fully equal 
to the value thereof; declaring, that 
if any deterioration ſhall happen to 
the ſaid houſes by fire darme the 
continuance of the preſent leaſe, 
the ſaid C. D. and his foreſaids ſhall 
be liable to make dama- 
es to the ſaid A. B. and his fore- 
fads: And as the lands hereby ſet 
are at preſent completely incloſed, 
ſubdivided, and fenced ; which in- 
cloſures and fences amount, by va- 
Juation, to the ſum of 
tte ſaid C. D. binds 
and obliges himſelf, and his fore- 
ſaids, to preſerve the ſame in a pro- 
per manner during the currency of 
this leaſe, by regularly repairing 
any breaches that may happen in 
the ſame; and alſo from time to 
time, as occaſion may require, to 


Men new houſes are neceſ- 
ſary, the proprietors in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Scotland generally a- 
gree to advance ſuch a ſum as is 
e defray the expence of 
materials and workmanſhip ; and 
the tenants are bound to be at the 
expence of the carriage of all ma- 
: ter tals. bs. 2 ; Ly 7 
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HE 'PRESENT STATE or 


\ 


It has been ſaid, that the conſequence which 


the generality of Engliſh farmers hold in the po- 


litical ſcale, by the proprietors of lands of the 
yearly value of forty ſhillings, having a right 


— 


EnoLtsn LEASxk. 


ſon or perſons, claiming by, from, 
der him, them, or any of 
4 ab, That it ſhall and 


"May be lawful to and for the ſaid 


E. D. his executors, or admini- 
ſtrators, che and they paying the 


rents, and performing the covenants 


and agreements, as aforeſaid), in 
the harveſt ſeaſon next after the 


. expiration of the faid term hereby 
demiſed, 8 and quietly, to 


have cut reap, and lead the 
erop of corn or grain by him, them, 
vor any of chem, ſown, and then 
' two-third parts of 


E 


in Wee c or til- 
lage, (according to covenants 
Herein after ined, and the true 


intent and meaning of theſe pre- 
ſents); commonly called the way- 


"going crop; and the ſame corn or 


grain, to ſet in the ſtack- yards, and 
raſh the ſame in the barn or 


. ares of, and belonging to the ſaid 


emiſed premiſſes: Aud that he the 


fald C. D. his executors or ad- 


miniſtrators, ſhall, for the purpo- 


fes aforeſaid, have the uſe of all 


the ftack-yards, barns, and grana- 


ties, of and belonging to the ſaid 


demiſed premiſſes, with 


- barnmen's houſes, until the twelfth 


flay of May next, after the deter- 
mination of this demiſe ; and the 
fame corn and grain ſo thraſhed, 
after payment of rents, and arrears 
of tent then unpaid), ſhall and 
may carry away, fell, and diſpoſe 
of, to and for his or their prope 
uſe and benefit, leaving and deli- 


vering all the ſtraw, of the faid 


waygoing crop, as ſoon c—__ 


8 


Scorch LxASE. 


ent and make proper ditches and 
drains through the fubjects, hereby 
fet: Declaring, That in cafe the 
Taid C. D. or his foreſaids, ſhall fail 
or neglect regularly to repair the 


breaches that may happen in the 


fenoes, or to cut and make proper 
trains within one month after he 
or they mall be required fo to do 
by the fafd A. B. or his foreſaids, 
then, and in that cafe, the ſaid A. 
B. or his foreſaids, ſhall by at li- 
berty to employ proper perſons to 
execute the = Aud e ſaid C. 
D. binds and obliges himſelf, and 
his foreſaids, to pay to the ſaid A. 
'B. or his foreſaids, the full amount 


of the expences ſo incurred, on the 
production of the workmens ac- 


counts and receipts, without fur. 
ther proof: Declaring, That the 
faid incloſures and fences ſhall be 
valued at the expiry of this leaſe, 
and the detefioration, if any, paid 
by the faid C. D. and his foreſaids, 
in the ſame way as has been here- 
by preſcribed with regard to the 


- houſes *: And the ſaid C. D. for 


Hitnſelf and his foreſaids, becomes 
| . 13 


* It bappent in many parts of 
the 3 that l 7 
are carried on by an allowance be. ; 


ing made by the proprietor to the 


tenant, at the end of the leaſe, for 
bouſes, dihes, and fences, accord- 
ing to the walue of them, But it 
7s mich better for the proprietor 
to advance the money,-as the te- 
nant in the other way ſeldom has 


' the means of carrying on the im. 


proyements with ſpirit or effect. 
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to vote at the election of a member to ſerve in Par- 
liament, is one cauſe why leaſes in England are fo 
rarely granted. Many of the great proprietors 
chufing to ſacrifice their private intereſt, in order 


ENGLISH LEASE. 


is thraſhed, (as herein after men- 
tioned), in and upon the faid pre- 
- mes, unto and for the ufe and 
benefit of the ſaid A. B. his 
heirs or aſſigns, or his er their next 
ſueceeding tenant or - tenants: And 
the ſaid A. B. his heirs or aſ- 
- fignis, or his or their next ſucceed- 
ing tenant or tenants, ſhall and will 
lead the ſaid waygoing crop from 
the lands where it grew, to the 
'barns or ſtack- yards, and fork the 
| ſame from the loaded carts to the 
Tracks: Aud alfo ſhall and will 
. bear and pay one-half the expence 
of making and erecting new quick- 
fences upon the ſaid premiſſes, and 
of cleaning, rearing, and preſerving 
the ſame for ſeven years, after being 
-firſt planted : Aud alſo, &c. [Here 
vilows any other covenants on the 
part of the leſſor for new build- 
ins, &c. &c.] 


"41d the faid tenant, for himſelf, 
his heirs, executors, adnimiſtrators, 


and affigns, doth covenant, promiſe, 
and agree, to and with the ſaid A. 
B. his heirs and a by theſe 
preſents, in manner fo wing, that 
is to ſay, that he the ſaid U. D. 
his executors or udminiſtrators, 
hall and will and truly pay, or cauſe 
to be paid, unto the ſaid A. B. 
His heirs or affigns, the ſaid yearly 
rent or ſum of | 
tual rents, herein above reſerved, 
and payable on the days and times, 
- and in manner above mentioned, 
for payment thereof, according to 
the true intent and meaning of 
theſe preſents: 4nd ao ſhal — 
kts 


7 


and alſo the other caſual er even- 


to 


SCOTCH LEASE. 


bound to protect and take care of 
all trees planted, or to be planted, 


on the ſubjects hereby ſet, during 
the whole curreney hereof: And in 


eaſe any of the trees of plantations 


ſhall be damaged or deſtroyed, whe- 


they by himſelf or others, then, and 
in that eaſe, the ſaid C. D. and his 
foreſaids, ſhall pay ſuch damage is 


may be aſcertained, and that in terriis 
of the acts of Parliament made anent 


the preſervation of planting : Fur- 
ther, the ſaid.C. D. binds and ob- 
liges himſelf, and his foreſaids, to 
ag over to the incoming tenant 

whole dung that may be re- 


maining unuſed, together with the 
erop 


turnips that ſhall be on the 
farm at the expiry of this leaſe, the 
value of which ſhall be aſcertained 
by two perſons, to be by them mu- 
tually choſen: And farther, the 
ſaid G. D. binds and obliges him- 


ſelf, and his foreſaids, to remove 


him and themſelves, their ſervants, 


dependents, and others, forth and 
from the poſſeſſion of the ſubjects 
hereby ſet, at the expiration of this 
leaſe, and that without any previ- 
ous warning, or proceſs of remo- 
ving, inſtituted for that purpoſe. 

* [ - 


B. Here follow any addi- 


tional obligations on the tenant, 


that particular circumſtances may 


render necefſary.] 


And both parties bind and obli 
themſelves, and their foreſaids, in 
cafe any diſpute ſhall ariſe between 


them or their foreſaids, reſpectin 


the true meaning, intent, or ful- 


filment of all or any of the clau- 
fes and obligations herein contain. 


95. 
>< 


* 


is 


122 fo, | THE PRESENT STATE or 


to ſupport ie patient conſequence. Thie, 


however, by no means juſtifies their conduct i in 
this reſpect. Were they to give their tenants 
leaſes of a proper duration, although at impro- 
ved rents, and behave to them, as many of them 


„ 


Fellen Lass. 


will, from ris i th; an LeaCAlt 
times, during the term hereby de- 


miſed, well and truly pay and diſ- 


charge all, and all canner of taxes, 


rates, charges, dues, 

tithes, and impoſitions, parliamen- 
tary or parochial whatſoever, which 
now are, or at any time after, 
. the term hereby dꝭmiſed, 
ſhall be taxed, aſſeſſed, rated, char- 

ged, or impoſed upon the ſaid pre- 
miſſes, or any part thereoſ: 4 


55 alſo ſhall and will, from time to 


time, and at all times during the 


aid term, hereby demiſed, at his 


and their own charge and ce, 
repair, uphold, maintain, keep, 
with all manner of needful and 
neceſlary reparations, all and fin- 
gular the houſes, buildings, barns, 

yres, ſtables, offices, gates, ſtiles, 
—_ fences, hedges; ditches, drains, 
and water-courſes, of and belong- 


3 2. to the premiſſes, hereby demi- 


or which may at any time here- 
during the ſaid term, be 
dalle erect ted, or made upon the 
faid premiſſes, or any part there- 


of: Aud at the end, expiration, or 
other ſooner determination of the 


faid term, ſhall and will deliver up 
all and ſingular the ſaid houſes, 
duildings, barns, byres, ſtables, of- 
fices,. gates, ſtiles, rails, fences, 
hedges, ditches, drains, and wa- 
ter-courſes, and the glafs-windows, 


locks, keys, bolts, ſnecks, and hin- 
ges, of the ſaid houſes, building 


and erections, unto the ſaid- A. 
his heirs or aſſigns, in ſuch good 


2H do, 
e 5 


Scorch LEASE. 


ee Ci Ef 
2 to refer the ſame to the deter- 


-mination. of two neutral perſons, 
to be mutually. choſen, whoſe judg- 
ment or award - ſhall be and 


bindin both parties, and 
ee ap aids: And in caſe either 


party ſhall fail or delay to name 


an arbiter, for ſettling ſuch diſputes, 


for the. ſpace of one month after a 
formal — i it preſented, and 
he or his foreſaids are required fo 


to do by a writing under the hand 


of the other party, it ſnall and may 
be lawful for the arbiter named by 
the other party, to proceed to de- 


termine the ſaid diſputes, as ſole 


arbiter, and the determination of 
the arbiter or arbiters, ſo named, 


ſhall be final and bi upon the 


parties, and their foreſaids: Decla- | 
ring, That in every, cafe where 2 
reference is made to arbiters or va- 


luators, in virtue of theſe preſents, 


it ſhall be in the power of ſuch ar- 
biters or valuators, in caſe of 2 
difference of opinion between them- 


ſelves, to name an overſman to de- 


cide between them, whoſe deciſion 
ſhall be as binding on the ſaid par- 


ties, as if choſen by themſelves : 


And, !aftly, Both parties bind and 
oblige themſelves, .and -their fore- 
ſaids, to implement their reſpec- 
tive parts of andere oy binc in- 
de, under the penalty of ? | 
paid by the party failin SUE 
ty performing, or willing to per- 
_ over and above performance: 2 
And they W to * regiſtra- 
tion 


o 
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do, iti a becoming manner, they would be en- 
titled to.that vote and intereſt, on the ſcore of 
merit, which they now receive in conſequence 
of the dependent ſtate in which they hold them. 


* EnGLisH LEASE. 


and ſufficient repair and condi- 
tion, together with the peaceable 
and __ poſſeſſion thereof: And 
alſo not and will not, at any 
time or times, during the continu- 
ance of this demiſe, ſell, diſpoſe 
of, ſend or carry away, or per- 


mit ro be ſold or diſpoſed of, ſent 


or carried away from off the ſaid 


5 premiſſes, hereby demiſed, any of 


the hay, ſtraw, clover, turnips, 


cabbages, or other fodder, that | 


| ſhall grow or be produced from, 
or made thereon, but ſhall and 
will eat and conſume the ſame, 
(for the increaſe of manure) upon 
ſaid premiſſes: And a!ſo ſhall and 
will, from time to time, during the 
continuance of this demiſe, at the 
proper ſeaſons in every year, duly 
y and ſpread upon the. fallow 
grounds of the ſaid premiſſes, (where 
moſt requiſite — proper for the 
improvement thereof), in an even, 
regular, and uniform manner, all 
the manure, dung, and compoſt, 


that ſhall be bred and made on 


the premiſſes: Except the manure, 


dung, and compoſt, to be bred and 


made thereon in the year next be- 
fore the determination of the ſaid 
term; and which manure, dung, and 
compoſt, ſhall be left in the fold- 
yards, dung-hills, or midden-ſteads 
of the ſaid premiſſes, for the uſe 
and benefit of the ſaid A. B. his 
heirs or aſſigns, or his or their next 
fucceeding tenant or tenants : And 
alſo ſhall not, and will not plant 


© fix days c 


In 


Scorch LEASE. 


tion hereof in the books of Coun- 


cil and Seſſion, or others compe- 
tent, that letters of horning, on 
Ze, and all other exe- 
cution „may paſs hereon 
in due form : For which purpoſe, 
they. conſtitute  ' | 
their procurators. 
In witneſs whereof, they have ſub- 
ſeribed theſe preſents, written on 
this and the preceding pa- 
ges of ſtamped paper, by | 
; X with 
duplicate of 1 at 


theſe witneſſes, 


or ſow any hemp, flax, or muſ- 


tard, or any rape for ſeed * upon 
| | the 


* Rape for green food is allowed. 


U 
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It may i argued, that, were the numbers com- 


ae there are fewer tenants removed from the 


poſſeſſion of their farms in England than in 


Seatland.. 


\ 


ſture, or graze, or ſuffer to 
or grazed upon the aid 


| eee or any part thereof, any 


ger ſtock of cattle, or greater 


number of ſtints than were uſually 


aſtured or grazed "thereon in 
the two years next Prec the 


| eding 
laid laſt year of the ſaid term, or 


—— 


— — — 
. 1 — 


— - — 
A & pa 
- — —— — 
—_— . 


tober, precedi 
the ſaid term, 


other ſooner determination there- 
of: Aud alſo ſhall and will, year- 


ly and every year, during che ſaid 


term hereby demiſed, catch, and 
deſtroy the moles, and ſcale, mold; 
dreſs, and clean the raſs- und 


of and belonging to ſaid demi- 


ſed premiſſes : alſo ſhall and 
will thraſh the Waygolng crop, at 
the determination of the ſaid texm, 


in an uniform manner, ſo as to de- 
liver a conſtant, regular, daily ſup- 


ply of ſtraw to and for the uſe of 


the ſaid A. B. his heirs or aſ- 


figns, or his 80 their tenant or 
tenants: Aud alſo ſhall and will, 
from and ws. 
the termination of 
ain, free, and keep 
uneaten, all thols- fields or parcels 


of ground ſown with gra{s-ſeeds 


in the laſt fifteen months of the 


| faid term; fave and except that ir 
_ - thall and may be lawful for the 


ſaid C. D. his executors and ad- 
miniſtrators, from and after the firſt 
day of April next, before the erd of 


draug 


e firſt day of Oe- 


Mr Marſhall, (in bis Rural Oeco- 
nomy of the Midland Counties, Vol. I. p. 19.) 


ps e 


renn Lxasx continued · 


. | 
„ | 


corn or grain, for the way-gein 
crop, and to roll in the ſame wi 
a roller, drawn by horſes, accord- 
ing to the cnſtom of the country: 
And alfo ſhall and will permit and 
_—_ the ſaid proprietor, his heirs 
or a 8 or his or their ſervants, 
ts, and workmen, from time 
to time, and ut all times, from and 
after the firſt day of December 
preceding the ination of m_ 
demiſe, to enter into and 
the then fallow 8 of 
premiſſes, or 
— to the true intent and 
meaning of theſe preſents, ought 
to be in fallow, 2 the ſume to 
{ron fow, 'harrow, dreſs, manure, 
and prepare for ſuch courſe 
of agriculture, as he or they ſhall 
think proper, to convert the ſame 


into, without the let or hindrance _ 
of him the faid C. D. his execu- 


tors or adminiſtrators: And 
ſhall not, and will not, have, uſe 
or employ, in plowing or Guage. 
a 1 quantity of land, than 
acres of the ſaid 
premiſles, 


the' grounds chic, HA 


Nr 
of the e plow the 
Lime at leaft : "le the. 
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ewe that, to the honour of the landed in- 
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* tereſt, (in the counties of Derby, Stafford, 
e, Warwick, and Leiceſter), the removal of te- 


s 


FA "Exouron L=AsE continued. 


nts, at any one time, or in 
any one year, during the. term 
1 demiſed : And alfo ſhall 
and will, yearly, _ 1 
during the term by demiſed, 

at leaſt qne-third- - 


N ſeaſons in each year, and 


e ſame free and clear from 


5 ic wa dey 3 eve. 


ry ther perniciom plant or weed. 


and lay gone? _ upon every 
acre of ſuch 
and regular manner, at leaſt 


fother of well-turned 


clod-lime, or in lieu thereof twen- 


— fother of good well rotted dung, 
and ſo in proportion, for a) leſs - 


ty than an acre: And alſo 


| Kaine ot and 8 not bare keep, 


or tillage, 


or contin 0 the faid iſed pre- 


miſſes, more than chree years at 


one time, chat is, from being plow- 
ed out from graſs, to bein 0d 
al 


down to grafs again: 


Tthall and will, yearly, and every 
I ig nets With 'grufs ſeeds, and la 


at leaft one- 


. part of the ares or Allage. 


on the fallow are ſown tur- 


nuibe, if a proper ſoil ; or cab- 


bages, or ee beans, at thirty 


25 Wer di 


low, in an even 


5 5 nants has been hitherto little practiſed, and 
LL a of Fongle 1 is Ae e. Many of the 
66 lin | 


* 


” lands, tr 5 n inner ak. 6 
4 FR and a; crop of heat, or 


3 turnips and white corn, 


w upon every acre thereof, 
at leaſt eight pounds of red clover 


ſeed, three pounds of pg a9 > 
- three pounds of en rigen, 


and two pecks of ry 


the beſt quality to * 


country at the time, the * . 
ta be aſcertained by 2 Too | 
ers from the perſons | 


faid ſeeds — 
the ſaid ſeeds were ſown: Aud alſo 


/ſhalland will, whenever any part of 


the ploughing or tillage- lands are 
laid, to graſs, keep, and continue 
the Cs in hey at leaſt three | 
years, before the ſame, or any part 
thereuf, be again plowed out, or 
conyerted into N : And at 


ry To a 
generally added r or four 
Sound off yellow bop clover. + 


+ This blank is ſometimes filled 


up with two or one, according to 


. foil, fituation, and circumſtances, 


and weak forts, improper for. corn, 


generally continue in gra 
Ar, or ſeven _years, until. it 3 . 


thought they want ref 


tillage, which is only Jo 25 | 


Ftuations, as being fuaferet 
W Ftock. 
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5 4. firſt farms have deſcended from father to ſon, 
. 5 through a ſeries of generations; and ſome of 
„ 10 405 them, there is great reaſon to hope, may long 0 
| s continue in the ſame line of deſcent.” This, 

howevet, amounts to nothing more than that 
_ the Engliſh tenants hold their farms on the 

honour of their landlords, and that they in 
* general behave to. them in a manner | heco- | 
gen ming their rank and ſtation. But if it is aſl <p 
da, whether this kind of tenure from year to 
RY 4 year, is better calculated to. promote the inte- 
ben of agriculture, the eaſe, happineſs, and 
proſperity of the farmers, or, that of regular 
leaſes for nineteen or twenty-one. years, as is 
do common in Scotland, the anſwer muſt cer- 
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193" - 3 f 39 * 


Gal. and n . the lat three ö as f 
5 gon of the ſaid. term, lay down converted inte watered mea 
— as e or have in And alſo hall and will during the 
yl. jou at the god eraſe term hereby demiſed, bear and pay 
—_ 5 2 graſs, all thoſe Mich or 3 the Sehe of | 
—_— - _ pf land, called new ick-fences up- 
13 on the ſaid premi , and of clean- 
will. ducing de whale of he A ing, . rearing, and preſervin the 
term, keep in graſs, and at the ſame for ſeven . ces being 
expiration thereof, leaye in wo _ firſt planted. 141 
all choſe fields or . of g | = 
| WI 9 vue Here follows. any other ds 
— - 15 eee ee 
n * This. covenant is uſed. only may require. 2 
_. | in ſuch ſituations - where there ' : 
are any rich old grazing and; 
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The injury which the nation at large ſuſtains 
from this conduct on the part of theſe noblemen 
and gentlemen ; the bar which is thereby 
throw into the way of ſpirited agriculture ; and 
the very improper manner in which the church- 

lands in that kingdom are leaſed, will be more 
fully mentioned, when treating of the obſtacles | 
to further improvements in agriculture. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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